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l come, | come! ye have called me long; 

l come o’er the mountain with light and song; 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves, opening as | pass. 


—VOICE OF SPRING, by Felicia D. Hemans 


IN THIS ISSUE: “A Teacher Goes A-Traveling”—Awarded One of the Two First 
Prizes in 1928 Travel Contest. Also Full Information Regarding 1929 Travel Contest. 
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THE NEW WAY TO 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 











CO ME linger on this 
sunlit brink of immensity 


Imagine it! To lose yourself in the contemplation 
of these glorious heights and vast, mysteriousdepths, 
drenched with countless rainbows of color, chang- 
ing subtly and momentarily with the course of the 
sun! To sojourn in luxurious Grand Canyon Lodge 


overhanging its highest brink! 


Now Union Pacific makes it possible. The new Grand 
Canyon Lodge, from which this view was painted, 
clings to the very edge of famous Bright Angel Point! 
Here you will relax, and amuse yourself, and draw 
strength from the marvelous climate. Here you will 
get an unparalleled view of this measureless chasm! 


Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information includ- 
ing cost, and booklet: 

C2) Western Wonderland (tells about all the 
West). 0 Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon 
National Parks () Yellowstone () Pacific North- 
west and Alaska () California () Dude Ranches 
? Hawaii () Colorado 2 Escorted All-Expense 

ours 





General Passenger Agent, Dept. 305, 








But Grand 
Canyon is only 
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one attraction on the Union Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour. You will travel in easy riding motor-buses, to 
the prismatic labyrinths of Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Parks as well. It is a land of infinite varie- 
ty. Colossal forests are here palpitating with wild 
life; strange Mormon villages and forts, extinct vol- 
canoes, ruins of incalculable age. Every morning the 
world is reborn for you. 


You may go independently, or on an [Escorted All- 
Expense Tour, with interesting people from the 
world over. The trip is exclusive with the Union Pa- 
cific, and takes only five days after leaving your 
Pullman in Cedar City, the gateway. Shorter tours 
to individual attractions. The low cost will astonish 
you. No other vacation gives so much for so littlh— 
and with such economy of time! 


The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send the 
coupon at once for detailed information, together 


with richly illustrated booklets. 








SEE 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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What the Plan Includes 


Part I 


Introduction 

Supplies for Craft Work 
Folding Paper 

Poster Flowers 

Individual Flowers 

Seals and Tags for Decoration 
Seal Projects 

Crepe Paper Vegetables 
Working with Crepe Paper 
Color Charts 


Part 3 


Uniforms and Costumes 

Simple Dolls and Animated Tovs 
Wire Doll Foundations 
Vegetable Dolls 

Occupational Dolls 

Costume Dolls 

Costume Posters 
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Part 2 


Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 
Table Decorations & Party Favors 
Holiday Plans 
Hallowe'en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
St. Valentine's Day 
George Washington's Birthda, 
Easter 
May Day 
Books and Lettering 
Posters and Banners 





Part 4 


Projects 

Modes of Travel 

Passe Partout 

Lanterns and Kites 
Manual Training Cut-Outs 
Sealing Wax Craft 

Crepe Paper Weaving 


























A Complete New Plan 


Jor leaching Crafts and 
Projects in the School Room 


Eacu year more teachers have been asking Dennison to help them with 
their craft and project work. In 1928 more than 33,000 teachers requested 
plans and ideas. Up to now such help has been furnished through special 
instruction booklets. But just a year ago, recognizing the teacher’s need of 
a constant source of ideas, Dennison began the preparation of a complete 
course in crafts and projects for schoolroom use. Teachers with practical 
experience wefe engaged, state arts and crafts leaders were consulted, many 
schools were visited, and dozens of craft instructors were asked to contribute 
suggestions. Now the plan is finished and “School Crafts and Projects”, 


complete in four generous volumes, 


is ready for you. 


For all Schools, all Grades, all Ages 


Here, we confidently believe, is the 
most practical and helpful program 
of craft and project work ever pre- 
pared for the teacher. It is adaptable, 
however, to your special needs, 
whatever they may be. With the 
plan as a guide, you can lay out a 
schedule of work for a term or an 
entire school year. But you may just 
as conveniently dip into its pages at 
any time and choose a single idea 
for a fifteen or twenty minute “ busy 
work” period. Also the planincludes 
material for pupils of all ages from 
tiny tots in kindergarten to boys and 
girls in the grammar grades or high 
school. 


272 Things to Make 
Every type of creative work is in 
cluded from simple flower posters 
made with quickly cut squares of 
colorful crepe paper to character 
costumes for plays and pageants. 
And there are hosts of clever enter- 
taining things to make, such as pic 
tures, cut-outs, animated dolls and 
toys, lanterns, kites and aeroplanes. 
Every item in the course has educa 
tional value. Even the simplest 
posters teach color, form and ar 
rangement. There are occupational 
and nationality dolls, holiday dec 

orative plans, historical and geo 

graphical projects. And for 

each one, authentic 
historical data is 
given, saving 


the teacher's time and adding inter- 
est and information for the children. 
Simple Materials Used 

Important, too, is the fact that every- 
thinghasbeen planned witheconomy 
of cost in mind. With a few cents 
worth of bright colored crepe papers 
you can keep a class busy and happy 
through an entire period. All the 
materials used are inexpensive and 
may be obtained at your local store. 

Read carefully the synopsis of this 
complete plan. Each subject listed 
indicates an entire section of many 
pages. Altogether there are 272 dit- 
ferent things to make. The four 
books are 10 by 13% inches in size, 
are bound in sturdy covers and con- 
tain 196 pages and 414 illustrations. 


Special Approval Offer 
Send No Money 


You might well expect such a course to be 
priced at $10 or more. But in Order to help 
the thousands of teachers who have ex- 
pressed interest in having such material 
we have decided to offer it at merely the 
cost of publishing it and placing it in your 
hands. Furthermore we want you to see it, 
go through it page by page, judge for 
yourself its value to you, before you decide 
to keep it. 

So just fill in and mail this coupon and 
we will send the four books to you by tre- 
turn mail. When the postman comes pay 
him only $2 plus the few cents postage. 
Then if for any reason whatever you are not 
completely satisfied with the Course, simply 
send it back within 10 days and your money 
will be promptly refunded. 


OY) Dennioon-cvaft 


Dept. 24-C, Framingham, Mass. 


| peenescers, Dept. 24-C, Framingham, Mass. 

Please send me at once by parcel post the four books contait 
ing your new Plan, “School Crafts and Projects”. I will pay 
the postman $2 in full payment, plus the few cents postage. It 
is understood that if 1 am not completely satisfied, | may re 
turn the hooks within 10 days and you will refund my mone) 


Nume 
Street or R. F. D 


State 


. 
City 
Nore: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postmar 


calls, you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the 
books will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here..... | 
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Modern Schools Use 
RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becoming nec- 
essary school equipment. The two Radiolas 
specially recommended for classroom use are 
the “18” and “60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the Radiola 60 
(Super-Heterodyne) is recommended in loca- 
tions where other receivers fail to give fine 


performance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the operation of 
any number of loudspeakers in different 
rooms by a single receiver, or any number of 
receivers from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had by writ- 


ing the Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A.C. operation. $147 (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type. For use with either the “18” or 
“60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 


Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. model (less 


Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
through the following stations: 
WJZ New York 

WBZA Boston 

WBZ Springfield 

WBAL Baltimore 

WRV Richmond 

WRC Washington 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 


(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


Division of Education 


WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 

KYW Chicago 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


233 Broadway, New York 


Street Addres- 
City 


School 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| Nome 
| 
| 
| 
. 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. 


RCA RADIOLA 
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ts published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it Dears, and should reach subscribers before the 
firet of the month. it is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Cansda 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add $0 centa 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al!l subscriptions will be dis- 
continued et expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, ete 


| ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must ree ch us 
| by the first of the month to receive attention 
following month's issue (the first of De 
| January issue, etc.) Otherwise that nur 
your old address and can be secured only by remittin 






3¢ im Stamps to postmaster et former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, ete. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately 














CHOLARSHIP in teach- 
ing requires not only ade- 
quate knowledge of subject matter, 
but also understanding of the learn- 
ing processes of children. In our 
current leading article, “Scholar- 
ship in Teaching,” this fact, which 
is coming to be more and more gen- 
erally recognized, is emphasized by 
Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent 


f Schools, Akron, Ohio. 


YN HER article, 
Second Grade,” which appears in 


“Poetry in the 


this issue, Effa E. Preston takes us 
into her classroom and demonstrates 
for us the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of poetry possessed by young 
children. She shows how to teach 
poetry so that children will receive 
from it the maximum enjoyment. 
Several interesting specimens of the 
children’s own compositions are 


given. 


EADERS who have enjoyed the 

nature articles by Maude Wood 
Henry which have appeared in this 
magazine from time to time will be 
interested in her article entitled 
“March, the Wakening Moon,” 
which we offer this month. Mrs. 
Henry writes in detail of things 
which may be observed on an early 
spring ramble in the woods. Her 
article includes several photographs 
which she took herself. 


N OUR April cover there will 

appear a four-color reproduc- 
tion of one of Titian’s great paint- 
ings, a portrait of his daughter, 
Lavinia. We are told that she was 
“the person dearest to him in all the 
world,” and his love and enthusiasm 
seem to be reflected on the canvas. 
Gertrude Herdle tells us the story 
in her picture-study lesson, which 
includes the life of the artist, a 
description of the picture, and ques- 
tions to stimulate observation. 
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ECAUSE there is now a 

growing tendency to place 
more emphasis on the thought side 
of arithmetic, it is necessary that 
the teacher spend some time daily 
in working with the pupils,” says 
Edgar S. Jones 
“Arithmetic Fundamentals,” in this 


in his article, 


issue of the magazine. He gives an 
effective method of teaching arith- 
metic, and of arousing interest in 
it. Mr. Jones is Superintendent of 
Schools in Monticello, Illinois. 


OLLOWING her series, “Typi- 

cal Assembly Programs for the 
Auditorium,” which ends this month, 
an article by Ellen M. Bertie, en- 
titled “‘Hiawatha’—A Project for 
Platoon Schools,” will be found in 
In this article Miss 
Bertie will show how each of the 


our April issue. 


various departments of a platoon 
school contributed to the presenta- 
tion of a play based on Longfellow’s 
The Song of Hiawatha. In some de- 
tail, Miss Bertie describes the work 
done oa the project in the library, 
the social-science department, the 
music and art rooms, the physical 
education department, the home 
rooms, and the auditorium. 


HIS month, in her school-lunch 

article, Mary Agnes Davis, who 
is instructor in Quantity Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discusses the value of the va- 
rious grains in the diet. The menus 
given are made up of nutritious and 
economical foods that are available 
anywhere at this season. Her knowl- 
edge of quantity cookery and her 
experience in teaching in rural and 
elementary schools make it possible 
for Miss Davis to suggest menus 
particularly adapted to schoolroom 
needs. The number of calories is 
given for the items of each menu. 
This series continues throughout 
the year. 
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to our Students Pi 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to weleome you 
as @ student so you will quickiy 
he eta hew toes ay Hawaiian Guitar 

you will be able to play just 
like "the native Hawaiians 


To get 
you started and beip your musical 
suceess which will bring you popu- 
larity, you will receive a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, the same is 


as the one pictured, when you 
enroll. Our short cut method f/f 
of instruction will enable 
you to play @ piece al- ‘ 
most from the first 1 
Rush coupon 
for ful! particulars to- 
day and we will re 
serve a Hawaiiso 
Guitar for you. 





jesson,. 


Learn to 
Play Quickly 


With our short cut method 
of instruction you _w ill quickly 
- arn how to play Hawaiian Goitar 

ch will bring you popularity and social 
Bue cone You learn to play from notes. If you 
never hadany musical training, you will quickly 

t on, because our experts have perfected a course of 
Come instruction which is as simple as learning A.B,C’s, 


PICTURE and PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY We don’t depend upon 


Printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors playing, diagrams, charts 
and phenesraph records for each lesson. 
This practically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and e rnables you to 
Hsten to thetr playing fest ae If they were ac- 
tually fn front of ror prove this is easy, we 
will sead you your first loosen free 


RUSH COUPON Send No Money 

é one of our students, we 

wll send free without cbiigati — our first lessen. Also recetve 

or free bie book which gives particulars ehoet our course, 
cite for your free book aad your free eon tolay 


MAWANAN STUDIO No. 72039 
ef Now York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Pleane rush your free “How te Leare Hawellan 
Gon and my_fret lesson. Also reserve « Hawause 
Guitar for me. This obligates me in ne way whatever 


PE WRITERS 


Qhi STANDARD Bakes $10 up Ht pine od. Free oe 
~~ Nieetrated lists ed pric 
Rerthwests ora Typewriter Exchange, it) Vrancices.Cblecgeslil 


ample Questions 
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TRITE for es 
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MATERIAL 
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Warp’ s Review | Books 


etual que lex pas 
fieial examination with —# 





me assignme 
nd weed } ‘ 1 





ly ~ 
aby etn ators 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
Sth GRADE EXAMINATIONS 
Artnmnetic Socares Peers 
Baissea EE een, kee” 
ng. Composition — Music , — 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 








a ufture Constitution hogra, 

7 _—e.. . awing a 

t keoping rece Physiology graphy 
~Civics - ~ Reading 

€ eee Theory 

Fach book contains beth questions ar ar 


awers ar are sent postpaid at 406¢c 
~ quantity prices below 


SPECIAL cLus RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35¢ each 12 o oF ,mo re, 
Ye 26 or more, 30c¢ eacl 5 or 
100 of more, 25c en oh 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will please you—so sure that 

et pou heve them on — Indicate the 

books you need and enc ix If at the 

eadot 10 days you are no ot ‘Tully B ~ you may 

feturn the books and we will gladly refund your 
ireue y 


per copy 


B8c 


more, 


warp PUBLISHING CO. 
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Important Notice 


Worth Regarding Authorized Agents| 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





A Forward-Looking Platform 


(Approved by the Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association) 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Dept. N, 


cities. 





more energy and with the expert guidance of one of the most 
powerful and successful teachers’ agencies you too may build 
upon a hill a city which cannot be hid. 





“Content with the day of small things.” 
They get from $2500 to $3800 as supervisors, from $2400 to $3000 
as critic teachers, from $1800 to $2600 as grade teachers in large 
What is your salary? 





March 1929 


Twenty-third Year 


With a little more nerve, a little 














All men 


Wonder 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago, 64 E. Jackson; New York, Flatiron Building; Pittsburgh, Jenkins Arcade; 
Minneapolis, Globe Bidg.; Kansas City, New York Life Bldg.; 

Spokane, Ch 

ers of The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

Why not get six interrelated offices working for you ? 


ful opportunities for grade teachers, grade supervisors, and Normal school critic teacher 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ber of C 





rce Bldg. 


Join one office and you join a 
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Selective Service congh 
the personal, aw 
Agency. Write for details. 






c. &. Presiaent and General Manager 
g from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. Se ewer officials as well as teachers will find 
the understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Address 
Dept. Y, 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 








1. We believe that the best interests 
of public education will be served by 
the creation of a National Department} 
of Education with a Secretary in the| 
President’s Cabinet. 

2. We favor an amendment to our} 
State Constitution providing that the | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction | 
shall be elected by the State Council | 
of Education. 

3. We advocate the ideal of mal 
years of professional training above a 
four-year high school course, the A.B. 
degree or its equivalent, as the mini-| 
mum goal of professional training for| 
all public school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. 

4. We advocate the ideal of five) 
years of professional training above a a 
four-year high school course, the A.M. 
degree or its equivalent, as the mini- 
mum goal of professional training for 


all junior and senior high school 
teachers in the Commonwealth. 
5. We stand for a single salary 


schedule which will give equal pay for 
equal service for all public school | 
teachers based upon similar training | 
and experience. 

6. We believe that the best interests 
of the pupils in our public schools will 
be served by granting teachers a leave 
of absence periodically for study or 
travel. 

7. We believe that, in order to raise 
the general level of the personnel of the 
teaching profession, entrants to the 
teacher-training institutions should be 
scientifically selected. 

8. We advocate immediate legislation 
which will give teachers civil service 
protection in their work by the enact- 
ment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure 
act. 

9. We feel that the teacher should 
receive full compensation for a reason- 
able length of time in all cases of per- 
sonal illness and for absence due to 
death or quarantine in the immediate 
family. 

10. We believe that, in justice to the 
pupils in fourth class districts, salary 
increments comparable to those now 
given teachers in districts of other 
classes should be given their teachers. 

11. We urge that kindergartens be 
provided for little children of pre- 
school age wherever there are suffi- 
cient pupils to warrant this service. 

12. We pledge ourselves to work for 
adequate and equitable financial sup- 
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WESTERN 


REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, High School, 
College. Vacancies wanted. 

228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th and Wyandotte, 





ansas City, Mo. 








Oklahoma, Texas, 


/TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STA : 


Utah, Wyoming, Should W 


fotean, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebra 
evada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Ser 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 





Midwest Teachers Bureau 


N. 8. LILEY, Prop.—Kindergarten to University— (vast to Coast. 


ENROLL NOW 
SO YOUR CREDENTIALS 
CAN BE MADE UP FoR 
EARLY PLACEMENT. 


Kansas City, Kas. 





WESTWARD HO! ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions in all departments. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Member N.A.T.A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 





25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. 


“P lications, Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if possible. 
rompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


rmed. 


These are finest quality reproductions, size 
2'2x3% _ just the thing to send with your 
Photo will be returned 


OLIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN. 
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NELSON BIBLES 


fn be Le, types, and styles of 
bind are obtsinable wherever 
Bibles s are sold 


Nelson Scripture Text Cards 


(American Standard Version) 


Now available—beautifully engrossed wall cards, 
Great Love Chapter 


9 1-8x 1238-4 Inches, with the 
1 Corinthians XIII The 


1.12 


nslations. 








Shepherd Psalm 
Pealm XXII) and The Beatitudes ( Matthew V, 
The textused is the matchless American 
Standard Version with its gupremely sccurate 
The price of these wall cards is 252 
. but te you who send in the attached coupon 
your favorite passage from the 3 here listed will 
be sent for only 10c or all 3 for Z5e 


Did the Great Teacher really say, in 
former versions of Scripture have it, that we are to take no 
thought for the morrow? Or was the injunction as the 
American Standard version has it, that we be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow? In the light of all His matchless 
teachings, and on the authority of the more accurate trans 
lations found only in the American Standard Bible, how 
much more comforting it is to be not anxious than simply to 
take no thought? 

Let your daily reading, 
meditation uplifted, by 
supremely accurate 


Nelson Stas madara DIDI 


(Edited by Ameri 


The American Standard Bible text has been omeed by all leading 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible 
Schools throughout the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 
scholars from which to study the International, graded, or other Bible 


lessons, 
NELSON GUARANTEED BINDING 


Remember that a Nelson Guaranteed Binding will be re- 
placed if it does not bear up under the strain of use. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
| 381-383 N Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


Matthew 6:34, as 


therefore, 
the 


be inspired and your 
marvelously beautiful and 








Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entit 
““The Wonderful Story.’’ You may include -wall text cards 
for which I enclose .........-. (state which, if only one.) 
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Street 


City . State. 
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“[ never saw so 


many 100% marks” 
« ... but I had to gibe them, 
for each child turned in a per- 
fect paper,” Writes a teacher 
of Arithmetic. 








"MY WORK BOOK | 
in ARITHMETIC | 


BOOK = 


pe ee 
wei : SB 
GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 





| CAROLINE EUZABETH MYERS 

















‘This book 


and each of the Series of Six, is doing 


something never before achieved in 
Arithmetic classes—making high marks 
commonplace. Which doesn’t mean that 
the principles of Arithmetic are easier, 
but does mean that this method of 
teaching serves them up in a way that 
children enjoy, and quickly grasp. 
Hundreds of teachers are astonishing 
their supervisors and principals with 
the general high standing of their 
Arithmetic classes. Be sure to see the 
book that’s created for your class— 
USE THE COUPON 


LONG DIVISION 


need not be difficult 
for ANY pupil 


Self-Improvement Exercises in Long 
Division by Irene S. Hizer, for Grades 
4 and 5, is a masterpiece of simplicity. 
Many teachers say it’s the greatest 
book of its kind published. 
you a copy—USE THE COUPON. 


WORK BOOK IN 
INTUITIVE GEOMETRY 


presents in a practical way the study | 
of Form, Position and Size. A splen- 
did book for students in Junior High 
School for it serves as an invaluable 
foundation for the study of Algebra 
and Formal Geometry. USE THE 
COUPON. 


Quantity Discount on All These Items 
to School Boards 

| THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2048 E, 7ist, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send on approval items checked be- | 


| low, for which is enclosed $ ; 
| }) Work Book in Arithmetic, Book 1, ist | 
Grade, 48 pages, 8 colors <--- 480 
] Work Book in Arithmetic, Book 2, 2nd 
i= Grade, 128 pages... ‘ ...600 | 
] Work Book in Arithmetic, Book 3, Srd 
Da Grade, 128 pages............... ...60¢ | 
] Work Book in Arithmetic, Book ‘* 4th 
Li Grade, 128 pages ; 60c 
] Work Book in Arithmetic, Book : 5th | 
Grade, 144 pages ....68¢ 
ir } Work Book in Arithmetic, Book 6, 6th 
Grade, 144 pages. Ready Sept. 1929. | 
| [] Self-Improvement Exercises in Long Di- 
vision, 32 pages.. 
{0 Werk Book in Intuitive Geometry, = a | 
! pages eoeee BOC 
we } 1929 Harter Catalog (FREE) rad 
| Name... — | 
| Position... : e =f 


(leaner ceevnare) 


Let us send | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Los Angeles’ New City 
Superintendent 


Of Frank A. Bouelle, recently chosen 
superintendent of the Los Angeles city 
| schools to succeed Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey who is retiring, the Western Jour- 
nal of Education (San _ Francisco) 
speaks in part as follows: 





: . on 
“Mr. Bouelle is a true pioneer. His | 


father came to Los Angeles 
| France in 1851, and the little French- 
woman who became Madame Bouelle 
arrived in 1869. Bouelle pére died 
when Frank was a few years of age, 
and left the wife who was forced to 
make.a living by keeping a grocery 
store, first at Sixth and Grand and then 
at Eighth and Olive, where the old 
homestead used to stand. As the years 


days has made Mr. Bouelle wealthy, 
and it is love of teaching that has kept 
him in educational work. 

“At five years of age Mr. 
| started school at the old Eighth Street 
School, and through grammar school, 
high school, and the Los Angeles Nor- 
mal, he worked his way, 
mother in the store in 
working in the carriage works as a 
blacksmith, and preparing himself for 
the teaching profession. 

“In 1893 Mr. Bouelle taught in the 
Lomanda Park School and in 1895 en 
|tered the Los Angeles school system. 
Following that date he was engaged as 
principal at Highland Park, Garvanza, 
Hewitt Street, Castelar Street, and 
|Fourteenth Street schools, each new 
appointment becoming a promotion. 
He then became principal of the La- 
fayette Junior High School. 

“In 1923 Mr. Bouelle joined the ex- 
ecutive staff as an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. He has had charge 
of the Hollywood division of elemen- 
tary schools, and as extra-curricular ac- 
tivities has sponsored the safety edu- 
cation program which included traffic 
work and the establishment of school 
jtunnels. He also has had charge of 
the elementary vacation schools, has 
|supervised the department of agricul- 
ture, manual education and penman- 
ship departments, and has been a con- 
sultant of the physical education de- 
partment, and aided in promoting the 
tree-planting campaign to beautify the 
|grounds and streets surrounding the 
public schools.” 

The biographical sketch from which 
we have quoted gives some interesting 
figures as to the changes that have 
|taken place during the fifty-three years 
since Mr. Bouelle was born in Los 
| Angeles—his birthplace an old adobe 
building near the Plaza at First and 
Spring streets: 

“In 1875 Los Angeles boasted some 
seven thousand souls, and was a sleepy, 
'contented Spanish village. In 1929 
Los Angeles claims a population of 

1,420,000 persons and is a city whose 
| incomings and outgoings, whose doings 
|and desires, are made known through- 
out the whole world. In 1875 six 
schools were in operation in Los An- 
geles, 1641 pupils were enrolled, and 
the great sum of $24,716.20 was spent 
for the salaries of nineteen teachers. 
In 1927-28 such is the contrast: $19,- 
785,203.88 was spent for the salaries 
of 8976 teachers, 380 schools enroll 
355,735 pupils, and the grand total of 
expenditures for schools, including 
|eapital outlay, was $32,443,000. In 
| 1875 the assessed valuation of the Los 
Angeles School District was a few 
hundred thousand. In 1928 it was 
$1,982,001,080 for high schools and 
| $1,901,980,830 for elementary schools.” 


—_——.@ 


| The Cleveland Teachers Federation 
jregards the passage of the cumulative 
sick leave for teachers by the Cleveland 
|board of education as a high-water 
mark in its career. Formerly teachers 
were allowed ten days’ absence a year 
with pay. Those who did not find it 
| necessary to use the quota lost it. The 
new rule makes leave cumulative, plac- 
ing to the credit of the teacher time 
which has not been taken on account 
of illness during previous years of 
service, 
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Weiet your first book 


FRE 


Take advantage of this special offer — 


from the 
— Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


made to reach our 
“first hundred thousand” 


fee, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 


[ NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: 


your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration, 


VER 95,000 book-read- 

ers now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
organization is engaged in a 
“drive” to reach one hundred 
thousand —a scant five thousand 
more. Those who join now will 
be given their first book free. 


A great many people (we 
know) have been on the verge 
of joining this organization, but 
have “‘put it off” through busy- 
ness or procrastination. If this 
has been true in your case, it is 
clearly an advantage to you to 
delay no longer. We suggest 
simply, that you get full informa- 
tion at once, about what the 
Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and decide once for all 
whether you want to join. 


In this connection, here is a 
pertinent fact that may be im- 
portant to you. Of the 95,000 
people who now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, not a 
single one was induced to join 
by a salesman or by personal 
solicitation of any kind. They 
were simply given the facts as to 


If you did not get your first book ] 


2 


what it does for book-readers. 
After reading these facts, they 
subscribed. 


And what sort of people are 
they? Cabinet members, sena- 
tors, judges, governors; leaders 
of industry and finance; the 
outstanding figures in thousands 
of communities large and small. 
Our list of members, indeed, 
reads like a who's who, in every 
profession, in every walk of life. 
These are judicious people, in 
other words, not of the kind to 
be easily influenced or to follow 
fads. They know what they 


want, 


This being the case—if you 
have ever thought of joining the 
club—it does seem sensible to 
get the facts as to how it oper- 
ates as quickly as possible, and 
then (if you want to) join before 
this special “first-book-free” offer 
expires. This will happen soon; 
for our membership increased by 
almost fifty thousand in 1928. 
So, if you are interested, mail 
the coupon now, before you 
forget to do so. 


F235 


Henry Seidel Canby 7 


Chatrman Broun 


Dorothy 
Canfield loriey 


William Allea 
White 
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THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 













218 West 40th St., New York, 


of-the-Month Club operates. 


Name 


Address 





City 


BOOKS SHIPPED TO CANAD DIAN, ME 
CA 






BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH a, INC. 


Please send me, without cost, a cin outlining how the Book- 
This request involves me 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


+0) aaes THROUGH BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH 
TD 
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in no 


State 
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motion pictures 
The Acme S. V. E. (with stere- 


optican attachment) is the ideal 


motion picture projector for 
non-professional use. Ideal for 
churches, clubs, schools. Send 
for free booklet telling how 
motion pictures can help you 
in your work. Also information 
concerning free demonstration 
in any place you may choose. 
ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold St. New York City 


Please send me free booklet “ 
Name 

Addres 

City State 











New! | 


Different! 


POSTER PATTERNS 
WINDOW DECORATIONS 
BLACKBOARD BORDERS 
SAND TABLE PROJECTS 
PLANS FOR PARTIES 


All in “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
New every month 
Price 50c 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
March “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
Name - 
Town an 


State = 














IN NATURE’S BYWAYS 


By Florence Lovejoy 
Price 60 Cents 


A SUNNY SPRING MORNING 


By Jacob Singer 
Price 75 Cents 


Operettas that are gay and appealing for 
the Intermediate Grades 















Send for our complete list of Operettas and 
Entertainments. We also carry an extensive 
stock of Operettas from all recognized Music 
Publishers. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., 











Chicago, Hlinois 





| ment, and vice-principal. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mrs. Dorsey’s Retirement 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, for nine 
years superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles, and connected with the 
schools of that city since 1896, retired 
from official duties January 31, and 
was succeeded by Frank A. Bouelle, a 
sketch of whose life is given else- 
where. For a number of years Mrs. 
Dorsey has been one of the outstanding 
school leaders of the United States. 
There are several women who are state 
superintendents, but no other woman 
has been entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of so large a city school system. 

A graduate of Vassar College in 
1877, and for several years a teacher 
at her alma mater, Mrs. Dorsey later 
served the Los Angeles High School as 
instructor, head of the classical depart- 
In 1913 she 
was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent, and in 1920 superintendent. Mrs. 
Dorsey has given special attention to 
vocational education. She is a native 
of Penn Yan, N. Y. 

The following letter from Mrs. Dor- 
sey has been received by the California 
State Council of Education: 

“DEAR FRIENDS: 

“I have in my hands the resolution 
adopted last Saturday by the. State 
Council of Education that recites youn 
regret at my severance of official con- 
nections with educational work in Cali- 
fornia. It is an expression of appreci- 
ation that I greatly prize. 

“The press of work in the last few 
years has made it difficult for me to 
render the same full measure of ser- 
vice that I tried to give in earlier 
years, but the interests of the teachers 
of California will always be a matter 
of first consideration with me and any 
service that I, as a citizen, can render 
I shall count as a joy.” 

—_——> 


For Value Received 


An article entitled, “What Is a Pro- 
fessor Worth?” by Chancellor Edgar 
Albert Burnett of the University of 
Nebraska, published as a Bulletin of 
the university, has a bearing on the 
problems of all tax-supported schools, 
whether of university or lower grade. 
The University of Nebraska is asking 
a $263,000 increase in legislative ap- 
propriation for two years in order to 
enlarge its faculty and pay better sal- 
aries. The Bulletin demonstrates ef- 
fectively why such a request is justi- 
fied. 


Dr. Burnett tells of the 
rendered not only to the student body 
but to society by professors who have 
made important contributions along 
many lines. Particularly pertinent in 
this day of stress on professional im- 
provement as a requisite to promotion 
is Dr. Burnett’s comment: “Out of 
every instructor’s salary, every assist- 
ant professor’s salary, every profes- 
sor’s salary, a certain amount of money 
is spent toh self-improvement. If a 
man is teaching university students, 
it is inevitable that he must keep 
abreast of the world. He must engage 
in further study at other universities, 
he must travel and attend meetings to 
see how the latest developments affect 
his field of work. He must buy books 
and subscribe for magazines. Many 
colleges and universities have a plan 
whereby a man takes every seventh 
year off for study and receives either 
his full salary or at least part of it. 
We have nothing of the sort. A man 
has to pay for such things out of his 
own pocket, and yet professional im- 
provement is more or less expected of 
him. In the case of those instructors 
and professors receiving the lower 
salaries, this quest for self-improve- 
ment in their chosen field practically 
precludes their saving money. In the 
case of the average professor I should 
say that around 20 per cent of his sal- 
ary should be spent on such matters.” 

— 

A booklet entitled “Helpful Hints 
for the Traveler,” by Captain Charles 
H. Zearfoss, who has had seventeen 
years of experience at sea, is put out 
by Smith, Kline & French Company, 
Philadelphia, and may be had by pro- 
spective voyagers who will write to 


| that address for it. 


services | 
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Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisor: 
of grades, Critic Teachers in State Teac} 


ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Suburban and City Schoois. Supervisors 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago salaries up to $3600-—Critics $2800 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City . ae 
Fourth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good deman 
Year 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. for the well trained. Booklet free. 











Calls For Normal Graduates 


and experienced teachers far exceede 
our supply last year. Must have mo 
candidates. Act immediately. 

|| THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1890 








BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions 


Ask us today for information 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Allied Professional Bureaus 
The Educators Exchange 


We recommend superior teachers for the bette 
positions in colleges, public and private schoo! 






Superintendents | 
CALL 
The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
For Good Teachers 


Wire Phone Write 
| THE OHIO TEACHER'S BUREAU 
| 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio | 









Register Now. 


Marshall Field Annex Building, 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il! 
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Largest Agency in West. Enroll only Normal or College Graduates. Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 





ENVER 











Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—49th year 
| P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | *8® pitiblished twenty-eight years. 
321-323 University Building, We are constantly in touch with the Best 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and Highest Salaried Schools in the East 
L. C. MacMillan : . e r 


Send for Free Registration Blank. 
‘Positions for Teachers | Teachers Wanted ** Sheqh ani Cole 








President 





MAY ONDERDONK, - Manager 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


mpton, Syracuse 
Memphis 


Write for our free literature stating qualifications briefly. Do it now 


| Co-op. Instructors Ass'n, Marion, Ind. | ™”"SsEReia, "Rew naven 


|DENVER - - 


‘DEW i qSPL28ARE ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


‘THE STOUT TEACHERS’ AGENCY AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY 


Highly Endorsed. Enrollment Free. 
We enroll only graduates of Standard Normals, Colleges and Universities. : 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, Broadway Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Boulder, Colo. 16 copies of your photo—$1.00; 25 for $1 
| BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 15 copies of 3 recommendations $1.00; 12 application blanks —: 
No position—no fee; ““We place teachers”’, entire west. Enroll early. Send for free enrollment blank today. 
Booed Your photo must be attache: 
APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1.50 fourphow most peatinnes 
position, All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with 
$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2'4x3/4, return- 


ing the original unharmed. Not less than FULTZ STUDIOS, _ Suaemees, Geveune, 
ansas Uity, issouri. 


25 copies made from any single photo, 
Loaned 


Art Exhibits scicc, One Week 


225 Medium and Large Reproduc- 
tions of Famous Paintings (160 in 
color), with Interpretative Readings 
for 100 Pictures. An Educational 
Event. 

Outbound charges prepaid. Weight 

35 pounds. 
For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. 


PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Date 
C) Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 
[) I am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Appreciation | 
Picture Catalog and Prices for 700 Study Pictures—Colors—and Study Leaflets. 
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My name is Position. 
Name of Schoo! 
1 EEE —" Exp. Office... ad ‘ State. 
High () Consid. [) Grade (1) Rural (1) Enrollment [) 


















Drill Books in Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Grades 
By Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, lowa State Teachers’ College. 

These three books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth and eighth grades, 
are designed to supplement the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work com- 
monly covered in these grades. They are usable with any text. No one arithmetic book pro- 
vides as much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and few teachers find 
time to formulate drills of their own. ‘These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are classified under the subject headings an: 
sub-divisions common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy of selection for any 
particular purpose. Answers to all problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred ; 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 

ic Coast Office 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. S2sPacesn ca 
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Salaries and Personne] 
in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has had a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries. Its re- 
port of findings, recently published, 
offers a schedule constructed on four 
basic principles: (1) Superior ser- 
vice should be rewarded; (2) Salaries 
should meet living costs; (3) There 

should be superior personnel in princi- 
palships; (4) Foregoing policies should 
have but one limitation, namely, the 
amount of additional tax burden that 
can be reasonably carried. 

General recommendations include: 

1. That the upper maximum salary 
of the elementary school teachers 
should be available to those only who 
have completed four years of post 
high school preparation. 

2. That all new entrants to teacher- 
ships in junior and senior high school 
be required to hold a_ baccalaureate 
degree, and that as soon as practicable 
the master’s degree or its equivalent 
be set up as the minimum qualification. 

3. That all new entrants to high 
school principalships shall be required 
to hold a master’s degree. 

4. That the superintendent of 





schools be empowered to select (a) for | 


appointment from outside the Pitts- 
burgh school system to any superior 
teaching level such persons who meet 
the qualifications of the superior level 
and whose superior attainment has 
been satisfactorily established, 
special salary advancement any teacher 


or principal or other person employed | 


for professional service, regardless of 
the training qualifications or amount 
of experience of such person, whenever 
in his judgment this action can be 
justified. 


(b) for | 


| 


The committee recommended the ap- | 


pointment of another associate super- 
intendent of schools to have charge of 
personnel. The duties of this associ- 
ate superintendent would be to develop 
an organization and the necessary 
technique for the purpose of determin- 
ing where and by whom superior ser- 
vice is being rendered; to use his or- | 
ganization for the development of su- 
perior teaching during the automatic | 
increment years of the teacher’s ex- 
perience, to develop a program for the | 
selection of new teachers brought into 
the school system, and to act as a clear- 
ing house for adjusting personnel 
complaints arising from the teaching 
and administrative forces. 

At their regular quarterly meeting, 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
voted to submit to the board of educa- 
tion their views on the report of the 
Citizens’ Committee by adopting the 
following report of the association’s 
committee on resolutions: 

1. We approve, in principle, an im- 
personal merit system administered 
with all the integrity stressed by the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee. 
qualifications for entrance into the 
Pittsburgh School System. 

3. We approve the recommendation 
that before being advanced to the su- 
perior teaching levels, teachers be re- 
quired to show a high degree of merit 
in their teaching, as well as education- 
al attainments in their various fields. 

4. We approve the recommendation 
that superior teachers be considered | 
for higher salary levels for meritorious 
work, regardless of their educational 
qualifications. 

On the other hand, there are a num- | 
ber of proposals in the report of the | 
Citizens’ Committee that have caused | 
such great apprehension among the | 
teachers of both the elementary and 
the secondary schools that these pro- 
posals called forth the following resolu- | 
tions: 

1. The proposed automatic maxi- 
mum in all schedules should be sub- 
stantially increased to meet the present 
economic needs of the average teacher. 

2. The fixed percentage limitations | 
of the number of teachers who may find | 





places on the superior teaching levels 
largely defeat the purpose of any real 
merit system. 

3. Any percentage limitations to a 
merit system tend to breed discontent 
and a feeling of frustration as these 
reasons attest: 
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WITH OR WITHOUT CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 
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a. Meng superior teachers cannot 
be rewarded, adequately, because 
of a percentage block at the auto- 
matic maximums. 

b. Percentage limitations would re- 
sult in classifying in different 
salary levels teachers generally 
recognized as of equal merit; that 
is, a division of the superior 
teachers into five groups would 
necessitate the drawing of dis- 
tinctions so fine as to make fair- 
ness in classification very difficult. 





Dieting and Health 


Sugar and sweets made from it have 
been listed by some 


of the high calory content of sugar, 
but Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, a noted 
authority on foods, has stated recently, 
in connection with a discussion of the 
causes of overweight, “The attempt 
has been made to associate this over- 
weight with the present high sugar in- 
take of the country. This is an un- 
sound inference. The state of being 
overweight is the result of the excess 
calories ‘in toto’ and not of an excess 
in calories of a certain source.” 

The mania for “reducing diets” 
which has swept the country, and the 
effort of many women and girls to at- 
tain extreme  slenderness—through 
sacrifice, often, of sugar and other 
essential food elements—has gone so 
far as to alarm the medical profession. 
Indeed, a committee of eminent physi- 
cians have issued numerous warnings. 
They have joined with Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in plac- 
ing before the public the dangers of 
starvation diets. 


a 


The City of Orleans, France, will 
celebrate from May 5 to 20 the five 
hundredth anniversary of its deliver- 
ance from the English by Joan of Arc. 
Elaborate displays, rivaling those last 
year at Carcassonne, have been planned. 


writers as the | 
2. We approve the proposed high| main fattening items of diet, because | 
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‘]35| ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


Fay A wealth of original, new material | 
— of the best assortment { 
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THE COMMENCEMENT TREASURE BOOK. CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
(Flaurier). Just published. A real treasure | (Simons). Recitations, monologues, exercises, 


drills, playlets, dialogues, marches, songs, panto- 

mimes and yells. A great book. 40 cents. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING 

DAY. (Denton). For all grades. Dialogues for 


chest of clever and original material for both 
Eighth Grade and High School Commencements. 
Contents : 15 Recitations; 6 Welcome and 
Farewell Songs; 8 Class Songs; 7 


Dramatized 


| Songs; 6 Salutatories; 5 Valedictories; 4 Bur-| girls alone, for boys alone and titles for both 
lesque Salutatories and Valedictories; 4 Class | boys and girls together. Also several plays. 
Poems; 16 Orations and Essays; 8 Prophecies; | 40 cents. 


BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND 
CEREMONIES. (Irish). A big variety of com- 
mencement helps, hints, suggestions and stunts, 
for both 8th grade and high school. 40 cents, 

GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton). 
This book puts life and originality, pep and va- 


6 Drills and Pageants; 6 Vaudeville Novelties; 
5 Class Day Stunts ; 4 One-Act Plays, etc. 60 cts. 

THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES. (Flaurier). Just published. 
Every effort has been made to make this an all- 
reund guide to a successful closing day enter- 


. ~— q a. . r.|. | Tiety into the commencement events and aims 
a eBay — to fill every high school commencement need. 
Plays; 12 Rhymed Specialties; 4 Dramatized a ee DRILLS AND MARCHES. ( Irish.) 
Stories; 5 Seasonal Novelties; 7 Dances and] , No ogg : oe omen gg “me 
Drills ; 4 Closi Selecti 40 nt For every occasion imaginable. Some for boys 

— ay Se or alone, some for girls alone and some for boys 
CLOSING DAY GAYETY BOOK. (Flaurier).| and girls together. 40 cents. ; . 
Just published. For the teacher of any of the DIALOGUES O° PEP AND HUMOR (Bit- 


35 original humorous dialogues for both 
Some for all boys, some for all 
number for both boys and 


in their last day entertain- 
Recitations and 8 Va- 
introduce spice into 


first eight grades 
ment. It contains: 31 
riety Exercises that will 


ney). 
young and old. 
girls and a er 





the program; Several Springtime Novelties; 10/ girls. 40 cent . . 

| Dialogues and Plays; Several Classroom Med- RECITATIONS Oo’ PEP AND HUMOR. 

| leys; 8 Drills and Dances; 9 Songs; 6 Mono-| (Flaurier). 125 original recitations for inter- 

| lorues and Readings; Class Wills; a Class For-| mediate and upper grades. A group especially 
tune: Salutatories and Valedictories; Cheers;| for girls and one especially for boys, and selec- 
Yells and Mottoes; Opening and Closing | tions for Prize Contests. 40 cents. ; 
Speeches; Tableaux and Toasts. 40 cents. ONE HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. 


for Primary grades, 34 for Inter 
52 for Grammar grades. 
increases its usefulness 


(Irish), 22 
mediate grades and 
varied collection which 


SNAPPY SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. 
Music by Margaret Stitt, Joan Clark and Karin 





Asbrand. Just published. Clever catchy songs Apne 

for all grades. Partial Contents: “Come Out |*® the teacher. 40 cents. 

and Play’; “The Dear Old School”; “Every- WELCOME AND CLOSING SONGS 

body's Talking”; “Farewell, Schoolmates, Fare- Full directions for acting. Sheet music. 

well”; “Howdy Do, We Welcome You"; “A/ GOODBYE PENCILS! GOODBYE BOOKS! 

Queer Boy” (humorous) ; “School | is Out" ; Splendid for your closing day entertainment. 

“Summer is Calling’; “Vacation’s Trail”;|35 cents. 

“We Ain't Goin’ To Learn No More” (humor-|" THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE 80 

ous); “We've Heard it O’er and O’er” and | WELL. A song with a great climax, inspiring 

eight others. A brand-new book for wide-| words and thrilling music. Ideal as a closing 
awake singers. 50 cents. , | day feature. 35 cents. 

CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. (Trish). WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR 

| A wealth of material of the best assortment for | SMILES ALONG. Smiles are contagious and soon 

all grades. Recitations, dialogues and plays, | all will be laughing with the singers. 35 cents. 


NOW AREN'T YOU GLAD YOU CAME, Very 


songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class mottoes, sa- | 
humorous. No better song published. 35 cents, 


lutatory, valedictories, class will, etc. 40 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


| Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 





Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 


,x 5% For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 


x & For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 


10 x 12 For 5 or more. 





Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
; ) 


jects or 25 for Children or 25 





for Easter. 5% x8 Or 5v 
for Children, 3 x 3% 





Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Three Cents Each for 20 or 
more. Size7x9%. Send $1.00 
for 33 pictures of Common 
Birds with a very brief de- 
scription of each. 





Large Pictures for Fram- 
ing. Artotypes 


2 x 28 inches including 





ings of the world and natural scener 





There are also Bird and Nature pi 


Catalogues Ce is the period eas? $1.00 each for two or more; 
Our catalogue of 64 pages lists 2250 nation. Instead of developing and using it $1.25 for one 
vi tures with we mi - ire — — we too often stifle it and later vainly try to bring Send $2 ia : mT a Ii 
tons at enue of sme | ie go life again. Why not use pictures to develop | Sed $200 for “A Helping 
great and the good, the great build- the imagination in its natural place jn life? It and” and **Can’t YouTalk ? 


will then remain for all future use. 


the margin. 


Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 








tures in natural colors 











It costs 15 cents in coin or stamps ‘The [Pe roy Pictures ‘© 60x 13, Malden, Mass. for one. 


each for two or more; $2.00 








The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts *>.,:" 
Beautifa! Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 


Furnished in the following ribbon colors; Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
Scarlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired. New Remembrance Poems include 
“Life's Choicest Gift,’ “Who Are Wanted?" ‘‘My Wish for You,’’ etc. 
Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil 

Prices—Large size marks, 2°) x 9 inches, )0 or less 1.68; additional ones 14¢ each 
Smaller size marks » x9 inches, 10 or leas, $1.48; additional ones 12¢ each 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order 

Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the abov rices Ww be allowed each order 

Send 4 cents for Sample Kook Marks of both sixes, with order blank showing the 
ribbon colors and full text of v * 

#f tee tete to send for samples, welwill select for you at once and guarantee satistaction. 
BROWN & BROWN, DEPT. 46, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








KODAK FILMS— 38 Sexe kb IN 
DEVELOPED 5e—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ROWN’S Home Study School 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 
Salesmanship and al! reinted subjects 
complete information. Dept. N 








a 


in the 








Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


ihe University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation, 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
ummer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 


unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term July 22 to August 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration and Journalism. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
ties for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 


Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. 
mon point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— — a ae oe = ~~ Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — — 
Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Please send me the Bulletins checked below 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 


Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 





tiend, Summer Schoolg 





Summer Recreation Bulletin 


A Girl-Scout Leaders’ Camp 


From May 17 to September 5, at| 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.—in Westches- 
ter County about 30 miles from New|} 
York City—the Edith Macy Training | 
Camp will be open to all Girl Scout | 
Leaders and other young women inter- | 
ested in Girl Scouting. This camp was | 
given by V. Everit Macy in memory} 
of his wife Edith Carpenter Macy. 
The camp program will include, in the 
morning, courses in Troop Manage-| 
ment, Nature Lore, Outdoor Sketching 
and Handicraft, Pageantry, Psychology | 
of Girls, and courses for Local Direc- | 
tors, Camp Counselors, and Camp 
Directors. The afternoon will be given | 
to recreation of various kinds. This} 
camp, which is the National Training 
School for Girl Scout Leaders, is con- 
ducted by Jane Deeter Rippin. In- 
quiry as to details should be made to 
Girl Seouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 








100 Per Cent Accuracy 


“The taxpayer is entitled to better 
service than we teachers have been} 
giving,” is the opinion of Professor 
Guy M. Wilson of Boston University’s 
school of education, who has been lec- 
turing throughout the South on “The 
Challenge of 100 Per Cent Accuracy in 
the Fundamentals.” 
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| Early Examination of Eyes 


The value of an examination of the 
|eyes of children at an early age wa 
| stressed by Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 

New York City, secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, in an address at Scranton. 
Pa., at the opening of the second 
annual Educational Week for the 
Blind. 

“Too many children are handicapped 
in their school work and in their pla 
by defective vision that has not bee: 
recognized by parents or _ scho 
authorities,” Miss Brown said. “It 
important that every child’s eyes 
examined thoroughly before he ent: 
school, and that any defects, if the; 
are found, be corrected, 

“Determining the condition of a 
child’s eyes at an early age often ha 
far-reaching influences. First of al 
immediate steps can be taken to co 
rect any defects of vision, perhaps pr 
venting blindness, and thus avoiding 
one of the most serious handicaps of 
life which might otherwise be the 
child’s lot. Even when a defect of 
vision is not corrected readily, however, 
its discovery is of great value. Lack 
of appreciation of a child’s handicap 
sometimes develops a mental problem 
as severe as eye trouble. 

“The case of one particular school 


| boy stands out in my memory. Al 
|though of apparent intelligence and 


with an attractive personality, he was 
a great problem to his teacher. Al 
ways failing in his lessons, stumbling 
over the simplest blackboard problems, 
he seemed to be a hopeless incompe- 
tent until a new and more progressive 
teacher insisted that his eyes be ex- 
amined. A new world was opened to 
the boy with the gradual correction 
of the serious abnormality of his eyes 
that was discovered. He had been un- 
able to concentrate previously because 
he could not see well. Soon after this 
important step was taken, however, he 
was able to see his lessons in a manner 
which made him a joy to teachers and 
parents. 

“During the formative years, eyes 
should be regularly examined by some- 
one qualified to diagnose and treat the 
various troubles that result from 
abnormalities. Symptoms such as 
headaches, blurred vision, granulated 
lids, smarting or pain in the eyes, 
should lead to a call on the eye special- 
ist. This advice, of course, applies to 
adults as well. 

“School children should be warned 
to guard against injuring their eyes 
through carelessness while studying 
or playing. High school students suffer 
painful eye injuries occasionally while 
experimenting without the guidance 
of an instructor in physics and chem 
istry laboratories, or while conducting 
experiments with inadequate facilities 
in their own homes. Basketball and 


“The evidence is at hand that better | wrestling mishaps and carelessness 


service is possible,” says Professor | 
Wilson. “If we teachers are a group 
of incompetents, we should admit it 
and cease to make the claim of being a 
profession.” The Boston University 
educator considers that failure to at- 
tain 100 per cent results in the simple 
tool materials of spelling, language, 


arithmetic, and writing has been the| 


fault of the teaching program rather 
than of the child. His formula for a 
better program is: (1) The elimina- 
tion of many useless processes, (2) 
Deferring drill in fundamentals until 
the child is more mature, (3) A more 
careful analysis of the proper kind of 
drill, with a better follow-up until 
mastery is secured. 
ee 


The “Travel Letters” of Jay C. 
Hills, president of Peck & Hills Furni- 
ture Company, have been collected in 
booklet form and will be distributed 
with the compliments of the various 
managers and executives of that com- 
pany. Mr. Hills spent eight months in 
1925-26 in Europe and North Africa. 
Once a week he wrote a letter to the 
“P & H Family.” Requests for this 
booklet may be addressed to Peck & 
Hills Furniture Company, 1355 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, or 215 West 
35th Street, New York. 


with pens and pencils have also 
brought about numerous painful in- 
juries.” 

Miss Brown returned recently from 
Europe where she assisted the League 
of Red Cross Societies in a study of in- 
ternational aspects of the movement 
to prevent blindness and conservé 
vision. She has been identified with 
this movement in America since 1920 

—_——@—————_ 


| A Correction 


On page 16 of our last Decembe! 
issue, we referred to a children’s ref- 
erence work entitled “Pictured Know! 
edge” as published by the National 
Home and School Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. This was a mistake. Th: 
publishers are Marshall Hughes 4 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. The pr: 
ent address of the National Home a 
School Association is 1811 Prairi 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


_——_@———_— 


garding time-tables, hotels, “pensions, 
resorts, itineraries, etc., can be obtained 
from the recently established French 
Government Tourist Information 
Bureau, 4 East 52d Street, New York. 
Clayland Tilden Morgan is the director 
in charge of this bureau. 





Travel information on France—re- 


>< 


March 1929 
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ay any instrument in a few short months 
.... learn this delightfully simple way 


alphabet, you can now quickly learn to play your favorite instru- 

ment! A delightful new method has made it positively easy to 
read and play music within just a few months. And the cost is only 
a fraction of what people used to spend on the old, slow method! 

You don’t need a private teacher. You study entirely at home, in 
the privacy of your own room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. And, strange as it may seem, you'll enjoy every minute of it— 
because the new method is agreeable as well as rapid! 


No Tricks or Stunts— You Learn from 
“Regular’’ Music 


You don’t have to know the first thing about music in order to begin. 
You learn to play from actual notes, just like the best musicians do. 
And almost before you realize your progress, you begin playing real 
tunes and melodies instead of just 
scales. There are no trick “numbers,” 
no “memory stunts”. When you finish 
the U. S. School of Music course, you 
can pick up any piece of regular print- 
ed music and play it! You'll be able 

to read music, popular and classic, and 

but now when I play pieces of play it from the notes. You'll acquire 

Grand Opera and = selections - 

from Verdi, Mozart, Bach, ete., a life-long ability to please your 
it is I who laugh. I owe all I » » . 2 

have learned to the U. S. short- friends, amuse yourself, and, if you 

=m ~~ ee a kees Bes like, make money. (Musicians are 

alata apes See highly paid for their pleasant work.) 

Whether you like the piano, violin, ’cello, 

organ, saxophone, or any other instru- 


| EARNING music is no longer a difficult task. If you can read the 





Here’s Proof! 


“I am making splendid pro- 
gress and can play almost any 
piece of music I pick up My 
friends used to laugh when I 
first took up music with you, 


“I have found the lessons 
very interesting and exceed- 


ingly easy. They could not be ag 
made any clearer in the Eng- ment, you can now learn to play it in an 
lish language. I will always amazingly short time. By means of this 
give the U. S. School of Music = 


my best approval.” wonderful newly perfected method read- 

A. F. B., Clinton, N. C. ing and playing music is made almost as 

., +4 simple as reading aloud from a book. You 

“I do not understand how simply can’t go wrong. First you are told 
you can give so much for the > . : . 

how a thing is done, then a picture shows 


money. The course is a mu- 
sical education in itself. I wish you how, then you do it yourself and hear 


writing out test exercises. And if anything comes up, which is not entirely 
plain, you can write to your instructor and get a full, prompt, personal reply! 


The Surest Way to be Popular and Have a Good Time 


Do you sit “on the sidelines” at a party? Are you out of it because you 
can’t play? Many, many people are! It’s the musician who claims atten- 
tion. If you play, you are always in demand. Many invitations come to 
you. Amateur orchestras offer you wonderful afternoons and evenings. 
And you meet the kind of people you have al- 
ways wanted to know. So don’t miss this ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 


Free Book and Demonstration 





Choose Your 





Course 
Lesson 
The whole interesting story about the U. S. — pe : 
School course can not be told on this page. So Ukelcle ne 
a booklet has been printed “Music Lessons Cornet Saxophone 
in Your Own Home. You can have a copy Piccolo Harp 
absolutely free by mailing the coupon below. Trombone Mandolin 
With it will be sent a Free Demonstration Les- Guitar ‘Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech 
Culture 
Drums and Traps 


son which shows better than words how de- 
lightfully quick and easy this wonderful 
Method is. The booklet will also tell you all 
about the amazing new Automatic Finger 
Control. If you are really anxious to become 
a good player on your favorite instrument, Automatic Finger 
mail the coupon now—to-day. Instruments Control 

supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. Banjo (Plectrum, 
School of Music, 63 Brunswick Bldg., New 5-String or Tenor) 
York City. (Please write plainly.) 














UL. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” with in 
troduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 


your easy payment plan. Is 1 interested in the following course: 


Have You Instrument? 





more people in limited financial 
circumstances would realize that 
one can really successfully learn 
to play from your course, with- 
out the aid of a teacher.” 

W. E. W., Montesano, Wash. 








it. No private teacher would make it any 
clearer. The lessons come to you by mail 
at regular intervals. They consist of com- 
plete printed instructions, diagrams, all 
the music you need, and music paper for 


Name 


Address 


State 
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How to 


Redecorate a Waste Basket 


the easy, inexpensive, LePage’s way 
these directions show you how 


[he following durections from 
LePage's new book, ‘'Craft 
Creations in the Modern Man- 
ner,’’ show how to freshen an 
old waste basket with new and 
modern beauty. 

First select an attractive paper 
to cover the outside, and 
nother paper of contrasting 





or harmonizing color tor the 
nside, Then cut a strip of 


the outside paper one inch wider than the friend, LePage's Glue 

epth of the basket and long enough to go riven in LePage’s Book 

ound the basket and lap the endsover one ‘decorating 30 different 3 
inch. Spread a thin coat of LePage’s over part was done for you by an interior decora- | 


the entire under surface of the paper and  torin New York. All you 


lepage in place, letting one end lap over the follow her directions. 
ther, and folding the top edge = 
over into the inside and the bottom 
edge over the bottom. Cut a strip 
of lining paper one inch wide 
and lepage in place along the 


coupon below 
inside bottom joint. Cuta sheet E 
of lining paper ‘{ inch less all 


‘round than inside bottom and 





lepage in place. 
lining paper 4 inch less top 
and bottom than inside depth 
and long enough to go around 
inside sides and lap ends one 
one inch, 
Shellac and let dry. 


Just try it and see how easy 
is, and see what 
basket you 
the help of the old mending 


Full directions are 
for making or re- 


Some of the thing 
class work in the occupational hour. 


AGE'S 


Send for the 





LePage's Craft League, 











665 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass Name 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find . 
, n Street 
te in payment for LePag atest 
wok. Craft ( ‘ i a 
Manner Vlea Acopy City 
= wy 











jumee; was personally tidy, but his writ- 
ing exercises were dreadful. Finally, the 
teacher tested a Pa the whole 


problem was solved! lobody could have 
written clearly with —_ point! 


Pens that you can't depend on for uni- 
formly good points often work injustice. It’s 
worth while to be sere. Make sure your ~7~ 
use Esterbrooks—every pen, in every » i 
individually inspected and passed. E ap 
pupil gets a fair chance with an Esterbrook. 


Please try these smooth responsive pens, 
at our expense. Send name, position, school 
system,and youraddress toDept. N.1. forFREE 
samples. Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 





HY JOHNNY 
couldn’t be neat! 


&stertiook 











THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


THE UNIVERSAL SPELLER. By Claude 
Anderson Phillips, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education and Director of the 
University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Martha 
Mayfield Powell, A.M., Critic Teach- 
er, Sixth Grade, University of Utah. 
Cloth. 144pp. 60c. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 

| Enric HED TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN 
THE HicH ScHoot. A Source Book 
for Teachers of Science Listing 
Chiefly Free and Low Cost Illustra- | 
tive and Supplementary Materials. 
By Maxie Nave Woodring, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mer 
vin E. Oakes, Assistant in Natural! 
Sciences, Teachers College; and H. 
Emmett Brown, Teacher of Science, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College. 
Cloth. 385pp. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. | 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHEMISTRY. A | 
Story Book of Science for Young 
People. By Harriett Blaine Beale, 
author of “Stories from the Old 
Testament.” Illustrated by J. Ed- 
mund Woods. Cloth. 253pp. $2.50. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








TuHRIrt EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOL 


Savincs. Report No. IV. Based 
chiefly on Boston experiences. Co- 
operative Social Research by Sim- 
mons College and the Women’s Edu- | 
cational and Industrial Union. By} 
Mildred Walke Walter, Fellow in the 
Research Department. Paper. 72pp. 
50e. Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 264 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE TEACHER OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL. | ° 


By J. Frank Marsh, A.M., Ped.D., 
Secretary, State Board of Education, 
West Virginia. Cloth. 244pp. World | 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

WHITHER MANKIND. A Panorama of 
Modern Civilization. Edited by 
Charles A. Beard, co-author of “The. 
tise of American Civilization.” Cloth. 
415pp. $3.00. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

HANDBOOK OF ATHLETICS FOR COACHES 
AND PLAYERS. By Graham “Tipe. | 


University of Illinois. Cloth. 161pp. 
$1.80. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY | 
DEALING WITH EXAMINATIONS AND 
ScHooL Marks. By C. W. Odell, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Edu- | 
cational Research, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. (Bulle- 
tin No, 43.) Paper. 42pp. 50c. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

How Pupits SOLVE PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC. By Walter S. Monroe, 


Director, Bureau of Educational Re- | 


search, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. (Bulletin No. 44.) 
Paper. 3lpp. 50c. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

JuNtoR LEAGUE PLays: “Cinderella.” 
A Play for Children in Three Acts. 
By Eugenia Sheppard Black. 25pp. 
“The Poor Little Turkey Girl.” A 
Play of Pueblo Indian Folk Lore. 
By Dorothy Hamilton Brush. 62pp. 
In paper covers. Each 50c. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York. 

ONnE-Act COMEDIES: “How the Prin- 
cess Capricious Became the Empress 
of Tiny Isle.” A travesty on power. 
By John Russell. 18pp. “Mr. Susan 
Peters.” By Harriet Ford. 24pp. 
“What Imagination Will Do.” By 
Harriet Ford. 2lpp. In paper cov- 
ers. Each 30c. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 

A ScHoo, CHILD’s BisLte Stupy. By 
Mame Knight Larsen. Paper. 24pp. 
Mame Knight Larsen, Elmsford, 
New York. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,’” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 

ural Teacher's Prob- 


lems,”” “Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,” “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,"’*“The Junior 





Courses in 40 High School Movement,” 
subjects com- “Elementary School Ad- 
ey — ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion, *“Educz ational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
307 Ellis Hall ICAGO, WLINOIS 














You can_ complete 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col and to jeading professions. This 


nd courses described 
' Free Bulletin Send for it yopay oe — 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Av. & 56th St, © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 





Dept. 1267, 








Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail C\ 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many ot! 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with ; 
Only common school education required. Exar 
tions often, Thousands appointed each year. S« 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS voir HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 
Write today eg Serour OE BOOKLET. .. tells how to leary 
to play P Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, «t 
epee or ‘advanced players. Your only expense abou 
Se per day for music and postage used 


Amerie School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 














Test Your Story Writing 


Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don't know their 
ewn dormant ability. Dr. Burton 
Analysis Teotindieatseve ur power to create 
rs that live, to anders mo 
te. sty sa splendid =e of 
instinet Bens | L r thie free 
and rec 
booklet, 



















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [24th year 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchroor 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 1 
page booklet, “The Projession of Home-Making” , FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 061 E.5tth St. E.S8th St.,Chicago 


HORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fort 
a course in writing and marketing of the 
and sample copy of THe WRiTER's 
~-7 0 Write ¥- 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
eon it Springtield, Mass. 


The Cooperative Schoo! 
Achievement Tests Bulletin for six issues 
(January-June) and 20 of any one of the following test 
for $1.00: Geography (7th and &th); U. S. History (sth ar 
H.8.); Language (#th and 9th). Mix your order if 
refer. No samples or single copies. Address 
Cooperative SCHOOL BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, ind. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course In geners 

nursing to High School graduates over 18 A Miliatior a with 

— is Training School, —_ Visiting Nurse Asser. Classes « 
be August - January or information ad 


CTOR OF NURSES, 4420 Clarendon penne. Chicago. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, ( 
lege and a Courses. Ilon 
Study Bulletin FRE 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL cOUitGE, Washington, ) ( 






























ENTERTAINME —Stunts Folk 
} aS Special Material 
etc REE: Mc 
4 = criptive catalogue 


a1a1 nuk all 36 PLAY. SY, BUREAU. et CALIFORNIA. 














GOV T. POSITIONS 


35 10°75 WEEKLY 





. 146, St. Leas, 
s How to Qualify for 
laries, loestions, opportun- 
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Souvenir Style 29 


T like them 
I think they are 





Received my souvenirs O. K. 
n The work is perfect. 
beautiful. 

Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 


This is my fifth order so of course, “‘Sei- 


ert Souvenirs Satisfy. wide, 
Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio 
Gentlemen :—I have ordered my souvenirs We print on 


thru you for upwards of fifteen years and 
have always been well pleased. Please fill 
this order after the same manner you have 
done heretofore. 

F 


. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. Can be had 
I wish you to know that I was very much with or with- 
pleased with my souvenirs I ordered of you 
ast spring. Everything was fine Thanks out photo. 
ery much for filling my order as | wished. ’ 
Miss Margaret Ekins, Eaton Rapids, Mich. Prices: 8 or 


Gentlemen :—I received the souvenirs in 





plenty of time and was very much pleased sas 
ly ditional ones [| °§ 
I have had different souvenirs for several 10¢ each. If Ee 
years but not any that I have ever liked any ‘ " 
etter. photos are de- 
Marion I, Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. sired add 2¢ : 
extra for each |) 
ope All orders are mailed «¢« "eniT 
Prompt Mailing prepaid within a day SOUVERIE. j 
or so after their receipt, excepting those r , 
ealling for photographs, which require a You can't go r 
little additional time. wrong if you H 
° Must accompany all orders. order this ele- 
Remittance Send post office order or 


our personal check. 


tiveness and design. 


new ness. 


On the inside we print for you the following: 
county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. 
sired 


souvenirs) ““The Close of School” 


Iliustrated on the 


the ribbon just 
as shown here. 


less $1.90. Ad- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


For 28 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard of attrac- 
Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, 
Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit as a parting gift. 


Description of Souvenir Style 29 


inches and is bound with silk cord. 


In addition to the special printing there 


The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. 
| graved (not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. 
/ shown in illustration. 


It is steel en- 
The design is exactly as 


The lower part shows a country school house with an outline of a city school in 
the background, which makes this souvenir very attractive 
narrow flap on the right on which the “School Year 1929” chain appears, adds that distinctive touch of 
Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. 
a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. 
size 34% x 614 


as well as appropriate for any school. The 


If the photo is not desired 
It is a 12 page booklet including the cover, 


Name of school, district number, township or city, 


We also add the grades if de- 


also appears a splendid poem (written especially for our 
with fine illustrations 


and other appropriate matter. 


Description of Souvenir Style 28 


right. 


Ribbon Souvenir Bookmark 


mcegereeerrettT? 


We have added 
to our line of 
gifts a 
derfully 
silk 
souvenir. 
illustration 
gives 
faint 
its beauty. It 
is 7 inches long 
and 2% inches 


won- 

fine 
ribbon 
The 


but a 
idea of 


gant souvenir. 





: Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord. 
Your photograph, if used, can be inserted in the oval in the center. 
as in souvenir No. 29, excepting that the poem ““The Close of School”’ is entirely different. 


The inner pages are about the same 
Size 344 x 6% in. 


Price of Souvenir Style 28 


Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 
but the High Quality maintained 


We Pay the Postage 





Without wie Without 
Quantity Phove Phote Quantity Phote 
6 $1.40 $1.54 30 2.60 
8 1.50 1.65 32 2.70 
10 1.60 1.80 34 2.80 
12 1.70 36 2.90 
14 1.80 38 8.00 
16 1.90 40 3.10 
18 2.00 42 3.20 
20 2.10 44 3.30 
22 2.20 46 3.40 
24 2.30 48 3.50 
26 2.40 50 3.60 
28 2.50 52 3.70 4.95 








Additional ones without photo, 5¢ each. 
With Photo 7e each. 


Price of Souvenir Style 29 


For cost of Souvenir Style 29 add 1¢ 
to above price for each Souvenir. 


Extra Photos can be had at 50¢ per doz. 


A Transparent Envelope is furnished 
for all of our Souvenirs FREE. 

Pupils appreciate Seibert Souvenirs. 
A school token which they treasure 
and keep. 


4 Send us 8 cents extra 
Assured Delivery and we will replace ab- 


solutely free any order lost in the mail. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box A, DOVER, OHIO 








Il 


We feel bowr glad’ and sad to-day 
And searce can tude the ring 1d Na 
We're glad for changes on lifes way 
Yet sad to par from schoo! meted 





Souvenir Style 28 
Photograph Souvenirs If you want 


your photos on 
souvenirs, all that is required is for you to 
send a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse 
and we will make a small photo for each soa- 
venir just like the illustration on this page. 
We can copy a large or small photograph or 
from a group, providing the one to be copied is 
not too close to others in the group. We can 
also copy proofs but they must be very ciear 
and distinct. However bear this in mind, we 
can’t do the impossible. We can't copy an old 
worn out photo and make good prints from it, 
The small photos will be exact reproductions 
of the photo you send us. 

Don't send us a photo smaller than a postage 
stamp, even that is too smal! for best resulta. 
Send us the best photograph you have, well 
wrapped as we return it to you uninjured. A 
large photo will always copy better than a 
small one. Bear this in mind, 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not nec- 
essary however to have samples as thousands 
of teachers send us orders without seeing sam- 
ples and we positively please them or refund 
their money. 

Wh y Ord Send name of School, 

en rou CF District Number, Town- 
hip or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, 
School Board and County Superintendent. Send 
your order early. Don't wait until within a 
few days of the close of school. Tell us when 
your school closes. You should order as many 
or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 

If you order less than the number of schol- 
ars, add 3c for each name in excess of the num- 
ber you order. Whether you live in Maine, 
North Dakota, Florida or California, we serve 
you promptly. 








To Develop Character 


Within the month three requests for 
information about men suitable to fill | 
the position of director of character 
education in public-school systems have 
been received. These and other signs 
indicate that superintendents of public 
schools not only are feeling the need 
for pointed attention to the problems 
of character development but are also 
preparing to handle the problems ac- 
cording to accepted practices. They 
are selecting specialists to care for 
these matters much as religious com- 
munities employ pastors and priests. 

Whether such a movement is wise | 
or not is beyond proof at this time. 
Experimentation alone will answer the 
question. 

If such positions are created, how- | 
ever, one danger must be recognized. 
The members of the department of 
character education cannot become 
substitutes for the teachers in the de- 
velopment of the character of pupils. 
Stimulations to honesty, ambition, in- 
dustry, and courtesy are obligations of 
the teacher set in a context of curric- 
ular and extra-curricular activities. 

No one in the school system can take 
the place of the instructor. He has 
closer contact with the student than 
any other school official. He meets the 
student more frequently; he sees him 
at work. He can gauge his strength 
and shortcomings through oral recita- 


tions, written work, and informal con- 
tacts. These considerations are im- 
portant because the most of the in- 
struction in the development of traits, 


| of personality and character, is indi- 


rect and comes as a by-product of nor- 
mal activities such as are, or should be, 
carried on 
tional Research Bulletin, 
University. 


Ohio State 
> 

“The Writer’s Guide to Accuracy,” 

by J. W. Roberts, author of “Excep- 

tional Course in English,” is devoted 

to Letter-Writing, Sentence Study, 


Gems. The 28 large-size pages are con- 
veniently bound in loose-leaf form, so 
that individual sheets may be taken 
out at pleasure. Specimen letters— 
social and business—are given, to- 
gether with a large number of, helpful 
suggestions as to good and poor usage. 
“The Writer’s Guide” is published by 
the author at 1111 Pratt Boulevard, 
Chicago, Tl. 
ee 

A display representing Old Faithful, 
the famous Yellowstone geyser, in 
action, is being presented as part of 
the educational exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company at the Cleveland 
convention of the Department of 
Superintendence. This company has 
a line of school art products named 
“Old Faithful” to which the display 
calls attention effectively. 


| 


| 


in the classroom.—Educa- | 


| Synonyms, Punctuation, and Memory | 
















Catalog Schoo! 
Slides 


Contains listing of 2%,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Practically everything for the school 
room, carried in stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. 
Write for our 1928 - 1929 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 
for Principals and Teachers. 






Take advantage of our very Special 
Premium Offers and secure many 
attractive and necessary articles for 
your school room. 


| Send for list of premiums with our 
1 Special Offer. 





OUR NEW ENGRAVED LINES ARE NOW READY 


GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND DIPLOMAS 
lore attractive and origina! than ever. 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
jistinctive, yet inexpensive. 
SOCIALLY CORRECT MONOGRAMMED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary printed style 


Write us as to your requirements and we will be pleased to send samples 
and designs most suited to your purpose. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899 




























































12 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Daffodil t 
ith d 
wl ew | 
When the pupils come with spring 
flowers fresh from the gardens, do 
you make use of the opportunities 
for nature study and drawing? Im- 
pressions made in the primary 
grades last throughout a lifetime. | 
Through drawing, help the children | 
to retain the beauty and charm of spring flowers. 
Try outlining lightly the shapes of the flowers within a space | 
6x8 inches. Then put in the pale yellows and deep oranges of 
the daffodil blossoms, and the pale yellow-greens and deep 
blue-greens of stems and leaves. What a fine lesson for the 
spring exhibit ! 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, the favorite drawing medium of | 
America’s childhood, can best rival the color and texture of 
flowers. With the eight color box, a 
Sond for wour com of} child can represent with accuracy, the 
“The Magic Door” pm spring array of colors. CRAYOLA 
attractive booklet in the makes the cleanest lines, and the 
interests of better crayon smoothest tones. Every child should 
om an menue aatiode have his very own box of CRAYOLA. | 
ent ol enh gerry | And he will want a new fresh box for 
is free. When writing, his spring drawing. 
state your official posi- 
tion. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Best known Crayon in the World. 
gee YOUR SPRING PROGRAM |] 
B24 NEW IDEAS 

“KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER” 

(for the set) $1.00 | 
12 delightful food charts, 10 by 14 inches, in color, presenting food 
values in picture form easy to remember, attractive to look at | 

FOOD FOR THE BODY AND FOOD | 

FOR THOUGHT 75¢ 
a practical, stimulating outline suggesting a well balanced diet 
TH E useful with the above charts. 
<0 RED LETTER DAY PLAYS $1.00 
WOMANS A collection of short plays for April Fool's Day, May Day, and 
~~ other sapri f i . 
PRESS || pert ta a Getchell Parsons 
600 THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
LEXINGTON Please send....... panenanmies = . . to 
AVENUE 
is 
NEW YORK | 
] $ encosssaesesssesesMClOSOG 











Are You Interested in 
| Writing? 
‘““ . . 
| Send for twenty-five graded lessons which 
Red will start you in the writing game. Paper 


cover. Sixty cents, postage included. Club 
rates, five or more, fifty cents each. 


Address: A. Paschall, Box 195, Toledo, O. 








—a delight- 
film lent RAT DENOURER, Ba SION. Leoamnlon Chleneo. 











FREE! 


“The children feel that ‘Reddy’ is one 
of them~ a real, live, human boy-—con- 
gratulations!" Board of Education, City 
of New York. 


FOLK 
DANCES 








“The outstanding film of the hour for GAMES — FESTIVALS 
health education”~—(Ofice af Supt. of PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 
Schoola, Newark, N. J. Thousande of = pee 
— 
Write for information _ de 


64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., 


| Lectures by L. U. Wilkinson on contempo- 


| dergartens, community houses, state board- 


| Director, Henri Goy. 


| 120, Berlin W. 35. 





Dept. N-2, 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. C. 


Makers of “‘Derbac’* Shampoo 
| Soap & Comb. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers af Educational Books since 1838 


67 West 44 Street, New York 

















| Cc 
| BASTIAN BROS. CO. 8921 BASTIAN BLOG. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS March 1929 


Foreign Summer Schools 
In The Journal of the National Edu- | 


cation Association for February is pub- 
lished the following list of foreign 
summer schools for 1929, as compiled 
by Adele Humphrey, vice-principal of 
the Polytechnic High School, Los An- 
geles, with the promise that a more 
complete list will appear later: 














“My Out-Door Friends’’ 
y Uut-Voor Friends 
Use Susan Lowe’s 
BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS 
this spring tg interest your children in making 
their “out-of-door” scrapbook truly attractive 
These Patterns are to be colored. 
Spring’s announcer—the red-breasted robin, fluff 
chirpy chicks, a haughty rooster, a pink-eyed rabb 
proudly carrying basket with many-colored eggs, ar 
some of the spring patterns contained in this set 
Four pages of instruction sheets are included with set 
Good-sized patterns. 
Price of 75 Patterns 60c Prepaid. 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N, 736 West 173rd St., New York City. 


University of London. Holiday Course 
for Foreigners. July 19-August 15, 1929. 


rary English writers, W. Ripman on sounds 
of modern English, Gilbert Slater, British 
contributions to European culture, Allen 5. 
Walker, the history of London and English 
architecture. Classes in phonetics and con- | 
versation. Director, Walter Ripman, M.A. 
Austro-American Institute of Education. 
Elizabethstrasse 9, Vienna I. July 17-Aug- 
ust 13. Courses in German language, lec- 
tures, excursions to children’s clinics, kin- 











School Emblems 
N1763 -Sterting Silver Ring with 
r letters and dat 
$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c eac! 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 


4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass 


University of Grenoble, France. July 1- 
October 31. Elementary and advanced lec- 
tures in French language, civilization, and 
literature for foreigners. Special work in 
phonetics. Visits to places of interest in 
mountains of Dauphiny and Savoy, and to 
the towns of the Rhone Valley and the 
Riviera. 

University of Paris. 


ing school, etc. | 





July 1-October 28. 
Courses in French 
literature, general history of France, his- 
tory of art, history of ideas in France, 
history of French civilization. 

University of Berlin. Potsdamerstrasse, 
From middle of July to 
last of August. Lectures on German lit- 
erature, art, history, educational matters, 
and economic relations. German language, 
phonetics, conversation classes; visits to! 
museums, schools, etc. 

University of Gottingen. Month of July. 
Herr Gossman, Sekretariat. German lan- 
guage, philosophy, and pedagogy, econom- 
ics and sociology, history, pure and ap- 
plied mathematics, and physics. 

University of Hamburg. Month of Aug- 
ust and fortnight’s tour of Germany. Ed- 
mund Siemersallee, Hamburg, 13. German 
language, economic and intellectual life of 
Germany, organization of public welfare. 

University of Heidelberg. Augustiner- 
gasse 15. Month of July. German lan- 
guage, literature, folklore, music, art, his- 


Hard Enamel 
No.C 14 Each Dozen 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill. 22 2.20 
Sterl. Sil. -25 2.50 
Roll. Gold 45 4.25 


No.R14 Each No.C125 Each 
Sterl. Sil. $1.25|Gold Fill. $0.35 
410 Kt. Gold 3.75/ Sterl. Sil. 50 
14Kt. Gold 4.75] Roll. Gold 
No. G 287 Pin Guard and Chain 


Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 
anda cathe: macener 


Stl. Sil. $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea. J 
Ri. Gid. 1.90Ea., Dz. 1.45 Ea. L(g 
. 10k Gid. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 2.50 Ea. “wl 
G 287 No. R 281 Raised Letters and 


Year or background Hard Enameled 

Each Doze 
Ster!. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2 bh 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Fa 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ka 
Sampces LOANED upon your Principal's Ende 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 

214 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. 
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tory, economics, medicine, chemistry, and . . 
geology. Heidelberg festival plays will be ass ngs and Ins 
presented. 

! 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 


Associazione Italo-Americana. 271 Corso 


Umberto I, Rome. July and August. Ital- Send for CATALOGUE 
ian language and literature, art and arch- Award Pins Like This For 
aeology, economic, industrial, and social Spelling, Attendance, 
development of Italy. Courses given at| eportment, 


Punctuality, Scholarship, 
Blue Enamel—Goid Plated 


Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c 
Lots of 12 or more 10° less 


Cc. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bidg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


University of Rome especially for Amer- 
ican students and teachers. 

Bureau International d’Education. 4 Rue 
Charles Bonnet, Geneva, Switzerland. Last 
two weeks in August. The work of the 
League of Nations; development of inter- 
national co-operation. 


Institute Jacques Daleroze. 44 Terras-|) MAEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 
siere, Geneva. Ten days in August. te Sete oe at les Ber divest rom Mamateaneres 
Rhythmic movement, plastic, solfege, and oem = oom on Woe tor Conatog 
improvisations. Four lessons a day. ‘eas 











Institute J. J. Roussecu. 4 Rue Charles | 


Se 
RING S29 


Bonnet, Geneva. Two weeks in August. ss 
eve , i imenta . 20e $1 73 | Sterting Silver gr > . por 
Psychology of the child and experimental ah Ed Rt ee tie a el 
psychology. Rolled Gold Se 475) 54 KY Gold 6 + [Rolled Gold Sie 6 & 
Sold Gold $1. 13.00 Sond Gold $1.60 16m 


Universite de Geneve. July and August. . 
Modern French language and literature: REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 
Literary analysis, classical literature, 
French spiritual life, art, excursions, op- 
portunities for sports and Alpine climbing. 
Social and theatrical evenings. 

Center of Historical Studies, Madrid. ‘ 
Director, Homero Seris, Almagro, 26, Ma- more 1.90 each, in yoo — 
drid 4. Month of July. Spanish language, . loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 
grammar, phonetics, literature, art, and | Metal Arts Co., Inc., 842 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
history. Classes in conversation and com- 
position. Contemporary literature, Span- 
ish life, music, and commercial course in 
Spanish. Visits to museums and excur- 
sions to other cities. 

University College of South West of 
England, Exeter, Devon. Professor J. W. 
Schopp, M.A. Month of August. English | 
language, literature, phonetics, life, and in- 
stitutions. | 

a 

Some people guess, think they’ve 
thought, and then give an opinion.— 
Puck. 
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Pins, This Sterling Silver Ring. 
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14-A Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded : 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 
What You Find 
Pronunciation 
How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings | 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 














Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark 20 the Best 






AL 
WEBSTER'S 
















All lat mode nished 
brand pew. GU t evens for ten 







easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer. 





international Tpeetiert Ex., 186 W, Lake St., Dept.354. Chicago, ill. 








PLAYS —- PLAYS PLAYS 
Send for our PREE new cataiog—it gives allthe facts you need 
about cast, plot, setting, ete., of over 1000 of the best 
plays available f of amateur pre roduction. With - J will be 
@asy to select material for holidays and al! days. s the most 
up-to-date guide to Plays, Entertainments, Monolc onan, ete 
Dramatic Pub. Co.,Dept. 10, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


! Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
| Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIL. 

Please send me Free, your Bibie Test and 
Bulletin. No obligation. 


Street and No...... 
cn 
I. 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


New Practical Aids 


for Teachers for 
Developing Skill in 
Sight — of — 


A Comprehensive Professional | 
Library 


} 

In commenting upon the purposes | 
and scope of The Classroom Teacher, 
a recently published work in twelve | 
volumes, ‘Mrs. E. B. Wilson who for 
| sixteen years has been engaged in ex- 
tension work for the Iowa State Teach- 
}ers College at Cedar Falls, says: “At 
the present time the most serious de- 
fects in our schools arise from teachers 
growing stale in their work. Teachers 
who stand still and look back become 
| stale. Stale work is characterized by 
obsolete methods, aimless tasks, life- 
less lessons, unopened eyes, and wasted 
time. The teacher who is on intimate 
terms with professional books and edu- 
cational material reads, thinks, and 
plans her work in approved and suc- 
cessful ways. The Classroom Teacher 
makes available, at a very nominal 
cost, a comprehensive, workable, and 
inspirational professional library for 
teachers in all grades of work. 
“In a very personal way, educators 
like Hillegas, Bagley, Terman, Engel- 
hardt, McMurry, Horn, from colleges 
and universities in every section of our | 
country — Stanford, Columbia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, George Peabody, Kentucky, 
Iowa, and many others—have given, 
| through their valuable contributions to 
these twelve volumes, practical advice, 
wise counsel, tried methods and mate- 
rial; and, above all, an inspirational | 
and professional spirit. 

“From the series, the teacher finds 
help which will make her school work 
touch life. In his introduction, Dr. | 
William L. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says: 
‘This series holds within its twelve 
volumes the challenge that after all, 
}even if education appears so diverse, 
it nevertheless centers around the} 
child; that it has unity, and that all its 
varied factors in the hands of the ideal 
teacher will become one, to the end that ! 
all our children may become men and 
| women of whom we may be proud.’ ” 

The editor-in-chief, Dr. Milo B. Hil-! 
legas, says in his Introduction that it 
was decided that “the most helpful 
form in which to arrange the work 
| would be that which would fit the ordi- | 
nary eight-year elementary school and | 
also the six-year elementary school fol- 
lowed by three years of junior high | 
school.” Dr. Hillegas tells of inviting 
| Dr. Thomas H. Briggs to assume the 





| 


responsibility of organizing the work 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth years. 


“His acceptance,” says Dr. Hillegas, 
What Bible Cl} acter “is an assurance that the volumes which 
Does This Picture 


Represent? 


/contain the work for these grades rep- 
| resent the best in modern educational 
theory and practice.’ 

With special reference to the value 
lof The Classroom Teacher in rural 
i schools, Mrs. Wilson, already quoted, 
| says that the work, “if placed in the 
| hands of the rural teachers of our 
| country, will furnish information, 
plans, inspiration, and a wealth of well- 
selected material. To any person who 
knows the rural school problems, who 
sees the teacher and children restricted | 
to a few textbooks and who knows 
what dead, lifeless work is usually | 
found in the country school, that per- 
son, if familiar with The Classroom | 
Teacher will confidently say, ‘I know 
| of no other investment in books for the 
|rural teacher which will bring bigger | 
| dividends to the teacher, children, and | 
| indirectly to the community.’ ” 
| A word of praise should be spoken | 
| relative to the unusually fine mechan- 
ical make-up of this work. Its orderly 
|arrangement, large type, substantial 
| binding, and thorough good taste com- 
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LMOST every teacher or su- 
pervisor of music appreci- 
ates that skill in sight 

reading is one of the chief aims 
in school music and also one of 
the most difficult to achieve. 


This, unquestionably, is due more 
to a lack of real interest in musi- 
cal training on the part of the 
pupil than to a lack of ability. 


| But teachers in thousands of 
modern schools are successfully 
overcoming this difficulty and 
obtaining results from _ their 
pupils far beyond the usual by 
the introduction of the novel, yet 
exceedingly effectual way of in- 
teresting every child in music— 
thru the use of the harmonica. 


Arouses Real Enthusiasm 
for Music 


Harmonica playing gains the whole- 
hearted interest of every child—the 
boy with the changing voice, the 
timid girl, the unruly pupil—as noth- 
ing else can. Its simplicity of opera- 
tion and the rapidity with which the 
boy or girl can learn to play with 
accuracy quickly turns lackadaisical 
attention into keen interest and 
eagerness for musical training. 





With the desire to play as a strong 
incentive the pupil is then easily 
guided to a mastery of sight reading 
and acquires without conscious effort 
a thorough grounding in the funda- 


|mend it to one who appreciates good | | 


book manufacture. The volumes are| 
of convenient size, and are very evi- 
| dently well put together. Illustrations 
‘are used wherever they will give prac- 
'tical aid. In all there are more than 
|8,000 pages. The publishers are The 
| Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
———_—_>———_—- 

“A man who can laugh outside when 
he is crying inside, who can smile when 
|he feels badly, has a great accomplish- 
ment. We all love the one who be- 
| lieves 1 the sun shines when he cannot, 

see it.” 











M. Hohner, 
114 East 16th St., 


Inc., Dept. 542-C 


| Gentlemen: 


Important Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys. 


Name 


Address 


New York 
Please send me your free brochure on “The Harmonica as an 


mentals of music . thus greatly 
minimizing the work of the teacher. 


Mr. Philip Gordon, 
Music, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J., says: “The harmonica 
band can be made the most useful 
musical organization in any school. 
It will attract more pupils.” ... Miss 
Nellie C. Hudd, Principal of the 
Stewart School, Chicago, “In 
our school, where the development 
of character is the big purpose un- 
derlying all that we do, the harmoni- 
‘par excellence’ in furnishing 
the motive for splendid team work 
and mutual helpfulness.” 


Director of 


Says: 


ca is 


To enable other teachers to study 
the result of harmonica group work 
in many schools, an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject has been pre- 
pared in the form of a brochure en- 
titled “The Harmonica as an Impor- 
tant Factor in the Modern Education 
of Girls and Boys.” This is supplied 
without charge. 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 


Any teacher with the aid of colored 
instruction chart, illustrated instruc- 
tion books and four-part harmony 
charts for herself and individual 
“part” cards for each pupil, can in a 
surprisingly short period of time 
make rapid progress in harmonica 


instruction. This material, too, is 
supplied without charge, upon re- 
quest. 


” 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 
Souvenirs for Closing Da 





Wit this souvémr of 
the school year now 
closi your teacher 
wishes you suece 

and happiness (hrough 
ali the years to come 


eee 












Blue Bird Design No. 14 





at Close 
School 








Violet Design No. 6 





) 


t Tnat happiness and good 
fortune may be with you 
as you journey along life's 
pethway is the sincere wish 
of your leacher on 
C losing Day 


— 








Happy Days Design No. 12 





Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


+ —— 4 
— F so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school 

} will be placed on the inside front 

| cover of each booklet as shown 

| here. (This applies to either style 
+ Memey of booklet described below.) 
|| 








When Violet Design No. 6 or 
Rose Design No. 7 is ordered, photo 
may be mounted on outside front 
cover if desired. The former design 
is suitable for a horizontal oblong 





j or oval photo and the latter for an 
s > - - upright oblong or oval photo. 

» « ' The booklets will also be sup- 
2 tol ere @ 6 plied with two photographs if de- 
. sired, the second photograph being 
mounted on one of the inside pages 
The extra charge for the second 
photograph will be 50 cents for 
the first 10 booklets and 3 cents 
for each booklet over 10 
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good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


. . . . 
Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 
Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
t | board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 
ing Day sentiments and poems. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 
pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
vooklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 
with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. (See note at top of page and in 
structions below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 

by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, ete., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord end accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c¢ each. 


I: what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


eacher, acho 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful desigr of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 

hoose. Give names and number designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


on the covers 








- 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes [or the booklets, are supplied with every or- “I 
der at no extra charge 5 
Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
f gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above \ 
prices will be allowed on each order 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
———— of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
| for only four cents in stamps. 
~ ~ 








Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
hame in excess. 


cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them: 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured, 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“from F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 








Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 





Ts only e little remerri 

brance oy 
Thet /im leading. dear 

pupil with you 

But it carries 2 loed of 
good wishes +«_ 

For happiness all your 
‘fe through 








Pine Tree Design No. 10 

















OUR TEACHER'S WISH 
on Closing Day 

Is that, in years to come, you may 

Recall with joy the hours here spent, 

And all that each dear friendship 


meant 








Water Lily Design No. 15 
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Fermented Milks Popular 


The consumption of buttermilk and 
ther fermented milks has greatly in- 
reased during recent years, say spe- 
alists in the Bureau of Dairy Industry 

f the United States Department of 
\griculture. The development of the 
orm of fermented milk scientifically 
termed Lactobacillus acidophilus has 
been phenomenal, say these investi- 
ators, and the beneficial results as- 
ribed to its use have served to stimu- 
ate a new interest in all kinds of fer- 
vented milks. 

In revising Department Bulletin No. 
19-D, “Fermented Milks,” to include 
the latest information on the subject, 
W. R. Albus, formerly bacteriologist 
if the bureau, explains that all the 
fermented milks are the result of an 
acid fermentation in which the sugar 
of the milk is split up into lactic acid 
and other products. This, he says, 
may be brought about by the presence 
in the milk of varieties of the common 
lactic-acid group of bacteria; or, as in 
the case of yogurt, by special 
organisms; or a yeast may be present, 
adding an alcoholic to the ordinary 
acid fermentation. 

The work of Metchnikoff and his as- 
sociates in 1908, the bulletin reminds 
is, brought to the attention of physi- 
cians and others the therapeutic value 
of fermented milks, but other investi- 
gators since that time have shown that 
the special bacterium L. bulgaricus rec- 
ommended by Metchnikoff did not 
give as good results in the treatment 
of intestinal disorders as acidophilus 
milk. L. acidophilus is a normal in- 
habitant of the intestinal tract, it is 
explained, and if milk that has been 
soured by means of it is taken with 
mall quantities of added lactose or 
milk sugar, undesirable organisms of 
the intestines are suppressed and an 
mproved physical condition results. 
At the same time, it is pointed out 
that all fermented milks have a high 
food value themselves, as most of them 
have lost their butterfat. Their un- 
restricted use, however, might result 
in some persons getting too much or 
too little protein or other elements in 
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their diet. Consequently, a doctor 
should be consulted before making any 
important change in one’s diet involv- 
ing the use of much fermented milk. 
“Much of the buttermilk sold in 
cities,” says the bulletin, “is not, prop- 
erly speaking, buttermilk, but simply 


sour skim milk which has_ been 
churned or stirred to break up the 
curd. This has all the chemical prop- 


erties of buttermilk, however, and may 
have one or more of the desirable 
lactic-acid bacteria for which the but- 
termilk is taken. A more uniform 
product can be obtained from firms 
that make it on a large scale, and if a 
reliable dealer is accessible it is not 
advisable to make it at home.” Never- 
theless directions are given in the 
bulletin for making buttermilk, as well 


as acidophilus milk, kefir, kumiss, and | 


yogurt. 

The last three, according to the 
bulletin, are special kinds of fermented 
milks long used by the people of south- 
ern Russia, Turkey, the Balkans, the 
countries of the eastern Mediterranean, 
India and Egypt. Kumiss in eastern 
countries is made from mare’s milk, 
kefir from sheep’s, goat’s, or cow’s milk. 
When kumiss is made in this country 
from cow’s milk, it is more correctly 
called kefir. 

The bulletin may be obtained while 
the supply lasts on application to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 

——@———— 


In connection with the Department | 


of Superintendence convention, the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education is holding meetings in Cleve- 
land February 25-27. There will be 
several sessions for members and two 
open sessions, including one jointly 
with the Educational Research Asso- 


ciation. “Fundamental Courses in 
Teacher Training,” “Improvement of 
Some Phases of Instruction and Ad- 


ministration in Colleges of Education,” 
and other important themes will be 
presented by able speakers. The morn- 
ing of February 26 will be given over 
to round-table discussion. All but the 
joint session will be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland. 











goiter can afford to fail reading this book.” 





“No person suffering from, suspecting the existence of, or anxious to preven! the occurence o/ 
Evening Transcript, Boston, 


Mass. 





authoritative message for al! humanity. 


F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Publishers 





Goiter Prevention and Thyroid Protection 
By ISRAEL BRAM, M. D. 


Mental and physical backwardness in school children can be traced to 
thyroid disturbances. 


The teacher as well as the physician will find help in Dr. Bram 
one is susceptible to goiter and other diseases of the thyroid gland, thi 


Let us send you a copy postpaid, for 10 Days Free Examination. Keep it only if you are pleased. 
Circulars on goiter prevention will be sent for distribution among your pupils. 
Appropriately Ilustrated—327 Crown Octavo Pages— Price $3.50 Net 


book. 


$s unique 


Since in this age every- 
volume has a helpful, 


1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














* WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 





PICK YOUR JO 


Railway Postal Clerks je 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 


General Clerks ? 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positior Strike a busines 
conditions, lockouts ot — will not t them. } 
vr. & G overnment employees get their a, fe twelt ve 
full months ¢ year The no such thing as 


HARD TIMES” in the U. S. ¢ 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


(Open to Men and Women 18& or over) 

Pleasant clerical work in t variou 

departments at Washington, D. C., 
throughout the country. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about | 
18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. Dur 
ing this off duty and vacation their pay continues just 
as thongh they were working They travel on a pass 
when on government business and see the country 
When away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension, i 


jovernment Service. | 


government 
and other cities 


| CITY MAIL CARRIERS — POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


— and (erks also have 15 days’ paid var 
xominations are frec que " tly hekl in the } 
y ty residence 1 


YOu CAN GET " THEM 


i ted "Let us how n hov en _—e 
GET F wart List OF POSTEIONS 


‘DO IT NOW. at ee t of two cent 
postage stamp may re 

ment Job 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. N246, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me nee free of charge (1) a full ce 
| scription of the sition che ked below (2) Free 
Copy of 32 page ilites strates 1 book, “‘How Te LU. Ss 
| Government oy (: A list of the I rs Gover 
ment Jobs ne obta sins bh (4) Send oon ig tell- 
ing how I can get the position 1 have checked. 


} Railway Postal Clerk 
Postoffice Clerk 
City Mail Carrie: 
Rural Mail Carrie: 

] Government Clerk 


($1 900-8£700 ) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2100) 


Name 


a a La a ae 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay it. 




























Bring A Master Music 
Teacher To Your Home 


N your spare time at home, with no interference 
with your regular work, you can now become an 
accomplished musician, and enjoy the pleasure, the 
social prestige and the financial rewards that music 
will bring to you. 


HERE IS THE OPPORTUNITY YOU 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


If you could afford the time and the large amount of money necessary 
to attend a resident conservatory to gain the musical training that 
would mean so much to you, then you would have a wide choice among 
many high-grade musical institutions. 


If, however, you cannot go away to a conservatory, but must gain your 
musical training at home and in the time left over from that required 
by your regular duties, then there is ONLY ONE institution that can 
offer you musical training of the high grade and character that will 
insure your real success—The University Extension Conservatory. 








This great musical organization—now in its 25th successful year—has 
developed and trained more accomplished musicians and more success- 
ful teachers than any other musical school in existence. Over 200,000 
students enrolled. 


OUR INSTITUTIONAL RATING 


Twenty-five years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 


Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Con- 
tinent. 


Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America. 


Graduates, who have stood the “acid test” for preparedness in what- 
ever manner called upon. 





Diplomas which carry national recognition. 
Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 
Passed the experimental stage years ago. 


Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by 
many leading universities. 

Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. 
The only conservatory that offers regular conservatory courses in all 
branches, by home study method. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LESSONS—FREE 


Whatever your musical ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to 
send for full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical 
training. Check the Course on the coupon that interests you most and 
we will send you not only our interesting 48 page Catalogue, but also a 
number of sample lessons from the Course you select—absolutely free. 















The sample lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how 
completely we have mastered the problem of high-grade, approved 
musical training by Extension Methods, and also how easily and quickly 
you can achieve real success in music right in your own home in but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money you may have thought necessary 
You will incur no obligation whatever in sending for this interesting 
and convincing evidence. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, DEPT. 
LANGLEY AVENUE AND dist STREET, CHICAGO 









152, 


—  —CHECK AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW— —— 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 452 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your 48 Page Catalogue, giving 
full details of your Courses and Methods, and also sample lessons from the 
Course | have marked with an X below 










Piano, Course for Students 





Violin History of Music 









Piano, Normal Training Mandolin Voice 

Course for Music Teachers Guitar Public School Music 
Trumpet Banjo Harmony 

Cornet Organ (Reed) Choral Conducting 


Ear Training and Sight Singing Advanced Composition 





Name 





Age 
Street Number___ 

City- State 

A few words regarding your musical training and experience, if any, and 


also your plans, will be helpful to us in giving you just the information 
you want. 
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| every school. 





SCHOOLROOM 
FAVORITES 


The * 
The * 
The * 


AUTOMAT 





AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


There’s an “APSCO” Pencil Sharpener to meet the needs of 


Today most schools use one or more “APSCO 


models so ask your Supply House or Stationer to show you our 
different machines and explain their merits. 
‘CHICAGO”"—for standard size pencils $1.00 


*“MARVEL”- 
“DANDY” —with automatic feeding $6.00 


with the self-centering guide $1.75 


Write for Catalog 
IC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















divided into 
4 SERIES of 


30 CARDS 
in each Series. 





SERIES A 
From the discovery 
of America through 
the Period of Colo- 
nization, 


SERIES B 
Early Intercolonial 
Wars, French and 
Indian War and 
the American Revo- 
lution, 

SERIES C 
From the Adoption 
of the Constitution 
to the Civil War. 

SERIES D 
From the Beginning 
of the Civil War to 
the Present Time. 





le way to teach 


CARDS 


From Columbus to the 
League of Nations every 
important event in our coun- 
try’s history visualized on 


120 Authentic Picture Cards 


with clear explanations, necessary dates, 
associated events and several good ques- 
tions on reverse side of cards. 


Staunch Cardboard, size 44x 354 inches. 
Teachers and Pupils in Thousands of Public 
and Parochial Schools now use these cards, 


PRICE—30 Cents for Each Series. 








; 


$1.00 for COMPLETE Set of FOUR SERIES, 
56 page Booklet of Answers to the 229 Questions 


N 
N 


asked on back of Cards—25 cents extra. 





INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138 West 17th Street, New York City. 


SAN eee ee 7 A” 


RSA AAS AS A ANAS 
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Educational Notes 





The centenary of teacher training in 
Great Britain was recently celebrated 
when the British Association honored 
the memory of David Stow, founder of 
the first British Training College for 
teachers. 

C. C. Hughes, superintendent of 
schools at Sacramento, Calif., has rec- 
ommended to the board of education 
that the present method, in that city, 
of paying teachers on a twelve-month | 
basis be continued. 





A table showing the growth of sum- 
mer school attendance, prepared by the 
research division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, gives Oklahoma as | 
ranking first, followed by Colorado, 
Hawaii, and Alabama. 


The Chinese Government is consider- 
ing plans for a nation-wide use of radio 
for educational purposes. Radio 
are to be installed in every community | 

|}and educational and current news will | 
be broadcast from established centers. 


Information on the meeting of the | 
World Federation of Education Asso- | 
ciations, to be held in Geneva, Switzer- | 
land, July 25 — August 4, may be had | 
either from the president, Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, State House, Augusta, Maine, 
or the secretary, Professor Charles H. 
Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Co-operation has been arranged be- 
tween the University of Virginia and 
the school authorities of the county of 
Albermarle and of the city of Char- 
lottesville by which an associate pro- 
| fessor of the university, Mr. Eustace | 
E. Windes, will be “director of super- 
vision” for the schools of the county 
and the city. 

First teeth of children in Cascade, 
Mont., are cared for in a dental clinic 
operated by the schools, at a cost to} 
parents of $1 per year for each child. 
The school sponsors, also, regular 
medical examination of each pupil. 
All the work is administered through 
the health bureau of Cascade County, 
located at Great Falls. 

Czechoslovakia can boast a one-room 
school building which is novel indeed. 
| It is a school for gypsy children at the 
little town of Uzhorod near the border 
of Russia. This is doubtless the only 
school in existence for gypsies. About 
twenty gypsy children attend, but 
the older members of the community 
often come, too, 

Pennsylvania now has _ approxi- 
mately 850,000 pupils enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross. During 1927-28 the 
school membership increased thirteen 
per cent. Two hundred high schools, 
with student bodies aggregating nearly 
107,000, and 2,980 elementary schools, 
representing more than twenty-one 
thousand classrooms, were enrolled last 
year for Junior Red Cross programs. 


In Australia an interesting experi- 
ment has been made in teaching public- 
school subjects through the mails. The 
experiment was begun fifteen years 
ago, to meet the difficulty of providing 
resident teachers for widely scattered 
families. From that day correspond- 
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To introduce Colling- , 
bourne’s superior 
quality Dental Floss / 
and encourage 
Teachers to rec- 
ommend this fs 
method of giv- 
ing better care / 
to teeth, we / 
will send post- 
maid for on'y 
fe in U. S. 
Silver or 
Stamps— 

1 Full-Size Package (12 yards) Collingbourne’s 

Lestiet on "Tesching Correct Care of Teeth.” 
GOLD MEDAL 


. * 
Collingloune, DENTAL FLOSS 
is made of genuine silk and tests approximately 20 per cent 
stronger than others. It is put up 12-yard tubes in saniter 
giass containers with ‘thread feed” through the cap and 
cut-off and holder clip for convenience in using. Conve 

ently carried in pocket or purse. It is— 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and Processed 
with Genuine Beeswax 


as recommended by better dentists everywhere. The su; 
rior strength of this waxed silk floss also makes it especi 
safe and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc. 
At Chain Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchants 
or mailed postpaid with leaflet on ‘Correct Care of Teet) 
for only lic, Send today. 


COLLINGBOURNE SILK MILLS : : .Dspi-28325,. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


where Only De : t 
Floss Can Reach 











Colored Reed, 5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors, White, l5¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hany 


ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth, Color 
Wooden Beads for Trimming. Free Instruction She« 
Sample Roll 15e. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 











Dr. MARIA 


MONTESSORI 


will personally conduct the 14th Internationa! 


TRAINING COURSE 
in LONDON from April to July 1929. 
Hon. Organizer: C. A. CLAREMONT, Esq., B.Sc. 
Studio House, Rossyin Hill, London, N. W.3, Eng. 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —8 ben 4 m4 
Comedy - Dramas, audeville Acts, 
Saseen, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
aah see Merey a4 Circus =< oe 

- i nappy 8 
aaa Seoranee MINSTRELS Window Caras. 
Complete First-Parte, with Song Programs. 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for your show. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs, CATALOGUE FRE E, 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 


PICTURES IN CLASS ROOMS 
Easily hung, without marring walls, by using 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the twist) 
10 pkts. Everywhere 
c Samples Free 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Makers of the world-famous 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 











































Don’t BUY another Book till 
you've read this FREE one 
**My Books”’ catalogs a veritable Hal! of 
Fame of the most worth-while books of 
ail publishers in every field: the cho 
of authorities. Any or all ef the 359 book 
rve a permanent plac 





t recommends < 
in your library. 











Write. 
: for your copy TODAY. 
Alagazine Subscriptions at Unusual Ra 
N.Y. Publishing Co. Dept. 2-C25 Dominick St., NewYo 








The MARCON-SLOPER 





ence courses have steadily increased. 
In Queensland alone there are over 


62 teachers carry on school work with 
these isolated children as regularly 
and definitely as if they were all seated 
in an ordinary school. 


has been made by three great American 
universities of the appointment of a 
full-time officer to be the responsible 
head of the religious work of the sev- 
eral institutions. Dr. Robert Russell 
Wicks has been inaugurated as “dean 
of religion” of Princeton University, 
and he will be in charge of the college 
chapel. His duties include some cones 
ing in connection with the religious 
work of the university, as well as 
social and religious contacts with the 
students. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, the 
new “dean of the university chapel” of 
the University of Chicago, has assumed 
his place in the educational and reli- 
gious scheme of the university. Hand- 





some Gothic chapels have been com- | 


3,500 children enrolled and a staff of | 


Almost simultaneous announcement | 


DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
jetters, notice 





| ° 
Refilling Compos! $i. 
per pound Satiafacticn Guarantee! 
and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
BY Us 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


Hospital Laboratory Work 


| An ideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course, Spring term start 
April lst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity, Write for Catalog B, Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lak: . Minn. 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 
Special Trial Offer. Any size Kodak film 


developed Se; prints 3c each. Trial 6x 10 
handsome Easel Folder Sic. 
NOKE PHOTO 


| 








e Street, 




















Overnight service ! 
FINESHING CO. 8-C Beil Ave, 








PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High Schoo! for classroom or public perform- 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, II. 
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pleted at both Princeton and Chicago, 
and neither pains nor expense has been 
spared to make them attractive and 
worshipful. At Yale University Rev. 
Elmore McNeill McKee is now full- 
time “pastor of the university church.” 
Battell Chapel has recently been re- 
decorated and refurnished as a part of 
Yale’s building and improvement plan. 













fr opeag apa =—— = 
. hil - 
1 Are yousree co travel this eailmieetin ‘PEiezoomies ile you are work 


2 Do you like to see new Places, | ne RE eK 
meet new people? Cy 6 «an a ua on, energy, 


and any individuality? 
3 Does $50, $75 or more each hay you the courage to walk “lf 
week, all summer, appeal to you 7 


. . she can do it, so can I’? 
as worth while earning? 8 Would you enjoy traveling all 


summer long with congenial 
teacher companions? 


In the tentative program of the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting, 
given in these columns last month, 
Congressman Daniel A. Reed of New 
York was scheduled for an address. 4“ 
The National Education Association j 
now announces that because of matters 
which will keep him in Weshington at 
the time of the convention, Mr. Reed 
has had to ask to be excused from ap- 
pearing before the superintendents. 

Arthur H. Rice, director of publica- 
tions and publicity at Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
has been granted a leave of absence so | 








4 Are you anxious to save money, 
to build a bank account? 























d that he may serve as full-time manag- 
ing editor of the Michigan Education 
Journal. The Michigan Education As- 
sociation’s executive secretary, Ernest 
ts T. Cameron, continues as _ editor-in- 
chief of the Journal, Offices will be 
maintained in the new building of the 
association at Lansing. 

On January 12, President Coolidge 
nominated William John Cooper, state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
California, to be United States com- 


snnounsed his resignation as head’ of | Your answer to these 8 questions 


— 
v 


the California schools, but stated that 
he would not leave office until after the 
adjournment of the legislature. Many 2° 

important questions affecting educa- 1S our answer to t e Summer 
tion in the state are pending. His suc- y 

cessor as state superintendent will be 

appointed by the governor, to serve | 
until December 31, 1929. 


Superintendent Ralph S. Dewey, | ee 


Corry, Pa., has proved that boys can 
be kept in high school by means of 
vocational courses. The ratio of girls 
and boys in the high school used to be 
nearly 2:1. A survey of the situation 
was made which noted the occupations 
followed by the boys who quit school in 


oat | i: 











¥HIS tells how Compton's sim- 
plifies thesummer problem for 





the tenth and eleventh grades. Addi- : 

— oatenel cunveen wane seem he you: You want an interest- 

mended and subsequently added to one a th 

grade at a time. The hansen tell the ing, happy, profitable, money 

Tih, keno Ones ua making summer; we want women teach- 
eaten he aee ce ers. No experience is required. Nothing 

The school now gives courses in wood- other than your answer “yes” to the 8 


work, machine shop, sheet metal, elec- “ z 

trieal wiring, automotive “mechanics, questions listed above.If youcan honestly 

and drafting. ° . . ‘ 
ig a a a meet these major qualifications in your 


Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond as i 
president of Union College at Sche- own mind, then send the coupon = 


nectady, N. Y., has had a varied and 





Facts about the House of Compton 


——° = || ae |e eee 




















colorful career. Born in 1881 in Nova | : 4° Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
Scotia, the son of a missionary, he put | Permanent or summer- time positions their own building, pictured above. Busi- 
himself through college (Mount Alli- | : ood ness established in 1893—36 years of steady 
son University), won a Rhodes Schol- | with pay growth — 2! Branch offices in U. S. — 
arship, took his M. A. at Oxford, and ; ' Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 

k later studied at Berlin. While at Ox- Here is money—to fulfill your fondest wish. Travel— Africa, Aus: ralia, Philippine Islands, and 

E —_ ra was notable not = A a for your happiness. From every viewpoint a summer of a — oe + te stay ad 
student but as an oarsman and boxer. usiness Bureau— ness e s 

- Afterward he served as professor of real value to you. Hundreds of women teachers have $4,000,000.00 per year. 

— English at the University of New earned with us $75 and more per week all summer long. 

om Brunswick and at Carnegie Institute Some have stepped into permanent executive positions 

R of Technology until the World War. . . : ° : : 

io cudieed GEMMGEY torvice ac 0 neeend | with us at $4,000 to $5,000 per year. We will gladly give This coupon brings the details. 
= lieutenant with the Canadian Expedi- | you the names of any of them. Send it now! 
+r tionary Forces, and was promoted ¥ 

through the grades to culonsl, Roving What we seek is intelligence, live ambition, the will to 
seen very active service on the Western | in! We ou handsomely, co-operate gladly ...train 

Front. At Carnegie Tech, Dr. Day — pay y' a hg eg near r 

was not only a professor but dean. you to capitalize your energy into $200 to $400 per F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
a Latterly he has been giving advanced month while you travel. To serve your best interests you Dept. 103, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
k lecture courses at Swarthmore College. should have had 2 years of normal work or teaching Gentlemen: 

__At a conference of the National Coun- experience. Now ...use the coupon. It brings the detailed Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 
ng cil of State Superintendents and Com- al. And nlcase dante dat ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 
an missioners of Education held in Wash- facts of our proposa nd please don't delay. Summer- Money-earning Plan. 

ington, attended by fifty accredited plans are being made now. 

delegates, uniformity of educational 


. : . My Name Age 
statistics was the foremost subject of | . 
discussion. School reports to state F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY Address 


legislatures and to the people, types 





otent organization, educational Established 1893 College or Normal Years of training 
finance, and many other topics received 000 Dea a : ooo = 
attention. Diversity of statistical I North rborn Street Caleagp I am teaching in My position is 
practice and differences in educational ing experience 
terminology in the 48 states were rec- Shavted.... came netmee: " 








ognized as the greatest hindrances to school closes............... 
| the preparation and the prompt —— 
cation of correct and comparable na- | im 
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Minnesota 
the Heart of the 
‘Wazros Pravin 


MINNESOTA, the second 
F} MINN state University, 
invites you to attend its 
1929 Summer Session. 


All the Facilities of a Great University 
at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Aca- 


XX ; 
{ ) wT» \ demic and Professional degrees. 
foi \ ‘orl . 
Vd Os ZA \\ College of Education 
i \ *,* *_* 

\ A= . \\ Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to ad- 
AY \ g\ vance to Higher Teaching or Administrative positions. 
Ny iF) 

\" er All Departments in Session 

Ma 


rr Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
j <) —_ . e . 
Administration School Music Art 
Psychology Child Welfare 
Recreation ‘‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds”’ 

Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and 
Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been organ 
ized. Highly interesting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial Interests. 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and women 


First term June 18th—July 27th 
Second term July 29th—August 31st 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
address — Director of Summer Session, Box A, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Supervision 











COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 





by Faith F. A. UT. Painton, the most compk book of its kind Every angle 
of the subject covered The harried nd verple xed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to r each #8 tude r his individual Commence 
met ffor us well many class fé ~ a an ‘ oman rtamment novelties, Hdu- 
eators and student will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 
CONTENTS: Salutatories (16): Valedictories (12): Histories (7 enti re ly 
new forms); phecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class. Co 
combinations) * Ta ss Flower (9); Class 2 ll; The Will; Class Grmbler: 
resentation of Dipl mas (5 forms): Class Drill: Cartoon: Class Songs ( : 
(la Poems (1¢ Class Mottoes with Ex ssays (9 English and Latin 
este] Mottoes (107) Class Plays (4); Suggestions for vel Programs Coss s 





Debate TY n, Con 
Sermons (4 Beautiful 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 


rial. Drama, B raphy Journey, Commencement Times Last kalition, 
' Sear f Ciwele Minstrels Funeral Pow-Wow, ete Baccalaureate 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, iitustrated, 370 pages. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogne Recitation Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical (% 
Material Qur Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools / 
Something to fit any casion Every teacher should have one w new Catalogues m 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. °2 5: Wabash Avene, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


medies, Revues, 
A lar selees 
siled free, 














TRIAL 
every weex 13 WEEKS 
SIA YEAR IS CENTS 








TYPEWRITERS! 








All Makes—lowest pric finder and you will like. it--the every- 
Big Catalog FR REE chy? 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER co. 





Address : 
Pathfinder, Dept. 34, ‘Washington, D.C. 











169 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 1093, Chicago 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 


Wedding Announcements each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 


beth $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Samples Free 











words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
Colonial Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


| tional statistics of education. 
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So many 
questions were involved that it was de- 
termined to constitute a committee of 
statisticians and research workers to 
consider the whole matter and to re- 
port at the Cleveland meeting of the 
council in February. It was decided 
to hold meetings of the council in al- 





| ternate years in Washington. 





| postponed on account of the lack of 


| isfactory hygienic conditions. 


“The most important objective of all 
the Denver public school courses of | 
study is character education,” accord- | 
ing to a statement in a recent issue of 
School Review, the official publication 
of the Denver schools. Each course of 
study used in the schools is organized | 
for the definite purpose of contributing | 
to character education, and _ report | 
cards in certain grades have sections in 
which pupils may be marked in reli- 
ability, social attitudes, and clear 
thinking, as well as in health, thrift, | 
and the usual school subjects. 


Expansion of the nominee system of 
the Oakland, Cal., public schools to in- 
clude appointment of teachers from 
every teacher-training institution in | 
the state has been voted by the school 
directors on recommendation of Super- 
intendent Willard E. Givens. Schools 
from which teachers will be accepted 
and the number of recommendations 
submitted are as follows: University 
of California at Berkeley, 15; Stanford 
University, 5; University of California 
at Los Angeles, 5; Mills, 5; University 
of Southern California, 5; Chico State 
Normal, 5; Fresno, 5; Humboldt, 5; 
San Diego, 5; San Francisco, 5; San 
José, 5; Santa Barbara, 5. 


Difficulty has been encountered in 
Turkey in carrying oft the order of 
the Turkish Government for use of 
Latin letters instead of the Arabic as 
the medium for written and printed 
text. It is reported that drastic meas- 
ures have been employed to enforce the 
order in Constantinople and the Turk- 
ish Black Sea littoral, and that the 
ministry of education has issued a 
circular warning all officials that they 
must without delay learn to read and 
write the new characters. It is stated 
that the reform is not proving so pop- 
ular as was anticipated, that the press 
is having difficulty in setting up new 
characters. Reopening of schools was 


textbooks printed in the new type, and 
because of the lack of proficiency in 
the new alphabet on the part of the 
teachers. 


As part of a cleanliness campaign in 
Mexico launched by the department of 
rural education, there will be organ-! 
ized in rural schools clubs of 12 pupils | 
each who have dressed with the great- 
est care and cleanliness during a trial 
period of two weeks. Members have 
the privilege of wearing badges 
printed in the national colors and are 
permitted to elect their own officers 
and future members. The campaign 
contemplates inspection, by a hygiene 
committee composed of members of 
the club, of the school building and 
yard, furniture, and books, as well as | 
of the pupils. The committee will co- 
operate with local citizens in sanitary 
measures for the community and will 
arrange entertainments to raise funds 
for the purchase of soap, toothbrushes, 
ete., for needy pupils. A white ban- 
ner is awarded to schools showing sat- 


—_.>—_—_ 


“Service is the rent we pay for the 
space we occupy.’ 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 


We want school teachers to] Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Kondon's. It prevents infec- 





advise this habit ; 
their boe va es 00 teach. tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
rsaccepted this offer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 











poe oe bs ¢ 
f tire Syerp Se will /x ee ae gr mere tomes ant 
ot asample, but Kondon Mfg. 
_— se 300 che of Rondon’. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


SOLD BY 
-ALL DEALERS 


this ad. Mail it at once 











CATARRHAL JELLY 




















Summer Session 
June 14 to July 26, 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 

and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 

Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art. 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address 
Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, 
Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
St. Lowis, MR1096 
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Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan" 


High scholarship standards — 
Beautiful location — Moderate 
climate—Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips 
and excursions, 

Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 

School of Education » June 24-Aug. 17 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
Schooi of Law June 


June 24-Aug. 2 
24-Aug. 24 


The School of Education 

Wide Range of Courses, Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, Deans, Advisers, and Teach- 
ers in High Schools, Elementary Schools 
and Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 





sities and distinguished Public School 
Teachers and Administrators. 
Graduate Work, Special attention 


given to the needs of Graduate students 
and experienced teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
120 University Hall, Evanston, Il. 


Steet 
[ Earn Your Credits in | 


Delightful Surroundings 


Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for 
study, lake and mountain excursions under Uni- 
versity direction, Superior opportunities for 
outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Green Mountains. 

Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wishing 
to study only for professional self-improvement. 


Summer Session 
University of Vermont 
July 5—August 14 


A summer school combining excellent educational 

opportunities with recreation and the improve- 

ment of health. 

Write for further information and illustrated bulletins 
Bennett C. Dovetass, Director of Summer School 
University of Vermont, Room E, a ve. 











2 onl Fane” 2D Feel, Foner 


Sl a Pel _ 


Burlington 
on- Lake-Champlain 


o_o OO 


STUDY AND PLAY 


On the Shores of Lake Michigan 


Summer Session Opens June 21, 1029 





ELeMENTARY courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery schoo) through 
sixth grade, Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics, Fine and Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Grades. Children's 
Literature. Story Telling. Large demon- 
stration school. 

The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultura] atmosphere 
New college and dormitory building located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston. 
Campus less than two blocks from beau- 
tiful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


Epona Dean Baxer, President 


NATIONAL 
Kindergarten% Elementary 


COLLEGE 


Box A339, Evanston, Illinois. 













S. SUPPLT COMPANY, Dest. £716, Greenville, Pa. 
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| A New Life-Like Bust of 


COLONEL LINDBERGH 





a ome ' ] 


26 inches high $25.00, weight 75 Ibs. packed. 
Smaller reproduction 22 inches high, $15.50, 
weight 50 lbs. Made of plastic composition fin- 
shed with ivory or bronze. Send 24c in stamps 
for our 48-page illustrated Famous Classics 
Statuary. 


CHICAGO STATUARY MFG. CO. 
401-403 N. Desplaines hicago, Illinois 














FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 
For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade, It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the schoolroom, 


| issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


quired fer publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 





for personal reply without enclosed remittance 


are answered in this department, unless re- 


| quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 


akes of Ivory Soap and recognition awards forthe | 


children to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
f the expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the thirty-six cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
witha copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents, upon request. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. 32-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Gold 
name dress only--no money; we trust 
youl NOVELTY CO., Dept. SA10, Greenville, Pa. 











N 
TEAGS ART Soe Se 


Project with directions, illustrations, and hand-made sam- 
ples. State your grade or rural. Prepared by Frances L. 
Stover, for many years art supervisor in city and state 


normal schools. FRANCES L. STOVER, Ionia, Mich. | 





New 
Coaster 


SLIDE 


Now 
$2 


Special to 
Schools 





SEO PBLOPEEOPLOP PELE LOPE LLLL ELLE LOLELLOLE 


Think of buying a slide normally priced at $30 
to $40 for only $25, with the same widely-known 
guarantee which protects every piece of Giant 

lay equipment. This offer is made as a 
> “special” to school teachers and officials. Fin- 
est of materials throughout, extra-strong brac- 
ing, heavy metal bottom, withstands years of 
hardest use. Full size 10 ft. coaster slide, $25. 
Write for complete description and pictures; 
also new Free catalogue of other special play- 
ground offerings. Mail coupon today, 


; GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Council Bluffs,la. Box425. Trenton, N. J. 
ee eee! 


Giant Mfg. Co., Box 425 
Council Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 


Slide at $25; also special school catalogue. 











wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, JOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in | 
the front of this issue. 








(1) What is the orivin of the quotation, 
“There is no day without sorrow’? (2) Who 
said, “To a crazy ship all winds are contrary’? 

Connecticut. 

(1) This quotation is taken from 
“Troades,” by Seneca. (2) This is 


from George Herbert’s “Jacula Pru- 
dentum.” 

What is the significance of the name Ivan- 
ovitch which is so common in Russia or in 


literature pertaining to Russia?—New York. 

This is a name associated with Rus- 
sians as a people much as John Bull is 
associated with the English, Brother 
Jonathan with the Americans, and | 
Cousin Michael with the Germans. 

How many bank failures were there in the 
United States in the year 1928, and how does 


this compare with the previous year ?—Massa- 
chusetts. 


There were 372 bank failures in the 
United States during the year 1928, 
200 of these being in the Central West. 
In 1927 there were 393 bank failures 
and in 1926 there were 608. 

How long has it been since “The 
| French drama, was written 7—Ohio. 

This was written in 1636 by Pierre 
Corneille who lived from 1606 to 1684. 
“The Cid” is Corneille’s masterpiece 
and from it dates modern French 
drama. His other works of importance 
include “Cinna,” “Horace,” “Polyeucte,” 
“Le Menteur,” and “Rodogune.” 


Of what place is it said that one can see the 
people of all the world ?—Michigan. 


Cid,” a 


| enough at the corner of Broadway and 
42nd Street in New York City one will 
see all the world go by. An enormous 
number of people pass that corner, and 
in the crowds of the city of New York 
there are people from all over the 
world. 

What state in the United States has the 


smallest number of automobiles, per capita ?— | 
Oklahoma. | 

According to late commercial re- 
ports Georgia has one automobile to 
every twelve persons. This is the 
smallest number of cars in proportion 
to population in any state. In several 
of the states the ratio is as high as | 
one automobile to every three or four 
persons. 

What was the society known as “The Irish 
Invincibles” and for what purpose was it 
originated 7—Nebraska. 

This was organized in Dublin in 
1881 for the express purpose of doing | 
away with what its founders termed 
“English tyranny.” As a part of its 





| “tyrants” and they did actually com- 


| God; reciting daily prayers; giving the 
| ing the fast of Ramadan (ninth month 


| pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in 


program its members were to kill the | 


mit many murders, without helping 
the cause of Irish liberty. 

What are the chief duties imposed on those 
who embrace the Mohammedan religion 7— 
Arkansas. 

The Mohammedans have five duties 
on which special emphasis is placed: | 
Bearing witness that there is only one 


legal and the appointed alms; observ- 


of the Mohammedan year); making a 





| a lifetime. 


What is the origin of the term ‘“Pandora’s | 


= and how is it related to evil ?—Missouri. 


This term is commonly applied to a 
gift or possession which seems good 
but turns out to be a curse instead of a 
blessing. According to an old classical 
legend, Prometheus aroused the anger 
of Jupiter by making an image and 
then stealing fire from heaven to give 
life to the image. For the purpose of 


| revenge and to bring evil upon man, to 


Please send descriptive material on your New Coaster | 


whom Prometheus had given life, Ju- 
piter commanded Vulcan to make a | 
|; woman named Pandora—called the All- 


REE | Gifted because each god gave her, 
eTown ; cssos....State.........}| Something. Venus gave her beauty, | 
oe ~~ «| the Graces gave her captivating power, | 


It is said that if one will stand een 
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Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 
the world’s largest and finest collection. These pictures 
are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. Many 
teachers and normal school students buy them just for 
their own interest alone. When shown to children their 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. Millions of these pictures are pur- 
chased and used by teachers, students and others every year. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and hon.e should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 


due to our purchases in such large quantitic 
33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful coillec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders ‘of 
our great industrial world. Large quantities are being or- 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom, These 
often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 
The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into the 
finished articles, 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, car- 
ried to tipples, sorted, screened and carried to cars, 

The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked, ginned, 
carded, spun and woven into cloth. 


pictures are 


Each i 
I . ° — ie Sete 
Ndlan Pictures FC Pesiasisie 
(3! = By) 
Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American In- 
dians, in colors, notable chiefs, squaws and children. Tell 
us how many you would like and we will make up a very 
good selection. 6 x 9 pictures of these subjects at 10 cents 
each in lots of not less than ten, Postcard size 3% x 5%, 
8c each in lots of 12. 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, 
Bird eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butter 
flies and Insects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in 
lots of 15), Trees, (9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions 
—8 for 40c or complete series of 24 for $1.00), ete. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more we 
will send you FREE a copy of this fasci- 
nating book—“Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them” written by Joseph 
H. Dodson, who has devoted his life to 
the study of birds and their habits. 
Public Libraries acknowledge that this 
book contains more real information on 
this subject than any book published. 





When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price list 
you can use for distribution among your classes and we w ‘ y send 
them to you free This list is in colors and gives you deseriy siz 
and prices of everything in this big collection, Also includes a very 
interesting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 


118 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., a 
118 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
am enclosing $ for which please send me the 

following : 
of Birds 
of Spring Flowers of 
of Indians 


of Animals 
Butterflies and 
Insects 
INDUSTRIAL SCENES 

} Wool (15 for 40c) 
|} Silk (14 for 35e) 


| 
! 
| 
} Marble (8 for 25c) : 
| 
| 
| 


] Lumbering (12 for 25c) 
| Coal Mining (12 for 25c) 
Copper (24 for 85c) 
| » Cotton (16 for 35e) 

! Sugar (15 for 40c) 
| ] Granite (8 for 25c) 


}] Cement (20 for 50c) 
} Paper (20 for 50c) 


Complete Price Lists in color 
If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


“Your Bird 


Name 


Address — ] 
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Men and Women Earning 


Here is a group showing just a few of the men and women (teachers, princi- 
pals and superintendents) that spent their vacations with us last year calling 
on the rural school boards in their home communities. They made from $200 
to $400 a month and upwards. Naturally most of them will be back with us 
again this year. 





| lematical. 


Vacation Positions for Men and Women with Cars | 


We have some unusually attractive vacation positions for men and women 
with cars. fe are especially glad to explain our proposition to women, for 
last season we had several with us who were able to make over $400 per month. 

You will find this afi unusual opportunity to gain business training and ex- 
perience, and to make your vacation period the most profitable part of the year. 
If you are ambitious, energetic, and can follow instructions, you should send 
for detailed information without delay. This will be cheerfully sent without 
obligation, and it may open the way to still greater success for you. 


ee eee oe 


MARSHALL HUGHES CO., 

22nd & Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me FREE, without obligatior ir proposition for summer vacation position 
Name and Address 
\ Y aching xperier 


Date school closes 


NI-3-29 





CHINA 
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Jhs WORDS and DEEDS 
| CORSON 


MARRY A FRANCE 














aed 
The Latest Owen Books 


for Supplementary Reading 














Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 256 pages. Cloth.........$1.50 

Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. New Geographical Readers. 
China. 256 pages. Cloth. 96 
Japan. 256 pages. Cloth. 96 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth. .96 
South America. 320 pages. Cloth...... .96 

When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. 192 pages. Cloth. 80 

Boyhood Stories of famous American men. 
When They Were Girls. Moore. 192 pages. Cloth. 80 


Girlhood Stories of famous American women 
Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. .80 


The Story of America Series. New Historical Readers. 


I. The Age of Discovery. Coffman. 160 pages. Cloth 72 
II. New World Settlement. Coffman. 142 pages. Cloth 72 
III. Growth of the Colonies. Coffman. 144 pages. Cloth 72 


IV. Colonial Life in America. Tillinghast-Colman. 128 p. Cl. .72 


Nuts and Citrus Fruits. Owen and Ramsay. 128 pages. Cloth 72 
Seven Little Sisters. Jame Andrews. 128 pages. Cloth......... 72 
Sentinels of the Sea. Francis C. Owen. 128 pages. Cloth. 72 


Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, ete. 
A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 160 pages. Cloth... 0... 72 


Above Prices are for Single Copies Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or more 
copies of « title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


|and a history of Sweden. 
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Apollo gave her the power to sing, and 
Mercury taught her oratory. Jupiter 
gave her a box which was to be pre- 
sented to whomsoever she might marry. 
Epimetheus married the beautiful Pan- 
dora, and received the celebrated box 
as a gift. When the box was opened 
evils of every kind flew out, and con- 
tinued thereafter to afflict the world. 
Pandora’s curiosity as to what the box 
contained has sometimes been given as 
the cause of the disaster. 

What is the earliest apparently authentic 
date referring to America in any way ?—lowa. 

There is a record of Buddhists visit- 
ing “Fu Sang” in the year 458 and 
Fu Sang may refer to what is now 
America. Whether or not this place 
was really America is entirely prob- 
It is believed that a little 
later the Chinese reached America, but 


| the earliest records in any degree re- 


$200 to $400 Per Month | 


lied on are those of the Norsemen who 
are believed to have reached America 
near the close of the tenth century. 

Tell something of the life of the poet Olof 
von Dalin.—Montana. 

Olof von Dalin was a Swedish liter- 
ary leader, born in Vinberga, Province 
of Halland, in 1708. Dalin broke away 
from German literary influence, and 
presented a new type of national verse 
which showed the effect on him of 
French and English ideals. His work 
marked the beginning of the Golden 
Age of poetry in Sweden, sometimes 
called the Age of Dalin. Dalin himself 
is often spoken of as “the father of 
modern Swedish poetry.” He wrote, 
besides verse, satires on Swedish his- 
tory and politics, critical essays, plays, 
He died in 
1763. 

(1) Who was “the inspired idiot”? 


is the origin of the term Sybarite ?- 
vania. 


(1) Walpole referred to Oliver Gold- 
smith as “the inspired idiot.” How- 
ever, though Walpole’s remark has 
been often repeated, the term has never 
been commonly applied to Goldsmith. 
(2) The term Sybarite as commonly 


(2) What 
Pennsyl- 


used refers to a self-indulgent person. | 


The Sybaris of southern Italy were 
noted for their self-indulgence and lux- 
urious ways of living. They expected 
and demanded for themselves the ut- 
most in ease and comfort. Seneca tells 
the story of a Sybarite who complained 
that he had not rested comfortably the 
night before; he had lain on a leaf 


| that had fallen on his bed. 








Miss Jean Goes to Manila 


Miss Sally Lucas Jean, school con- 
sultant of Cleanliness Institute, and 


| school health adviser to the Metropoli- 
| tan 


Life Insurance Company, the 
National Dairy Council and other 
organizations, also widely known as 
the former director of the American 
Child Health Association, has gone to 
the Philippine Islands to develop a 
health education program in_ the 
schools there. Her trip is being made 
at the request of Governor-General 
Henry L. Stimson, and she is the guest 
of the government of the Philippines. 

Miss Jean is to inaugurate the pro- 
gram which will be carried out by 
Miss Edna Gerken, supervisor of 


health education in Fall River, Mass., | 


over a two-year period. Miss Gerken 
sailed with Miss Jean. 


Before her return to New York in| 


July, Miss Jean will spend several 
weeks in Japan conferring with educa- 
tional and health authorities, and will 
also spend some time in Hawaii, rep- 
resenting the American Public Health 
Association. 

_——— 

The Hawaii Tourist Bureau pub- 
lishes a clever little illustrated monthly 
magazine entitled “Hawaii,” individ- 
ual copies of which it distributes to 
persons who are thinking of a trip to 
Hawaii. One who wishes the maga- 
zine every month can subscribe at 
$1.00 a year. The United States ad- 
dresses of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
are P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco, and 
P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles. 


KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFER: Any size Kodak film developed and six print 
made for 25¢. (One print will be beautifully hand colored free. 
One 7x 11 of 8x 10 enlargement (send negative) 30 cents 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept.C, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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pores 
“a toes “oe 


‘\) 
‘cr! Containing a block printed 


outline of an island castle de- 

sign on home spun crash, size 
16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 
cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 
fabric and setting the color by means of a 
warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 
a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 
colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


An excellent individual or classroom prob- 
lem. 
“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 


Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 
check or dollar bill addressed to 


Department “O” 


CRAYON COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN 





HOME OFFICE (NO FAC TOMES 


62) Tad HAVES OE SAN OOGRY CUO 








4 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 





LEADLISHIP 





SINCE 18% 











Teaching 
Helps 


supplies 


SIL 


Our 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 
specimens covering origin, culture and man- 


educational department 


ufacture of silk. In use all over U. S. 48 
page text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens on 
ecards packed in box, illustrating manufac- 
ture, 8c; cabinet showing 

preserved specimens of 

worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 

$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 

wall chart, 20c. All post- 

paid, Ask for folders or 

send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 
8521 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. 


x Chalk Talk 


EASY TO LEARN 
94 pages crowded with new and 
clever ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how to draw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, land- 
scapes, etc. Fullof fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, tur- 
ers and class room blackboard 
work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00. Sample pages and catalogue free. 
T. &. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 A 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





























The Writer's Guide to Accuracy 


By J. W. Roberts 
Just Publish: Tice $1.50 


ed - i P 
SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS-—$1.00 
CONTENTS —Letter- Writing, Sentence Practice, Sen 
tence Criticism, Punctuation, Synonyms, Memory Gems 
The possessor of this book will find it rich in directive 
material for letter-writing and in the things which 
count for accuracy in oral and written expression. 


Address the author, 1111 Pratt Boulvd., Chicago, Ill. 
(OUR BIG CATALOG FRE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 


=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of sain private 
and cokent libraries and individuals with all their 

books. Our service is quick and ing. 

tor post card will being it. 



































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
F< Made from any good photograph 
= Original returned. 
Size 2*<x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugateck, Mich. 














| Application Photos! triers es 


! — ~ 2x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
i erred. at ita returned. Folders Se each 
KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa 
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THE COLOROTONE 


2. IN PLACE ON THE KEYBOARD—IT FITS ANY PIANO OR 


fe 








ORGAN 


Wo [Ss RigHT ~ ANYWAY? 


YOU SAY: ‘How in the world can I play the piano ? I cant read a note." 


DR. QUINN SAYS: 'Good/ Forget about notes. Forget your fingers, too. growth, and eee the COLOROTONE, p 
JUST FOLLOW THE COL OROTONE AND YOULL PLAY ALMOST IMME DI AT E Ay - 









































HOW | CONTROL YOUR FINGERS 


I tell you and show in this book. I 
1 How MOLL ARS 
show real reproductions of moving | 
, ) 
tures of the hands on the Quinn-Dex PIANO er ORGAN 
You hav first la { mu i AND 110% TO STEP Este 
0 Mi the fi law ¢ ca 


COLOROTONE prac- 

ally using your 

written method? Why ar ere $0 
renowned piani 








With my third lesson you'll p after another.Joften wished y could—folk songs, hymns, jazz, classics on merit. Yet it isn’t difficult to win a rvatory Scholar- This book touches every point in piano- 
n close your eyes and see who's 1 hw My method is/You must experience the thrill of actually playing in almost|ship. The Directors grant everyone “the privilege of ae j forte to create an artist. M 
y amazing. I di like the word, but 1 i other waylno time without knowing one note of music. After three orlbut they award Scholarships only to those whose oe Sw oe _ 
leseribe it. Notes are taboo! Forget them. Nothing to/four | ns you'll play real w in a while almost/lessons show real earnestness and appreciation of Dr Quin n’s pupils never get serious. It's all fum 
’ either. You don’t have to “Take | and|faultlessly: and if you finish this remarkable course you|splendid purpose ause they learn so fast—and play 
m for a week to play the sca! After thirty years of|will be a truly accomplished pianist or organist, if you pre from the third lesson on. Many are now - " 
hing I stumbled onto this odd idea as Bell did the/fer the organ. Just a few mi a day “will work marvel PENNIES INSTEAD OF DOLLARS studying under scholarship. Worth trying ee a AEs Ao 
Teleph and Edison the Phonograph. From this discoveryjunder my simple and yet peculiar mett “l. To prove this to - » — » the rence between t 
| developed the COLORUTONE. Now it is used the world|vourself, send the coupon for TWO FREE LESSONS ee ee a lg nay a +9 epee 
over by professionals as well as } rs, Who they are rang Sts Gonder ten aaee tandeeis of Gil: FREE LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIP BLANK 
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Plans for Geneva Meeting and the third will now take place in 


An outline of the purposes and pro 
gram of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations is given in a folder 
published by the International Bureau 
of Education, 44 Rue des Maraichers, 
Geneva, Switzerland, in preparation 
for the meeting of the federation which 
will be held in Geneva this coming sum- 
mer (July 25—August 4): 





The World Federation of Education | 


educational organi- 
zation of world-wide scope. It is spir- 
tual but non-sectarian, civic but non- 
political. It joins the educational 
forces of the world through the leaders 
of all countries. It seeks not to stand- 
ardize education in the 63 sovereign 
countries, but to find those elements of 
education which are universal and ap- 
ply them to the good of all nations. It 
is a great co-operative movement for 
good, believing that as the children are 
taught, so the future will be. 

At the close of the Great War, 
was a universal desire to find some 
common ground upon which the na- 
tions could get together. The opinion 
was universal that some method must 
be found to drive out hate from the 
hearts of men and substitute the spirit 
of friendliness, good will and justice. 
The nations could not come together on 
political, economic, or religious grounds. 
Where, then, could they meet? 


Associations is an 


there 


The National Education Association | 


of the United States believed that edu- 
cation was the one great constructive 
force which should be utilized to ad- 
vance the status of civilization. This 
organization instructed its Committee 
on Foreign Relations to prepare a pro- 
gram for a world conference on educa- 
tion. This met with enthusiastic sup- 
port from many countries, and the con- 

erence was held in July 1923, in San 
Francisco. It was attended by about 
600 delegates from 60 countries. Many 





nations sent delegates directly at na- | 


tional expense, and tremendous inter- 
est was manifested. It was decided 
that biennial conferences should be 
held; the first met in Edinburgh in 
1925, the second at Toronto in 1927, 


Geneva. 

The program of the 
is planned on a truly 
scale, and educators of all 
will find it of great interest. Besides 
the section meetings for reports and 
discussion on different branches of ed- 
ucation, there will be several plenary 
sessions in which speakers of world- 
wide renown will be invited to address 
the conference on matters of interna- 
tional interest. 

In addition, 
exhibitions to 
most of the 


1929 conference 
international 
countries 


there will be practical 
illustrate the work of 
sections. Evenings will be 


given over to meetings with messages 
from different countries, the cinema 
and visual education, the Swiss Na- 


and possibly a festival or- 
Jaques-Dalcroze. Visits 
of the League of 


tional Fete, 
ganized by M. 
to the Secretariat 
Nations and the International Labor 
Office will be planned, and the close 
co-operation of these two bodies in the 
general program will be of great value 
to all members of the conference. 

Registrations for those wishing to 
attend the conference must be in at the 
International Bureau of Education be- 
fore June 1. A committee on billeting 
will co-operate with the hotels, “pen- 
sions,” private families, and the city of 
Geneva to see that everyone is housed 
in the most comfortable manner possi- 
ble. Dormitories will be set up to take 
care of those who wish to attend with 
the least expense. 

A detailed program and full infor- 
mation may be had by applying directly 
to the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 44 Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Or, as noted in another 
column, one may apply to Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, State House, Augusta, Maine, 
or to Professor Charles H. Williams, 
101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 


—o——_—— 
A little more light for the common 


man this year, next year, a hundred 
years from now, and the battle for 
humanity, for democracy and for 


brotherhood is won—wWilliam C. 


Bagley. 
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The Meanest Manin the World; The Rise of 
Silas Lapham; Sweet Nell of Old Drury; The 
Devil in the Cheese; Wake Up, Jonathan: 
Father W alks Out; The Clean-Up; Lombardi, [ff 
Ltd.; Friend He annah ; We Americans; White 
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Wings; Fool's Gold, 


Have you seen our new 400 page catalogue ? It is free! 
w you care to receive our Bulletin each month 7 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director £4 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Smith’s Regents Review Books 
for Higher Marks 


nervousness at ex 
practice with 


confidence and remove 

amination time through reassuring 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, authentic summaries 
of the Regents examinations of New York State fer 
the past 20 years—including 1927 Recent papers 
given complete. 


NSTILL 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s 
weak points, so effort may be concentrated where 
needed most. A valuable supplement to any text. 

An excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 
who learn with difficulty. For class drill, home work 
or textbook review. Topically arranged. 


’ 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, and 
n thousands of public and private schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Question Books | 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 
Answer Books } 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with these helps, order a copy in your subject, 
then you'll order for all, Or, write for free catalog illustrating 
and describing Smith's Regents Review Books and other Teach- 
ing Helps, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffaio, N. Y. 


‘*PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH’S’’ 
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WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Pu.D., Ep.D 
Professor of Educatior 
Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
Crit and A sory Edit 
THe Classroom Teacu 
Somewhere in the educational 


field there is an educator who 
has studied and solved the very 
problems which you are facing 
now. He has written down his 
experience and the results of his 
studies for you in THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. Why not 
call on him for your solution? 
He will know! 


MAGINE for a minute that, whenever you 
ee a serious problem in teaching, you 

could go to the leading authority on the 
subject and get his counsel and advice! Im- 
agine that you could base your plans for the 
year’s course en the suggestions and experi- 
ence of a successful veteran of your special 
field! Just imagine—but why limit yourself 
to imagining? Why not consult the experi- 
ence of the leaders of education, when you deal 
with new situations? Why not let successful 
veterans help you plan your courses? Why 
not accept their suggestions? Why not make 
use of their methods and employ their care- 
fully selected and correlated professionalized 
subject matter? 

Through the medium of THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER any instructor can call on any au- 
thority she needs to consult. You may ask 
any question you wish; you will be answered. 
You can find all the aid and advice you need; 
and in each case you get the best proved 
methods and ideas of the man who is the ac- 
knowledged leader and authority in his field. 
Whatever the grade, whatever the subject, 
years of experience are there to help you 
make the most of yourself and of your oppor- 
tunity as a teacher. 

In geography, for example, is it best to lead 
your pupils directly through the regular chan- 
nels of study in class textr trying to bring a 
lively interest through the perusal of facts 
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| THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
Dept. C-10, 104 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ple pages from The Classroom Teacher. 
Name 


Position 


Add-ess 
| City County 


Particular Problems 


MILO B. HILLEGAS, Pu.D 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Editor-in-Chief 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 











Without obligation te me, please send me your free booklet, 
The Classroom Teacher” with pictures and biographies of the authors, and sam- 


State 


‘ 


HOUSANDS of teachers daily turn to THE 

CLASSROOM TEACHER for consultation. 

Here is a partial list of the men and women 
who know, who answer your every question: 
Milo B. Hillegas, Thomas H. Briggs, William C. 
Bagley, William H. Kilpatrick, Franklin W. 
Johnson, Arthur I. Gates, N. L. Engelhardt, 
Edward 8S. Evenden, Edwin H. Reeder, Frank M. 
McMurry, Emma Grant Meader, Thomas DPD. 
Wood, Annie E. Moore, Jean Betzner, Mary 
Lewis, Henry C. Pearson, Laura Zirbes, Franklin 
T. Baker, David Eugene Smith, Peter W. Dy- 
kema, Lois Coffey Mossman, Gerald S. Graig, 
Roy W. Hatch, Charles T. McFarlane, Harold O. 
Rugg, William D. Reeve, Otis W. Caldwell, 
William A. Clarke, E. W. Bagster-Collins, all of 
Columbia University. 


' George A. Works, William Scott Gray, Frank 
N. Freeman, Mary Root Kern, William G. Whit- 
ferd, Jessie M. Todd, Elliot R. Downing, Henry 
Cc. Cowles, William C. Reavis, Howard C. Hill, 
all of The University of Chicago. 


‘ Earnest Horn, Maude McBroom, Sarah T. Bar- 
rows, Bessie Louis Pierce of the University of 
lowa. 


* Virgil E. Dickson, Melvin S. Lewis, Alfred 
Sorensen of the University of California. 


' Lewis M. Terman and David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University; Sterling A. Leonard and 
4. H. Edgerton of the University of Wisconsin; 
Lee R. Dice and W. L. Carr of the University 
of Michigan: E. Lawrence Palmer of Cornell 
University; A. E. Parkins of Peabody and rep- 
resentatives from most of America’s leading 
teachers colleges. 


' They are all specialists in some particular line 
of classroom procedure. To quote from Dr. 
Hillegas, “If the authors who are THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER staff cannot make a profes- 
sional library that is entitled to the respect and 
confidence of the teachers, then we must simply 
assume that such a thing cannot be done. If, 
on the other hand, these authors have accom- 
plished their objective, no other work of this 
sort can be brought out until a new generation 
of school men and women has been developed.” 
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THOMAS HENRY BRIGGS, Pu.D 


Professor of Educatior 


‘leachers College, Columbia University 
Editor, Junior-High-School Sectio 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


just as they are presented there? Would 
attract more interest on the part of the chi 
dren if they were allowed to work out proj 
ects, based on the lives of peoples of many 
lands? Would they respond more quickly to 
a study of how foreign nations affect their 
daily lives? 

Turn to the section of THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER written by Dr. A. E. Parkins, of 
George Peabody Teachers College. Dr. Park 
ins’ analysis of the best methods of teachin 
geography not only gives you an answer 
this particular question—not only supplies 
professionalized subject matter—but also sug 
gests a wealth of new ideas. 

Taking another instance, shall general reci 
tation periods consist merely of a series of 
questions and answers, with the answers fur 
nished by the shining lights of the class’ 
Shall the entire group, without reference to 
the individual abilities of the pupils, follow 
one standardized line? Or shall each pupil 
be taught, with an eye to his particular abil- 
ities and weaknesses? See what Dickson and 
Terman have to about “Making Allow- 
ances for Individual Differences.” 

With tests, with special methods, wit! 
cases, and with professionalized subject mat 
ter for every department of classroom teach 
ing and procedure, it is the purpose of THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER to provide complete 
professional guidance for the instructor. It 
is the business of its staff to give you the a 
cumulated benefit of literally hundreds of 
years’ study and experience. It is their aim 
to improve and enrich the life and the work 
of every teacher who consults this remarkable 
series. 

You owe it to yourself and to your pupils to 
have this collection of the best and most pro- 
gressive methods in modern education. We 
seek the opportunity to give you further in 
formation on this subject, of such extraordi- 
nary interest to the earnest and progressive 
teacher. Fill out and mail in the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. 


Say 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., Dept. C-10 


104 S. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


| The CLASSROOM 
TEACH 
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ARBOR DAY MESSAGE 


Gur forests ought to be put fo work and kept at 
work. I. do not minimize the obstacles that 
have been met, nor the difficulty of changing old 
ideas and practices. We must all put our hands fo 
this common task. I[t is not enough that the 
Federal, State, and local governments take the 
4m ive lead. Ghere must be a change in our national 
veG Bie) altitude. Qur industries, our landowners, our farm. 
| SA eae!) crs, all our cilizens must learn fo heat our 
! ahi forests as crops, lo be used but also lo be renewed. 
: | i, | We must learn lo lend our woodlands as carefilly 
steers! as we lend our fanns. 











Sie 6=—s- cet us apply Io this creative task the boundless 
We fS... enerQy and skill we have so long spent in harvesting 


the free gifts of nature, Ghe forests of the future 
must be started foday. Our children are dependent 


on our course. We are bound by a solemn abli- 
gation from which no evasion and no sublerfuge 


will relieve us. .» Calvin Coolidge 
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Scholarship in Teaching 


By THOMAS W. GOSLING 


Superiniendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 


HE happy union of learning and teaching is admir- 
ably expressed by Chaucer in his characterization 
of the Clerk, in the “Prologue” to the Canterbury 
Tales: 

“Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 
Though these words were written more than five hundred 
years ago, they still characterize the true teacher. An 
eager desire to learn, coupled with a desire to share his 
learning with others, is the distinguishing quality by 
which the true teacher is known. All persons who have 
this quality are teachers in a very real sense. 

An idea similar to Chaucer’s was expressed much later 
by Matthew Arnold, in his discussion of culture. The 
truly cultured person seeks to acquaint himself with the 
best that has been thought and said in the world and has 
an ardent desire to make that best in word and thought 
prevail. The true teacher, then, may be said to be an 
exponent of culture in the best sense. He is a kind of in- 
termediary between the materials of scholarship on the 
one hand and the minds of his pupils on the other. 


| cpaeowaae yuo it was assumed that anyone who knew a 
subject well enough was qualified to teach that sub- 
ject to others. Much sad experience has discredited that 
opinion. There must be not only adequate knowledge of 
subject matter but also an understanding of the learning 
process of the pupils. A new and broader definition of 
scholarship for the teacher is emerging. It includes all 
that the old definition did in the way of love of study and 
mastery of subject matter and adds to it an interest in and 
an understanding of the child and the learning process. 
The scholarship of the real teacher, then, is far more com- 
prehensive and exacting than it has ever been before. 


HIS new conception of scholarship involves certain 

principles which were but little regarded only a few 
years ago. The teacher who is a scholar does not assume 
an attitude of superiority to her pupils. Educational sci- 
ence has impressed upon the teaching profession the fact 
that there are wide differences in native capacity, and 
that some pupils have native endowments demonstrably 
superior to those of many adults. The modern teacher 
knows that she is not invariably superior to all those 
whom she undertakes to teach. She is older, more expe- 
rienced, and usually wiser. She is most effective when 
her attitude is that of friend and adviser to her pupils. 

Because she understands and accepts this relationship, 
the modern teacher-scholar is humane in her dealings 


with children. Friendship does not employ sarcasm, or 


ridicule, or any form of brutality. It would be difficult to 
name any change in educational procedure in the period 
since the advent of modern scientific method that is more 
marked than that in the attitude of teacher to pupil. 

The teacher-scholar adapts her instruction to individ- 
She knows that not all children are of equal 


ual needs. 


ability and that they cannot all learn in the same manner 
or at equal rates of speed. Her standards are set accord- 
ing to the nature of the children under her care. They 
are not determined by external conditions out of all re- 
lationship to the learners. The old idea that certain 
quantities of subject matter had to be mastered with a 
degree of excellence acceptable to the instructor has 
yielded to the new idea that the individual child and not 
the subject is to be the unit of attention by the teacher. 


HE social implications of individual differences impel 

the teacher to accept responsibility for all degrees of 
intelligence. The subnormal pupils will be recommended 
for special classes in which appropriate exercises may be 
devised to meet their peculiar needs. Children of this 
type will become self-restrained and productive citizens, 
or enter the ranks of the criminal or dependent, accord- 
ing to the ability of the teacher to provide adequately 
for them while they are still young. 

At the other end of the intellectual scale are the gifted 
children, from whose numbers later on will be drawn the 
great inventors, the poets, the dramatists, the great 
teachers, the great preachers, and the other leaders of or- 
ganized society. The teacher-scholar will discover these 
children and endeavor to give them just the kind of help 
they need most. 

Knowing something of sociology and social psychology, 
the teacher in this new day will realize the importance of 
the problems imposed upon the school by the influx of 
unselected masses of students. This teacher will not 
attempt to solve her difficulties by eliminating troublesome 
students. On the contrary, the teacher-scholar will study 
the curriculum and courses of study, trying to find how 
best to occupy the time of all her students, including the 
troublesome ones. 


F ANYONE should ask how much and what kind of 
scholarship a teacher should possess, the answer is 

plain. She should know something about many things, 
much about the particular subjects she is expected to 
teach, and much also about the nature of children, their 
methods of learning, and their individual differences and 
needs. 

A great Roman once said that nothing relating to man- 
kind was a matter of indifference to him. This statement 
may well apply to the teacher. The wider her knowl- 
edge, and the deeper, richer, and more accurate her mas- 
tery of the great subjects which have engaged and are 
still engaging the interest of the race, the better equipped 
she will be for her work, provided that to this older type 
of scholarship she add the new type which involves a 
vital interest in and a comprehensive knowledge of child- 
hood. Thus scholarship and teaching assume a near 
identity. The true teacher will be a scholar; the true 
scholar will be a teacher. 


March 1929 
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The Verdict on Certain Conflicting Opinions 


By 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


MEANING FIRST VERSUS SKILL FIRST 
eae HE first conflicting opinion 
M4 on the teaching of handwrit- 
ing relates to the question of 
whether the child should be- 
gin writing to express a 
meaning and then gradually 
learn how to master the 
technique by which he may 
express his meaning, or whether, on the 
other hand, he should concentrate at first on 
the development of skill and not attempt to 
express meaning until a good deal of skill 
has been developed. This is the contrast be- 
tween the progressive method and the older 
traditional method. 

We must appeal to general psychology 
and to careful observation as one source of 
the answer to this question. Some light 
may be thrown upon it also by the results of 
tests which measure the child’s ability at 
different ages. 

We may compare the development of the 
child in handwriting with his development 
in other modes of expression. We shall see 
that in all the parallel cases the natural 
order of development is one in which mean- 
ing comes first and technique follows. The 
child, as a rule, does not acquire a technique 
apart from its use or application and then 
learn to attach meaning to this technique. 
It may be possible to develop a certain 
amount of skill in the expression of one 
kind of meaning and then to use that skill 
in the expression of another kind, but some 
kind of meaning must be connected with the 
act if it is to be performed by the child 
readily and naturally. 

We may take as our first analogy the 
child’s development in speech. In the ear- 
lier stages of the attempts to speak, the child 
begins with babbling. He pronounces sylla- 
bles, such as “da da,” over and over again. 
After a period of this babbling he learns to 
pronounce a few words. At this stage a 
word represents an entire idea. These 
words are sometimes called sentence words. 
The child then advances to the speaking of 
short sentences. 

This development in speech may look like 
the practice of technique before the expres- 
sion of meaning. Such an interpretation, 
however, does not correctly represent the 
child’s attitude of mind. Even the child’s 
early babbling has a meaning to him. It 
may at first mean only speaking in general 
and not the expression of any definite ideas, 
but he feels himself to be expressing some- 
thing and not simply exercising his vocal 
organs. The improvement in his mode of 
speaking comes in the attempt to express 
himself in such a way that others can un- 
derstand him. The fact that improvement 
is not a mere automatic result of imitation 
is shown by the fact that children will con- 
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tinue for a long-time in baby talk if older 
persons accept it and take it as a satisfac- 
tory mode of expression. The improvement 
in technique, then, comes as a result of the 
effort to express a meaning more and more 
clearly. 

In drawing, we find the same order of 
development. In his first efforts to draw, 
the child makes what appear to others to be 
merely scribblings. The child at this stage 
is sometimes said to be imitating the move- 
ments of older persons in drawing, but the 
process is not a mere imitation of move- 
ments, because to the child the drawings 
have a meaning. He thinks of them as rep- 
resenting objects. 

As the child advances beyond the scrib- 
bling stage, his drawings take on some faint 
resemblance to the objects which they rep- 
resent. They are, however, very far from 
close representations of these objects. We 
call them symbolic drawings. They stand 
in the child’s mind for objects. He spends 
several years in drawing of this symbolic 
character. We now encourage him to ex- 
press a great variety of meanings by these 
crude drawings, recognizing the fact that the 
mastery of technique will follow in due 
course, and that to lay stress upon technique 
in the earlier years will discourage a child’s 
efforts. Improvement in technique comes 
gradually as he recognizes the imperfection 
in his early expressions of meaning. 

The naturalness of the development from 
meaning to technique in these particular 
forms of learning is indicated by the general 
development of the child as represented in 
his play interests and activities. In the play 
of the child from three to six or seven years 
of age, meaning is the most prominent ele- 
ment. Judged from the point of view of 
skill, the child’s play and games at this point 
are very crude. He is easily satisfied with 
activities and products which fall very short 
of technical accuracy. He is not interested 
in this phase of the matter. His play is im- 
aginative in the extreme. This is merely one 
way of saying that meaning is uppermost 
in the child’s mind. A row of chairs will 
represent a train of cars; a circle of blocks 
will represent a house; a feather on his head 
will make him an-Indian. Only as the child 
becomes more mature, and gradually rec- 
ognizes the limitations of his early play 
activities, does he become interested in mak- 
ing them more realistic and accurate. This 
period comes at about the age of eight or 
nine years. We find the child at this stage 
dissatisfied with mere imagining, and willing 
to exert some effort to acquire skill. 

An interesting experiment has been made 
in the Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago during the last three or four 
years. In this experiment the principle just 
discussed has been applied, in a rather ex- 


treme form, to the learning of handwriting. 
The director of the kindergarten noticed 
that the children did a good deal of scrib- 
bling and that they apparently thought that 
it meant something. Instead of shutting 
off the attempts of the children to express 
themselves through scribbling, she allowed 
them to continue in order to see what would 
come of it. It appeared that after a time 
the children realized that others could not 
read their scribbling, and they spontaneous- 
ly asked to be shown how particular words 
were written. The scribbling thus gradual- 
ly became legible, as one word after another 
was written rather than scribbled. 

The outcome of the experiment, as report- 
ed by the teachers, was that children in the 
later grades acquired a much more fluent 
written expression than when they learned 
to write by the ordinary method. This may 
be a rather extreme form of application of 
the principle, and the method may be con- 
sidered to be in the experimental stage, but 
it illustrates the point which has been made. 
The way the early instruction in writing 
may be organized so as to carry out this 
principle will be described in the fourth 
article. 


INCIDENTAL TEACHING VERSUS DRILL 


The conclusions reached seem to imply 
that the incidental method is better than 
the method of drill. A close reading of the 
statements which have been made, however, 
will show that they do not imply that drill 
should not be used, but only that it should 
be used in the proper place. A child needs 
to develop technique, but this should follow 
rather than precede the expression of 
meaning. The next problem to consider is 
whether the child will acquire the necessary 
skill without systematic training. 

In the early part of the present century 
a good many experiments were made in the 
teaching of the fundamental subjects with- 
out drill. It was thought that the child 
would acquire a sufficient mastery of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic by us- 
ing these subjects in their natural settings. 
Accordingly, no periods were set aside for 
special training, and only such training was 
given as the child happened to get incident- 
ally in connection with the use of these acti- 
vities. Then came standardized tests and 
the careful measurement of the results of in- 
struction. The application of these stand- 
ardized tests showed pretty clearly that the 
incidental method would not produce as 
high a degree of skill as would organized 
drill. There has been in recent years, then, 
a general return to the practice of using 
systematic drill in teaching these subjects. 
Experiment has shown that such drill pro- 


duces rapid improvement. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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The Constitution of the United States 


SIMPLIFIED FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


EpirortaL Note: This is the third and last in- 
stallment of Mr. Bell’s article, the first two parts of 
which appeared in January and February. 


AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE I 

Congress shall make no law requiring 
people to attend or pay taxes to any church, 
or forbidding people to worship as they 
please; or limiting freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to hold meetings and to petition the 
Government to remove wrongs. 


ARTICLE II 
Since a well regulated militia is necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be denied. 


ARTICLE III 


No soldier shall in time of peace be sent 
to board and room in any private house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war except in a way to be prescribed 
by law. 

ARTICLE IV 


The people shall have the right to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
other belongings, against unreasonable or 
spiteful searches and seizures. No war- 
rants for a seizure or search shall be issued 
without a good reason, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and without a particular de- 
scription of the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a 
serious crime, unless on an accusation made 
by a grand jury, or an accusation made by 
a prosecuting officer and agreed to by the 
grand jury. This rule shall not hold in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger. No person shall be 
compelled to be tried a second time for the 
same offense if in the first trial the jury 
renders its verdict and the court pronounces 
judgment. No person shall be compelled to 
be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. No private property 
shall be taken for public use unless a fair 
price is paid for it. 


ARTICLE VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by a fair-minded jury of the State and 
district where the crime was committed. 
This district shall have been previously de- 
termined by law. The person accused shall 


By C. EDWARD BELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Madelia, Minnesota 


have the right to be informed of what he is 
accused, and why; to have the witnesses 
against him face him; and to have the right 
to compel witnesses in his favor to attend 
the trial and to have the help of a lawyer 
for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII 


In suits at common law where the value 
in dispute exceeds twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved; and the 
suit shall be tried before a judge and a jury, 
the jury determining the facts in the case, 
and the judge applying the law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Excessive bail (pledges of money that an 
accused person shall appear for trial) shall 
not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


The fact that certain rights are enum- 
erated in this Constitution shall not mean 
that others retained by the people are to be 
denied or considered of little importance. 


ARTICLE X 


The States respectively, or the people, 
shall have the right to exercise such powers 
as are not given to the United States 
Government by the Constitution or prohibit- 
ed to the States by the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XI 


A State shall not be sued in the courts of 
the United States by citizens of another 
State, or by citizens or subjects of a foreign 
State. 





© ('nderwood & Underwood 
An Interior View of the Library of Congress, 
Showing Where the Original Document 
of the Constitution is Kept 


ARTICLE XII 


The electors shall vote by two distinc 
ballots for President and Vice-President. 
instead of voting by ballot for two persons. 
(Under the old plan, the person receiving 
the second highest number of votes became 
Vice-President.) If no candidate for Presi- 
dent has a majority of the whole number 
of electors, the House of Representatives 
shall choose the President from the three 
highest on the list of those voted for as 
President (instead of, as under the old plan, 
from the five highest on the list). If no 
candidate for Vice-President has a majority 
of the whole number of electors, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President from the 
two highest on the list of those voted for as 
Vice-President. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Section 1.—There shall be no more slavery 
in the United States or in any place subject 
to the authority of the United States; nor 
shall a person be held to labor or service 
against his will except as a punishment for 
crime, and then only after being properly 
tried and convicted. 

Section 2.—Congress shall have power to 
make laws to enforce this article. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1.—All persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to its 
government are citizens of the United States 
and of the State in which they live. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall take away any of the rights or privi- 
leges of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, except in the proper, 
lawful way; nor shall any State deny the 
equal protection of the laws to any person 
within the area of its authority. 

Section 2.—Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their populations, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excepting 
untaxed Indians. But the number of repre- 
sentatives a State may have shall be lessened 
if that State denies, in whole or in part, 
the right to vote of men twenty-one years 
of age, inhabitants of the State and citizens 
of the United States, unless such men have 
taken part in rebellion or have committed 
other crimes. The number of representa- 
tives shall be lessened in the same propor- 
tion as the number of voters is lessened. 

Section 3—No person who, after taking 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, later engages in war against 
the United States, or aids in some way the 
enemies of the United States, shall be 4 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Great Characters in American History 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, the man who 

wrote our great charter of human 

liberty, the Declaration of Independ- 

ence, was born April 13, 1743. His 
birthplace was at the foot of a pleasant 
mountain in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
about three miles from Charlottesville. 
Peter Jefferson had migrated from tide- 
water Virginia and settled in the morning 
shadow of this mountain seven years before 
his son, Thomas, was born. 

While the Jeffersons were not of so-called 
gentle birth, they were upright, honorable, 
and influential in the colonial affairs of 
Virginia. In 1735, Peter Jefferson, with a 
friend, William Randolph, owner of an es- 
tate on the upper James called “Tuckahoe,” 
had penetrated into the western wilds and 
staked out land claims in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. There he built his 
home, Shadwell. As the two young men 
rode back and forth between their western 
land claims and tidewater Virginia, they 
were frequently guests at Dungeness, the 
Randolph home. There Peter Jefferson met 
and fell in love with William’s sister, Jane. 
They were married in 1738 and Jane went 
with her pioneer husband to Shadwell. 
There, five years later, Thomas Jefferson 
was born. 

When Thomas was about two years of 
age, William Randolph died, and in order to 
administer the estate to the best advantage, 
Peter Jefferson closed Shadwell and moved 
his family to Tuckahoe on the James River. 
They remained there for seven years. 
Thomas learned to read, to write, and to 
cipher, in a little schoolhouse which is still 
standing. 

When the family moved back to Shadwell, 
Thomas was sent away to the school of 
Parson Douglas in the adjoining county of 
Louisa. There he learned Latin, Greek, and 
French. Later he was sent to the log school 
of Parson Maury, about fifteen miles north- 
east of Shadwell. Others who were to dis- 
tinguish themselves as American statesmen, 
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including Madison and Monroe, came to 
study at Maury’s school. 

At Shadwell, Thomas’ father instructed 
him in the lore of the pioneer and woods- 
man. Young Jefferson explored the sur- 
rounding country with his characteristic 
thoroughness. He loved the river and the 
valley, but best of all the mountain tops, 
especially the one across the river from 
Shadwell. This mountain was not the 
largest in the neighborhood, but from its 
summit a glorious view of river, valley, and 
distant hills could be obtained. 

When his father died, Thomas Jefferson 
was fourteen years of age. John Harvie 
became his guardian, but he must have 
fallen short of what his ward desired, for 
Jefferson said, “At the age of fourteen the 
whole care and direction of myself was 
thrown on myself entirely, without a rela- 
tive or friend qualified to advise or guide 
me.” At that time he was still at Maury’s 
school. Soon he sought wider educational 
opportunities. 

There were then several colleges in the 
colonies. One of these, in Massachusetts, 
had been founded by John Harvard, and 
bears his name. Still another was the 
College of William and Mary, at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, and here, with his guard- 
ian’s consent, Jefferson went in 1760. After 
two years at the college, he took up the 
study of law in Williamsburg under the 
guidance of the learned and accomplished 
George Wythe. Jefferson studied law un- 
der his direction for five years. At Wil- 
liamsburg, Jefferson was a regular visitor 
at the home of the governor of Virginia, 
Francis Fauquier. Once a week a concert 


was held at the governor’s house, at which 
Jefferson, with his violin, was a familiar 
figure. 

Jefferson celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday by setting out an avenue of trees 
at Shadwell. He now came into possession 
of his father’s estate, including Shadwell 
and the mountain across the river. Under 
the law of primogeniture then in force in 
Virginia, the oldest son inherited the entire, 
undivided estate of his father. Jefferson 
hated both this law and the law of entail, 
under which the proprietor could not sel! a 
single acre of his land, no matter what his 
necessity might be. Jefferson became a 
member of the Virginia legislature in 1776. 
On October 12 of that year he introduced a 
bill, which became a law, under the provi- 
sions of which entails and primogeniture 
were destroyed. Many of the old landed 
families of Virginia never forgave him for 
thus striking at the very heart of their 
aristocracy. 

Jefferson was admitted to the bar in 1767, 
at the age of twenty-four. He returned to 
Shadwell and started the practice of law. 
His neighbors and friends in Albemarle 
County accorded him a high place in all their 
affairs. On November 25, 1767, they made 
him a vestryman of the Fredericksville 
Parish; he was made justice of the peace, a 
high honor at that time and place; and in 
1769 he was elected a member of the House 
of Burgesses. 

Jefferson had dreams of a home of classic 
beauty on the crest of his mountain, high 
above Shadwell, Edgehill, and the other 
valley estates. In August, 1767, he first re- 
ferred to his mountain as “Monticello,” in 
a note made in his Garden Book, as follows: 
“Inoculated common cherry buds _ into 
stocks of large kind at Monticello.” It is 
an Italian word and means “little moun- 
tain.” , 

Work was continued unhurriedly at Mon- 
ticello through 1768 and 1769. During this 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Frog 


AS that old Mr. Frog making a noise 

in the swamp last night? It sounded 
like his voice. It is so long since I heard his 
croak that I had almost forgotten how it 
sounded. 

If Mr. Frog is awake, Mrs. Frog must be, 
too. We will go down to the pond and see 
whether we can catch a glimpse of them. 
They have been asleep under the ice all 
through the long, cold winter. They went 
to sleep when the pond froze over last fall 
and have not had any food or drink since. 
They have been buried in the mud all this 
time. 

Oh, look at the big bunch of tiny eggs! 
They are black. Thene are a great many of 
them all held together in a clear, jellylike 
Now I know that Mrs. Frog is awake. 
She laid the eggs in the water. They are 
clinging to some twigs and sticks near the 
surface of the pond. 

Here is a big fat tadpole. Tadpoles come 
from frogs’ eggs. If you take some frogs’ 
eggs home and keep them in fresh water in 
the sunshine, you can watch the eggs de- 
velop into tadpoles. You can also watch the 
tadpoles grow into frogs. It is interesting 
to see the outside gills which the tadpole uses 
for breathing. Watch the tadpole’s tail be- 
come shorter. Soon his legs grow, his gills 
disappear, and he gets lungs instead of 
gills. His lungs are on the inside of his 
body. 

Is not he a strange creature? First he 
was only a tiny egg, then a little tadpole 
swimming in the water and breathing by 
means of gills. Now he is a big fat frog. 
He can jump and swim. He will jump out 
on the bank, stay a while, and then jump 
back into the water. He knows enough not 
to stay on the bank too long sunning himself. 
If he stays too long, his skin will dry up and 
he will die. Then he will look like an old 
dried-up mummy. 

He likes to sit on the bank. What do you 
think he does when he sits on the bank of a 
stream? He catches flies when they go past 
him. He catches them with his tongue. 
His tongue is fastened to the outer edge of 
his lower jaw. He opens his mouth and 
throws out his tongue. It is forked in the 
middle. He wraps it right around a fly so 
that the fly cannot get away. Then he 
swings his tongue back into his mouth and 
swallows the fly. 


mass. 
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The Bloodroot’s Dye 


O YOU know the bloodroot? It comes 

very early in the spring, just after the 
skunk cabbage. It is much more beautiful 
than the skunk cabbage. It has pure white 
petals and bright yellow stamens. You may 
want to pick some of its pretty flowers, but 
be careful. Your hands may get covered 
with red stains. The red sap of the blood- 
root runs all through the plant. It is in the 
underground part, in the leaves, and in the 














flowers. The veins in the leaves are reddish. 
The underground part of the bloodroot is not 
a root at all. It is a thick, fibrous under- 
ground stem. It has joints just like a stem 
above ground. 

The bloodroot is a member of the poppy 
family. The petals of the bloodroot, like 
those of the poppy, fall quickly after the 
flowers are picked. 

The red stain on the bloodroot is hard to 
get off one’s hands. The Indians used it in 
olden times to paint their faces when they 
went to war. The Indian women used it to 
dye grasses and reeds for their baskets. The 
Indians knew most of the plants well. They 
had medicine men, who treated sick Indians 
with remedies which were obtained from 
various plants. 

Do not pick the bloodroot’s flowers. Leave 
them to form seed so that there will be more 
and more bloodroot plants for people to en- 
Joy. 


The Violet 
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HE violet has the reputation of being a 

very shy little flower. Poets are fond of 
singing about the “modest violet.” The 
violet is not so quiet and bashful after all. 
This little flower has a way of enticing insect 
visitors. 

Violets all have a sac of nectar hidden 
away. They are rather choice of this nectar 
and do not display it for every chance guest. 
They do, however, wish the bees to find it, 
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and they have a way of showing the bees 
where it is. You have probably noticed the 
pretty black veins on three of the petals 
The veins stand out on a white background, 
and converge toward the center of the flower. 
These black lines are called guide lines, be- 
cause they direct the bee to the nectary, 
where the nectar is hidden. They are sign- 
posts on the flower to guide the bee along his 
way in his search for food. 

When the bee alights on the flower, he 
sticks his tongue down along the path indi- 
cated by the guide lines and sucks up the 
nectar from the nectary in the spurred petal. 
If you investigate this nectar pouch, you will 
discover two green projections extending 
into it. These are the glands where the nec- 
tar is made. The nectar glands are out- 
growths from two of the stamens. 

Many other flowers have signposts to ad- 
vertise their sweets. Look for some of these 
signposts. You will find them very interest- 
ing. . 


The Prairie Lark 


HAT bird do you think is the first to 

come back in the spring? The bluebird 
is often called “the harbinger of spring.” 
The poets have sung about him, but after all, 
he is not the first bird to arrive. There is 
another little bird that comes before the 
bluebird. 

This little early bird is not so beautiful as 
the bluebird. In fact, he is a very plain, 
dark-colored bird. He runs over the plowed 
fields and is so much the color of the ground 
that he is hard to see. I will tell you how 
you can recognize him. He has two little 
tufts of feathers sticking up on his head. 
They look like two little horns, and for this 
reason he has been called the horned lark. 
He is also called the prairie lark. The 
prairie lark nests on the ground and has a 
sweet song. 

Look for the larks this spring. Watch for 
them running over the dry prairies. Listen 
and you will learn to know them by their 
song. Do not mistake the meadow lark for 
the prairie, or horned, lark. The meadow 
lark is a much larger bird, and belongs to the 
blackbird family. He.is not a lark at all, 
but has probably been so named on account 
of his sweet voice. The meadow lark always 
flies to a fence post or something above the 
ground when he sings. The prairie lark 
sings on the wing. 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


WYOMING: THE INDIAN PAINTBRUSH 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE flower chosen by Wyoming, the Indian paintbrush, is .also  gentian as their choice for a state flower, but since many people felt 

known aS the narrow-leaf painted cup. This differentiates it that the paintbrush was a flower more typical of Wyoming, the state 
from the darker-hued paintbrush that is found in many places. legislature finally made the paintbrush the state flower. 

The school children of Wyoming first selected the dainty fringed (Continued on page 106) 
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Poetry in the Second Grade 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


BAPPILY, the days are now 
«over when certain poems 
were listed in the course of 
study, to be memorized in 
entirety by the unfortunate 
pupils of a specified grade. 
A child who is compelled to 
memorize a poem may take 
an active dislike to the poem at once. If 
the poem is interesting to the class, many 
of the children will want to learn it. If 
they do not, it is clear that one of three 
thihgs must be the trouble: the children are 
not normal children, the poem is not suited 
to their stage of development, or the teacher 
has not properly presented it. 

We have gone beyond the futility of 
memorizing poems in a classroom, but I 
wonder whether we do not in many in- 
stances carry out a method almost as un- 
fortunate when we teach poems to small 
children. To begin with, how should we 
teach poetry? Many a beautiful poem has 
been ruined for a class by ruthless dissec- 
tion or by too many boring questions con- 
cerning its subject matter. If a poem can 
be made clear to the children only by an 
elaborate and complicated process of 
questioning and explanation, it is a mistake 
to use it at all. 

A poem means something entirely differ- 
ent to each child in a class. We do not 
think that our own reaction to “The 
Shropshire Lad” or to “The Highwayman” 
is the reaction of our friends and our family 
toward the same poems, and we should not 
expect the same feeling from each child in 
the room. 

Read much good poetry to the children 
and read again and again the poems they 
like best; talk informally about them} en- 
courage the children to ask questions and 
to tell what the poems mean to them. Let 
the children express their enjoyment and 
feeling toward the poems by illustrating 
them and by writing original stanzas. 

The writing of original stanzas, of 
course, requires some preparation. An in 
teresting exercise is this: On the black- 
board the teacher writes many familiar 
words. On their papers the children write 
words rhyming with those on the black- 
board. Then the most pleasing rhymes are 
selected by the children. This is mechani- 
eal, but it is training in perception of 
sound, to say nothing of spelling and 
other subjects. 

There may be difficulty in having chil- 
dren realize that there are a certain num- 
ber of sounds or syllables necessary to each 
line, and that any more or any less will in- 
terfere with the music of the poem. This 
knowledge comes gradually. The ear, as it 
hears good poetry, learns to appreciate the 
singing of the lines. The thing to be ac- 





complished is simply accustoming the ear to 
florring, rhythmic sounds. 

Before arriving at the dignity of individ- 
ual verse-writing in our school, we do 
much of it as a group. Suggestions are 
volunteered and written on the blackboard 
by the teacher. The best of these are 
selected by the children. We keep at this 
until we have a result that satisfies the class 
as a whole. After listening to Stevenson’s 
“The Swing,” the class wrote the follow- 
ing: 

How do you like to play ball in the yard, 
Out on the dirt so brown? 

I throw it gently but Johnny throws hard— 
Tossing it up and down. 

Another well-known poem of Stevenson’s 
gained this addition: 

I saw you blow the leaves away 
Out on the lawn the other day. 


And all around I heard you say, 
“Look out! I'll blow you all away.” 


After hearing a poem about a pet, the 
children wished to write in rhyme about 
their own pets. Following are some 
samples received last year from an average 
second-grade class: 

I have a little pussy cat 
She’s very white and very fat. 


My Tommy cat sits in the house 
And every night he gets a mouse. 


After attending a health play, one pupil 
wrote: 

Play outdoors when it pours. 
Sun and shine make you fine. 

At Christmas time and for Valentine’s 
Day the children liked to write little rhymes 
for their handmade cards and valentines. 
Among the best.ones were: 


Merry Christmas, Mother dear, 
And a happy, bright New Year. 


Merry Christmas, girls and boys. 
Santa brings you lots of toys. 


Let it rain or let it shine 
If you'll be my valentine. 


Mother dear, I love you true, 
Here’s a valentine for you. 


A poem containing much repetition is 
easier to use as a model and is more enjoy- 
able, just as a story in which some speech 
or action continually recurs is always a 
favorite. 

The best way to make clear the manner 
in which such verses are written is to re- 
produce a lesson given to this second grade, 
composed largely of foreign children. They 
had heard many poems during the term, 
and had enjoyed selecting words to rhyme 
with others, and similar exercises. At the 
beginning of the period which was daily de- 
voted to stories or poems, I read to the class 
four of Rose Fyleman’s delightful poems. 
Then I asked the children which of the po- 
ems they liked best and wished to talk about 


that afternoon. The majority decided in 
favor of “A Fairy Went A-Marketing,” 
partly because of the repetition in each 
stanza, and partly because marketing was a 
familiar and frequent experience of their 
own. 

We talked of the things the fairy bought, 
what she did with each one, and why. The 
words gossamer, thistledown, and crystal 
were the only ones with which the class was 
not familiar. After those were made clear, 
we discussed the fairy of the poem, stress- 
ing her kindness and thoughtfulness. Then 
we talked about the appearance of fairies in 
general and this one in particular. 

I asked the children whether they would 
like to add another stanza or two of their 
own, telling of other purchases made by the 
fairy, and they were all eager to do so. | 
asked them to remember that they would 
have to tell in their stanzas what the fairy 
bought, what she used it for, and what she 
did with it afterward. Then we thought of 
the most interesting things she could buy. 
Everything was suggested from dew for 
drinking water to a new dress. At last, 
three things were selected as the most 
desirable purchases for a fairy’s market- 
ing: a butterfly for a horse, a bluebell for 
a dinner gong, and a star for lighting. 
That day we wrote a stanza about the star, 
saving the other two suggestions to write 
about later. 

The first two lines of the stanza were in- 
evitable and were given simultaneously by 
all the class: 

“A fairy went a-marketing— 
She bought a little star.” 

Since she used it for a light, the next line 

was easy: 


“She used it for electric light,” 


The next line was harder. The children 
thought that far was a good word to rhyme 
with star, and someone said: 


“It shone near and far.” 


That line was at once seen to be jerky. 
“Not enough sounds,” the children said, so 
it was changed to: 


“It shone near by and far.” 


Then I asked the children how long they 
thought the light burned. They replied, 
“All night.” I asked, “How did it shine? 
What kind of light did it make?” They 
said, “A bright light,” and someone gave 
the next line: 

“It burned all night so brightly” 


A little girl, remembering a line from a 
poem in a reading book, contributed: 


“Till the sun shone overhead” 


Another child, having read a story in 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Stories about Books 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILL 


HERE was a chuckle from the depths 
of the easy chair. 
“Capital, capital,” murmured its 
occupant, a rosy-cheeked, plump gen- 
tleman wearing a curly white wig, a long- 
skirted coat, knee breeches, loosely rolled 
stockings, and buckled shoes. 

A demure little girl peered over the be- 
wigged gentleman’s shoulder and spelled out 
from the title-page of the book, “Gulliver’s 
Travels, by Lemuel Gulliver.” 

“Who is Mr. Gulliver and where did he 
travel?” she asked. 

“Why do you laugh, Father?” put in a 
small edition of the plump gentleman. 

“Mr. Gulliver, so the book tells us,” began 
the father of the two children, “was a sea 
captain whose voyages led him into the 
strangest of places. Once he was ship- 
wrecked on the shores of a land called Lilli- 
put, where the people were so tiny he could 
pick up two or three of them and put them 
in his pocket, and where a loaf of bread was 
no bigger than a bullet. On his next trip he 
reached Brobdingnag, a country of giants to 
whom Gulliver seemed no bigger than a 
grasshopper. On another voyage 
he visited a strange island drawn 
through the air by a magnet, Later 
on, he lived for some time in a 
country where the horses were 
wiser and more powerful than the 
human beings.” 

“Please read to us from the 
book, dear Father,” begged the lit- 
tle girl. “I should love to hear 
about people no bigger than my 
doll babies.” 

The bewigged gentleman shook 
his head. 

“Do tell us why the book makes 
you laugh,” the boy begged. 

“When you are older you may 
read the book for yourselves,” an- 
swered the plump gentleman, “and 
then you will understand. It is a 
fine, clever book, but it was not 
meant for children.” 

If you had been living in Eng- 
land fifty years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed, 
you might have had some such chat 
as this with your father about a 
book called Gulliver’s Travels, 
published in the year 1726, when 
George I was king of England. 

“T know about that book,” some- 
one is going to exclaim, “and it is 
a book for children. There is a 
copy in the children’s room at the 
public library.” 

“T have read it myself,” some- 
one else may object, “and it was 
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not written by Lemuel Gulliver at all, but 
by Jonathan Swift.” 

As it happens, both of you, as well as the 
gentleman in the long-skirted coat, are right. 
Let us see how that can be. 

If you will look in the beginning of a copy 
of Gulliver’s Travels, you will see a note 
signed Richard Sympson, giving the infor- 
mation that when Mr. Gulliver gave up go- 
ing to sea and retired to live in the little 
town of Newark in the county of Notting- 
hamshire, England, he left the account of 
his travels with Mr. Sympson, who thought 
it so interesting that he decided to publish 
it as a book. 

Now, if anyone in the year 1726 had taken 
the trouble to look for Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
in Newark, he would have found no trace of 
him. As a matter of fact, there never was a 
Mr. Lemuel Gulliver at all, except in the 
brain of a clergyman called Jonathan Swift; 
and all the wonders which Lemuel Gulliver 
described in his four voyages were seen only 
in the mind’s eye of this clergyman, sitting 
in his study in Dublin. 

It did not take very long for people to 





The People Were So Tiny He Could Pick Up Two or 
Three of Them 


guess that it was Jonathan Swift who had 
written the book that everyone in England 
was reading, for he had planned with some 
friends to write a book that would be some- 
what like Gulliver’s Travels. 

Now, you have heard of Gulliver’s Travels 
as a wonder story of the marvelous adven- 
tures of a man in topsy-turvy countries. 
Oddly enough, Jonathan Swift had no idea 
of weaving a fascinating fairy tale for girls 
and boys when he wrote Gulliver’s Travels. 
He had quite a different purpose in mind, 
and in order to understand that purpose, we 
shall have to see what sort of man this 
Jonathan Swift was. 

He was born in Dublin, in the year 1667. 
That was forty-seven years, you will notice, 
after the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth 
Rock. His parents were English people who 
had gone over to Ireland to live. His uncle 
sent him to Kilkenny School, one of the best 
in Ireland, and when he was only fifteen 
years old, he entered Trinity College, in 
Dublin. 

Jonathan Swift, of the flashing blue eyes 
and quick tongue, was a very brilliant youth, 
but he was not a very happy one. 
Perhaps one reason was that he 
had no father to advise him or to 
look after his education, and had 
to depend upon the bounty of rela- 
tives of whom he was not espe- 
cially fond. Later on Swift was 
unhappy for many reasons, as we 
shall soon see. 

Young Swift lived for seven 
years at the house of Sir William 
Temple, a great statesman, and a 
relative of his mother’s. At the 
end of five years, after a disagree- 
ment with Sir William, Swift went 
to Ireland to be ordained as a 
clergyman, and there he took 
charge of a small church for two 
years, after which he went back to 
Sir William and became his secre- 
tary. Sir William’s house was the 
meeting place of the great leaders 
of politics at this time, when 
William and Mary were reigning 
in England. When Jonathan Swift 
left Sir William’s, it was said that 
he knew more about politics than 
any other young man in the Brit- 
ish Isles. He had had time also 
for a great deal of reading, study, 
and practice in writing. 

Even without Sir William’s help 
Swift would soon have become an 
important man in British politics. 
He could write brilliantly and in 
such a way as to convince people 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Picture Study—“Spring” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ORE than a century ago, in 1796, 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was 

born in Paris. Here Madame 

Corot, his mother, conducted a 
dressmaking shop of high repute, while his 
father, a man of considerable ability, took 
charge of the business arrangements. From 
neither of these kindly bourgeois people did 
the young Camille inherit the genius which 
soon began to make itself felt. 

In 1806, when he was ten years old, Corot 
was sent to a school in Rouen, where he re- 
mained for six years. Then he returned to 
Paris to enter the business career which his 
father had arranged for him, first with a 
dealer in fancy goods, and then with a cloth 
merchant. In neither case, however, did 
Corot earn the good favor of his employer. 
Sent on important errands, he would forget 
everything before some art dealer’s window, 
until his exasperated master had to set out 
himself to look for him. 

After some years of this discouraging 
outlook, the Corot family finally decided to 
grant Camille an allowance of fifteen hun- 
dred francs yearly to pursue the profession 
which he evidently could not resist. Corot 
was overjoyed at the prospect, and with his 
first money bought a complete artist’s equip- 








Questions 


How do you know that this is early 
morning rather than late afternoon? 
Where is the sun, and why is the 
foreground margin of the lake in 
shadow? How is distance across the 
lake suggested? 

Would you call Corot a poetical or 
a realistic painter? Is he interested 
in the mood of this scene or in the 
exact details of it? How has he 
treated the foliage? Is it as a camera 
lens would record it? Why do we 
feel that light and air are moving 
through the overhanging boughs? 

Name some of the sounds which 
would fill this early morning hour. 
What are the three people doing? 
What do the red flowers do to the 
cool tones of the picture? What are 
Corot’s favorite color tones? 




















ment. Achille Michallon was his first teach- 
er, and in his studio Corot was encouraged 
in his study of nature and his determination 


to paint things as he felt them to be. 

In 1825 Corot made his first visit to Italy. 
In Rome he found himself among a group of 
gay art students, with whom he soon be- 
came a favorite. He returned to France in 
1827, and exhibited two paintings in the 
Salon of that year. Determined to paint 
nature as he saw and felt her, and absolutely 
refusing to accept the traditional classical 
rules then in vogue, he soon felt himself out 
of place with his contemporaries, and his 
work, if not totally ignored, was bitterly 
criticized. 

Corot’s happiest times were spent in the 
country. His favorite sketching ground was 
in the village of Ville d’Avray, where his 
family spent the summers, or around the 
tiny hamlet of Barbizon near the Forest o 
Fontainebleau. Here Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Diaz, Millet, and others sought, each in his 
own way, to catch a bit of its peaceful 
charm. 

To his family Corot always remained the 
devoted, obedient son, and when, in 1834, 
his painting won a medal of the second class, 
they slowly began to acknowledge his talent. 
In 1846, when the cross of the Legion of 
Honor was granted him, his parents were 


(Continued on page 100) 








“SPRING” 








AWN and twilight are Corot’s two fa- 
vorite times of day. In this picture, 
which hangs in the Louvre, Paris, he 

shows that first hour of the morning, when the 
early rays of the sun have lifted the veils of 
vapor from the surface of the sleeping lake, 
and dissolved them into a shimmering mist. It 
is as if Corot, the lyric poet of nature, painted, 
not the fields and lake which he actually saw, 
but the mood of singing joy which they put 
upon him. 


The foliage of the trees is almost tremulous 
in its blurred feathery masses, and the bright 
sunlit spots among the leaves and the fore- 
ground grasses give a sparkle of living light to 
the scene. How happily the three figures peo- 
ple the landscape! It is as if the mother and 


the children were picking the branches and 
bright flowers as an offering to the fresh 
spring morning. 


See how the bent trees, bushes, and even the 
small flowers and grasses along the margin of 
the lake, are outlined against the gleaming 
light on the water. Beyond them all is unreal 
and fairylike. Led by the reflection of the dis- 
tant trees, we escape from under the branches 
of the tree at the right into an ethereal dis- 
tance which ends in the strip of shimmering 
sunlight at the turn of the lake on the left. The 
incurving line of the shore, repeated in the still 
darker outline of the standing child, balances 
all of the right-to-left lines of the foreground 
trees, resulting in a very restful and satisfying 
design. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Spring’ 


Additional black and white miniature reproductions of this subject, size 214 x 3 inches, printed on enamel paper, will 
be supplied at 5 cents per dozen. No order for less than 10 cents. See note in regard to Full Color Miniatures below. 
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F a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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of “Spring,” size 34% x4 inches, identical in coloring with 
P | 


FULL COLOR MINIATURES the picture on front cover, will be supplied at 20 cents | 


per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list 
of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 4 
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Typical Assembly Programs for the Auditorium—II 


Formerly Auditorium Teacher, Pingree School, Ogden, 


LIBRARY ASSEMBLIES 


4 HE first of the term is an 
appropriate time to give an 
assembly showing the advan- 
tages of the library. Talks 
on such topics as “How the 
Library Helps Me,” “How I 
Use the Library,” and so on, 
will be interesting and in- 
A report on a book or one on a 
in order to advertise it to 





structive. 
new magazine, 
others, may either be used as part of a li- 


brary program with other numbers or 
given separately. 

During the celebration of Book Week the 
library will naturally be the center of in- 
terest. The proper atmosphere can be 
created by having on display pictures of 
various book characters, posters, book lists, 
book borders, book mottoes, and a number 
of books. The last-named can often be 
borrowed from local bookstores for the 
week. In the auditorium each class can be 
organized into a club named from a book, 
such as “Peter Pan Club,” “Robin Hood 
Club,” “Bluebird Club,” “Magic Ring Club,” 
“Pied Piper Club,” “King Arthur Club,” 
and “Mother Goose Club.” 

During the two weeks prior to Book 
Week, book showers may be given. Assign 
to each club a shelf in the library to be filled 
with good books. A project of this type 
deserves the concerted action of all classes, 
and all departments should contribute some 
stimulus to its interest. In the art depart- 
ment posters representing scenes from 
books, and the like, may be made and dis- 
played in the library, halls, and auditorium. 
Encourage the children to make posters at 
home. They can use magazine pictures to 
illustrate original slogans relating to books, 
such as “Good Books Are a Treat,” or 
“Dreaming of What He Has Read.” 

For one assembly a play about book 
characters, such as “Friends in Bookland,” 
may be given, or an original play may be 
written for presentation at an assembly. 
Individual efforts in writing book poems 
may be encouraged. 

This is a good time for a Visitors’ As- 
sembly,.too. Invite some local out-of-school 
man or woman to give a talk on books. 


BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLIES 


The biographical study of famous men or 
women holds interesting possibilities for 
presentation in some form in the audi- 
torium. Many special days celebrated in the 
schools are birthdays of famous people, and 
there is an abundance of entertainment 
material about them. A study of their lives, 
however, should precede the final program. 
The value of a biographical study in the 
development of character is unlimited. 
Children should be helped to vision the life 


By ELLEN M. BERTIE 


they are studying, as a whole. Certain 
ideals should: be ¥ impressed _ upon * their 
memory, and this can\be done in an inter- 
esting way through a study of biography. 

The work of a famous poet will take on 
new meaning if his life is studied and con- 
nection made with his poems. Dramatiza- 
tions of various poems may be given, or an 
original play written bythe pupils. Some 
of the poems of well-known poets have been 
set to music. Let~the classes sing them. 
These suggestions will furnish material for 
several assemblies. 


POETRY ASSEMBLIES 


Contrary to a more or less generally ac- 
cepted belief, children do like poetry. All 
grades will find enjoyment in memorizing 
poems, provided there is some definite 
object which appeals to them for doing so. 
It is not especially stimulating to a child to 
be merely assigned some poem to learn, but 
he will prepare it eagerly when he learns 
that it is to be presented in the auditorium. 
The assembly holds for him a definite idea 
of accomplishment, and since nothing but 
the best is given there, he will be encouraged 
to a perfection of lines that is not usually 
expected of the average grade pupil. 

There are many forms of this type of as- 
sembly. For the lower grades, many of 
Eugene Field’s poems can be pantomimed 
very beautifully. For example: “Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod.” A little girl rocks her 
doll in a cradle and recites the poem. 

During an art period the younger pupils 
may illustrate the “pictures” they see in 
poems, and then bring them to the auditori- 
um, where each of them is discussed. In a 
short time a poem has been learned in an 
easy and enjoyable manner. 

Some of the school readers devote a great 
deal of space to poems. Let the child choose 
a selection which appeals to him, memorize 
it, and give it with an interesting introduc- 
tion. Emphasize the importance of a good 
introduction in securing the attention of the 
audience in what is to follow. The children 
will get more out of a»poem if’ they..work 
out an introduction. 


Visitors’ ASSEMBLIES 


This type of assembly is one in which the 
participants are teachers or out-of-school 
people. In every community there are to be 
found men and women who are particularly 
interested in some subject, or in the pursuit 
of some hobby which interests them vitally. 
Naturally, such a person, if he can.be pre- 
vailed upon to talk to the children, will have 
something worth while to give. Find some- 
one whose hobby is the study of birds. A 
talk on this subject would be a very fitting 
introduction to a bird project. Or a talk by 
a librarian or book lover would be highly in- 


Utah 


teresting to the children. Perhaps one of 
the teachers has taken an interesting sum- 
mer trip and will be glad to tell about it. 
Some of the local musicians might be willing 
to present a musical program. This may be 
the means of inspiring some of the pupils to 
learn to play an instrument. Naturally, it 
is the business of the auditorium teacher to 
find those who can talk to the children, and 
one or more assemblies of this kind during 
the year should prove profitable. 


CONTESTS IN THE AUDITORIUM 


Contests between classes make successful! 
assemblies. Contests on arithmetic, spell- 
ing, dictionary, music memory, picture 
study, and book characters may be held. 
Arithmetic gains a new impetus, and even 
the prosaic multiplication tables become 
fascinating to children who are to compete 
in the auditorium. Classes must be 
grouped carefully for a contest. This is 
most essential in a dictionary contest, if it 
is held for speed alone. Best results are ob- 
tained, however, in a contest in which the 
aim is not speed in finding a word, but 
choosing the most suitable meaning, for it 
is not the finding and writing down of a 
number of synonyms that is a test, but the 
discrimination exercised by the children. 
Typed or printed copies of the test may be 
given to each contestant, with sentences 
containing the words to be found. Let him 
choose the best meaning. Words can be 
selected from a new reading lesson for this 
purpose. 

In the oral spelling match it is better to 
keep score rather than to allow contestants 
to spell each other down, for the latter 
method always narrows the contest to the 
two best spellers and eliminates the others, 
while the former keeps all pupils working 
all the time. HR, 

Music memory, contests usually follow the 
plan’ given :in books f on music. appreciation. 
Picture study contests should . include . the 
name of the pictute. display. a, (the, ‘artist, 
and:a few. facts about’ the icture and the 
artiste: *All of: these; except, the’ ‘music mem- 
ory” contest," /may be™¢ oral "The oral tests 
are more interesting. 

A book character” contest to test the 
pupils’ knowledge of literature is excellent 
after the classes have become familiar with 
a number of books. This is one contest in 
which no preparation is allowed, as in 
arithmetic, spelling, and so on, where 
stimulation for more preparation is the 
main point. Questions like the following 
provide material for this type of contest. 

1. Who went in search of happiness? 

2. What king owned the good sword Ex- 

calibur? 

3. Who ran down a rabbit hole? 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Domesticated Animals 


By F. L. DuUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AN did not attain his present state 
of development unaided. In re- 
mote times, long before the dawn 
of history, he made peace with a 

number of the wild creatures, taught them 
to live near his dwelling, protected them 
from their enemies, and called upon them 
for aid in time of need. These allies perma- 
nently forsook their native haunts and dwelt 
in harmony at the side of man. He fed 
them, watched over them, and learned to 
sympathize with them and to love them. This 
sympathetic understanding of his captives 
helped to convert the ancient brutal savage 
into the highly civilized man that he now is. 
In return for man’s protection, these do- 
mesticated animals contributed their com- 
panionship, strength, flesh, wool, and milk, 
and helped him in subjugating other ani- 
mals. 

There are not many kinds of domesticated 
animals, compared with the creatures that 
still roam unfettered, yet their contribution 
to the advancement of man has been invalu- 
able. Probably there are other animals 
which to-day have not yet bowed to man, 
but which will some day join the ranks of 
domesticity and help him along the road to 
greater progress. We call animals “domes- 
ticated” when they live with man, have lost 
their natural wildness to a certain degree, 
and recognize him as the master. 

The domesticated mammals may be 
grouped as plant-eaters or flesh-eaters. 
Some of the plant-eaters, such as the ox, 
buffalo, yak, sheep, goat, reindeer, camel, 





A Gal-Yak, a Cross Between a Yak and a 
Galloway Cow 


alpaca, and llama are ruminating, that is, 
they chew a cud. The other plant-eaters, 
such as the horse, ass, hog, and elephant, are 
non-ruminating. Examples of flesh-eating 
mammals are the dog, cat, ferret, and chee- 
tah. 

An important group of domesticated 
creatures is the fowls, among which are 
ducks, geese, turkeys, chickens, canaries, 
parrots, peafowls, and guinea fowls. The 








Sledge Dog of the North 


bee, silkworm, and cochineal insect are 
among the allies which man has appropri- 
ated and whose destinies he is carefully 
guiding. 

Probably the beginnings of domestication 
were simple indeed, and perhaps not inten- 
tional. No doubt savage hunters often 
brought home with them the slightly wound- 
ed and helpless young of many animals, for 
which they had no need at the time. These 
were kept as pets, and formed a reserve food 
supply to be used when wild game was 
searce. Not all of the captive creatures 
proved docile and controllable. Some, how- 
ever, accepted their new life near the home 
of man and were content. They so lost their 
fear in their new surroundings that they 
bred in captivity. Eventually, man learned 
that if he carefully tended these captive 
creatures, they would repay him many times 
over, as they provided him with a sure sup- 
ply of food, with materials suitable for the 
protection of his body, and assisted him in 
his work. Naturally, he kept only those 
species which were of some use to him. 

Some animals were domesticated for their 
assistance in hunting. The dog, horse, ele- 
phant, cheetah or hunting leopard, falcon or 
hunting hawk, and more recently the ferret, 
were man’s superiors in the hunt. Hence 
when they were employed he was surer of 








Llamas (Sheared), South American Beasts of 
Burden 


capturing the necessary game for food. Of 
these, the ferret and some dogs hunt solely 
by following the scent of their prey. Other 
dogs locate their quarry by sight. The hunt- 
ing leopard and the hunting hawk, both of 
which are blindfolded when taken to the 
hunt, are freed of their blindfolds when the 
game is in sight. The horse and the ele- 
phant are employed in the hunt to carry the 
hunters, giving ‘man a decided advantage, 
the former by its fleetness and the latter by 
its size. 

Other animals were domesticated to fur- 
nish a meat supply, available without the 
necessity of hunting. The sheep, pig, goat, 
rabbit, cattle, chicken, guinea fowl, goose, 
duck, swan, peafowl, pheasant, pigeon, and 
turkey were in this group. Since none of 
these require flesh foods, it was necessary 
only to confine them where an abundant sup- 
ply of vegetable and insect food was avail- 
able for them. 

Domesticated animals of decided value for 
the milk which they produced were cattle, 
goats, and asses, although the milk of other 
domesticated mammals has been used at one 
time or another. 

Members of the poultry tribe were do- 
mesticated for their production of eggs as 
well as for their flesh. The egg-laying abili- 
ty of the first domestic fowls was inferior 
to that of the fowls of to-day. The desire to 
obtain feathers, which were highly prized, 
influenced the domestication of ducks, 
swans, and cstriches. 

A very valuable contribution to man’s 





Three Galloway Calves and a Goat Standing 
at the Pasture Gate 


welfare was made by certain animals he- 
cause of their covering. The horse, ox, 
sheep, pig, goat, and dog furnished leather. 
Wool was obtained from the goat, sheep, al- 
paca, camel, and yak. Recently, the skunk 
and fox have been semidomesticated and 
raised for their pelts. 

Where strength to perform labor was de- 
sired, the horse, ass, ox, water buffalo, dog, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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What are you eating, my good little maid? 
“I'm eating my dinner, sir,” she said. 

“Brown bread and milk, fruit, vegetables, too. 
I'm eating quite slowly; I carefully chew. 
After I've finished, I'll brush my teeth well 


And run off to school when I hear the big bell.” 
Maude M. Grant 
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Mother Goose Health Poster — | - 


information regarding books of poster rns, see page 96. 
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— And Window Transparency 


this poster as a w ransparency, see direction: 
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The Song Sparrow 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN OO. 


AISING herself in bed, Josephine 

leaned on one elbow, rubbed her 
sleepy eyes, and listened. A sweet, 
trilling song was in the air. 

“No, I’m not dreaming. It’s real,” she re- 
assured herself. “Grace!” she called to her 
sister in the next room. “Listen to that 
canary. How did a canary come here? I’m 
going to go downstairs and find out.” She 
was already out of bed and dressing 
hurriedly. 

“It does sound like a canary, 
be, of course,” answered Grace. 
be outdoors.” 

“Oh, no!” said Josephine positively. “No 
song birds would be here as early as March! 
Why, the snow isn’t all gone yet.” 

There was no canary in the house, and no 
feathered songster did Josephine, Grace, or 
their brother, Albert, spy for several days, 
although two or three times that tender, 
happy little song came distinctly to their 
ears. 


but it can’t 
“It must 


Then one day Albert, standing at the 
kitchen door after scattering crumbs and 
hominy in the back yard—they had kept a 
supply of food there all winter for the birds 
—made a discovery. Over in a corner of the 
yard, where a grimy snowbank still lingered, 
partly burying a clump of bushes, there was 
a little bird daintily pecking at a bread 
crumb. 

“That’s not an English sparrow,” Albert 
said to himself, “though it is about the size 
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of one, and I believe that it’s a sparrow of 
some kind. I'll get the field glasses.” 

At the breakfast table, he was ready to 
tell his sisters about the bird, having secured 
a good look at it through the glasses, besides 
consulting the bird book. 
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“Your invisible canary, Josephine,” he be- 
gan, assuming a stilted and pedantic man- 
ner, “proves to be one of our most common 
birds, and I marvel at your ignorance.” 

Josephine flushed, then laughed. 

“T didn’t notice any great display of know}. 
edge on your own part about that song!” 
she told him, “but it seems you’ve learned 
something.” 

“It is the song sparrow that we have been 
hearing,” said her brother, “and he was help- 
ing himself to our crumbs. I’m glad to we! 
come him as a boarder. It’s small pay for 
his singing.” 

“I ought to have recognized that song,” 
said Grace. “I’ve heard it times enough, but 
I didn’t think.” 

“Albert seems to be bursting with infor- 
mation,” interposed Josephine. “Do let him 
have a chance to talk. Proceed to enlighten 
us, Brother.” 

“The pleasure is mine!” said Albert. 
“The pleasure was mine when I met the song 
sparrow, too. He is about six inches long, 
and belongs to the finch family. His wings 
are short, his tail is long, and in flying he 
sometimes makes a pumping motion with the 
tail, evidently to increase his speed. Where 
he is not an all-the-year resident—as he is 
sometimes, even well toward the north—he 
migrates early. He has a wide range, nest- 
ing in eastern North America. The distin- 
guishing marks are the brownish streaks on 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Arithmetic Fundamentals 


BECAUSE of the fact that 
m there is now a growing ten- 
dency to place more em- 
phasis on the thought side 
of arithmetic than formerly, 
it is necessary for the teach- 
er to spend some time each 
day working with the pupils. 
One of the aims in arithmetic teaching is to 
have the pupil take the initiative, or, in 
other words, to think independently. If 
this is to be done, the teacher must note 
daily how the child makes the attack, and, 
at the same time, whether there is an in- 
crease in persistency on the child’s part. 
The arithmetic study period should begin 
promptly, and the pupil should have pen- 
cils, paper, and other equipment at hand. 
If he is to acquire independence, he must 
form the habit of doing his work better in 
the same length of time or of doing it in less 
time. 

The pupil should vigorously attack the 
solving of problems, but he should not be 
given obsolete and extremely difficult ones. 
On the other hand, thoroughness in teach- 
ing the child to think through processes 
does not mean that he is to be set to work 
solving problems which have been thorough- 
ly mastered. Under the teacher’s guidance 
the average pupil will soon acquire the best 
method of approach in solving a problem, 
and, at the same time, develop a confidence 
in his ability to read a problem, discover the 
relations, and make the necessary computa- 
tions. 

If the arithmetic teaching has been well 
done, the pupil should be able to make a 
creditable showing in a number of simple 
tests. If the reasoning is indefinite and 
cloudy, it is usually a reflection on the 
teacher’s work. One of the best ways to 
test our arithmetic teaching is to notice 
how the pupil makes the attack, solves the 
problem, and presents the solution. 





GATHERING ARITHMETICAL DATA 


To obtain the best results from arith- 
metic teaching, it is necessary that a study 
be made of the quantitative environment of 
the child. It is practically impossible to 
overemphasize the study of the concrete 
sources of quantitative relations. 

The regular gathering of arithmetical 
data is a means of creating a permanent 
interest in the subject. Usually the in- 
ability to solve problems is a result of a 
lack of information about the topic. Be- 
sides gathering data from circulars, bulle- 
tins, newspapers, and magazines, there 
should be a constant seeking of information 
from business and professional men. One 
of the following plans may be used to secure 
material: (1) send individual pupils; (2) 
send a committee of pupils; (3) have indi- 


By EDGAR S. JONES 


Superintendent of Schools, Moniicello, lilinois 


vidual pupils write for data; (4) the 
teacher and one or more pupils may spend 
a day together in a village or city, securing 
facts pertaining to a topic to be studied 
later. 

It is not reasonable to believe that there 
is sufficient data in the arithmetic text to 
supply the needs of the child; hence much 


material must be selected from other 
sources. As one of the aims of arithmetic 
teaching is to acquaint the child with 


quantitative relations in his: environment, 
the best problems to select are those taken 
from the activities and experiences of the 
child’s everyday life. 


EQUIPMENT FOR DEMONSTRATIVE 
PURPOSES 

The emphasis on the concrete sources of 
material will, if carefully planned, cause 
the child to come in contact with quantita- 
tive relations that he can interpret and use. 
There are many formal problems that are 
entirely foreign to the child, and, although 
he may be able to make the computations, 
no number concepts are developed. The 
child, when working with concrete prob- 
lems, should handle those that may be at 
least partly conceived by him. There 
should be equipment for demonstrative 
purposes in all grades. The following lists 
of equipment and activities are suggestive: 

Grades 1 and 2. Paper squares; scis- 
sors; rulers; measures of various kinds; 
inch cubes; toy money; grocer’s scales; 
flash cards; clock faces; games; construc- 
tion work of various kinds. 

Grades 3 and 4. Estimating heights and 
weights; measuring; laying out plats; keep- 
ing simple accounts and scores; scale draw- 
ing; cardboard forms of solids, triangles, 
and quadrilaterals. 


THE PRELIMINARY TEST AND THE REVIEW 


Another point for consideration is the 
one of procedure, from the standpoint of 
both the teacher and the pupil. The first 
thing to do (irrespective of the grade) is to 
ascertain definitely what the child knows 
about the subject to be studied. It is more 
logical to give a test preceding the intro- 
duction than it is to test at the conclusion of 
the work. If certain things that are lack- 
ing are discovered before the attack is 
made, there is much saving of time, in that 
principles already known need not be fully 
treated. One of the secrets of arithmetic 
teaching is to strengthen the weak points 
and omit emphasizing that which is already 
known. The most vital tests are those used 
for the purpose of determining what the in- 
dividual can do rather than what he knows. 
After any test, a careful diagnosis should 
be made of the situation and the following 
plan further applied: (1) introduce the 


subject; (2) teach it thoroughly; (3) drill; 
(4) make the practical applications. 

A subject may be well taught and the 
pupil able to make the applications in such 
a way that a casual observer would say that 
he understood the principle. However, it 
often appears that a month or two later 
the pupil has forgotten how to proceed. In 
many instances the pupil, after a little 
study, is able to recall the process and is 
then able to solve any problems related to 
it. Again it seems that he is not able to re- 
call the process. Such a situation does not 
necessarily indicate poor teaching, but it 
does show that the element of emphasis or 
review has been omitted. In reteaching, 
the time ought to be spent almost entirely 
on the more difficult parts of the principles. 
A review usually should be specific and of 
short duration. 


THE BELOW-AVERAGE PUPIL 


A fact that has to be taken into consider- 
ation is the difference in the ability of the 
members of the group. The student who 
has more than average ability should be re- 
quired to do much work that ordinarily 
might be called optional. He may make 
additional drawings, constructions, and 
solutions that the ordinary pupil does not 
have the time or ability to do. There should 
also be assignments from other texts. The 
girl or boy who is below the class average 
should be given many opportunities to ex- 
plain the easier problems. He should be 
given additional problems of the type that 
is required, and should be asked to search 
for information inside and outside of 
school. He should do much..measuring, 
drawing to scale, and making of designs 
and models. .The below-average pupil, 
when aroused by coming in contact with 
what he understands, will often surpass 
the average of the class in certain respects. 
Suggestions for dealing with this type of 
pupil are: 

1. Discuss privately the easier lessons 
of which he has but a slight knowledge. 

2. Show him frequently how to make a 
study attack. 

3. Furnish him with supplementary 
equipment and books to arouse interest. 

4. Make out a definite plan of procedure, 
say for sixty days, and then follow your 
plan, changing from time to time as the 
conditions demand. 

5. Encourage the pupil to form the 
habit of coming to the teacher for sugges- 
tions. 

6. Let the pupil often submit written 
work for approval. It will aid much if he 
will study the solution of problems of the 
above-average pupil. He should be en- 
couraged to watch: the efficient worker with 

(Continued on page 107) 
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A Teacher Goes A-Traveling 


By EDNA VIRGINIA PAULSELL 


Instructor in English, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio; Winner of First Prize, Travel Abroad Group, 1928 Contes? 


HE double fascination of literature and of 
work with high school boys and girls 
made me a high school English teacher. 
But even a double fascination pales be- 
fore the mental and physical tiredness that a 
teacher can know. And last April found me 
tired—so tired that I was discontented with 
everything, particularly with my work of teach- 
ing. Discontent grew into rebellion, and I be- 
gan seriously to consider what other vocations 


had to offer and to strengthen my resolve to rid 
as possible of the stigma of 


myself 


school teacher 


nN 
soon 

























Then came the chance 
for a vacation in Eu- 
rope. A vacation—a get- 
ting away from teach- 
ing and all 
tions! My head was 
filled at once with 
dreams and plans, and 
immediately life, even 
in the schoolroom, took 
on new interest. 

On the day of our 
sailing, I watched the 
land slip farther and 
farther into the dis- 
tance and then turned 
my face down the river 
that led toward the 
ocean with the feeling 
that old things were 
left behind and that 
only the new lay before. 
Straightway the pleas- 
ures of life on ship- 
board absorbed me and L 
I found it easy to for- 
get the tired discontent 
and unrest of the 
spring. 

Those days of the ocean voyage were magic 
days. The sea laid its spell on me so that, 
from the hour when through my porthole I saw 
it for the first time, I loved its wide waters, its 
leaping whitecaps, its changing colors; and 
when I watched the seagulls’ flight and listened 
to their harsh complaining cries, or looked 
away to far horizons where only sky and water 
met, or tasted the salt of flying spray upon my 
lips, I remembered all that I had read 
written by men in whom the sea had 
called, and felt a kinship with them. I 
gained, too, a new understanding of 
our Anglo-Saxon forbears, for once 
an iceberg passed us, turning toward 
us the outline of a huge old Viking 
boat with high curved prow where it 
was not hard to imagine the valiant 
Leif Ericson himself standing—the 





its associa- 





At Lert: A quaint but none-the-less useful 
Dutch windmill, Delft; Deck playground on an 
ocean liner—for both grown-ups and little 
folk (United States Lines photo); The Lorelei 
Rock on the Rhine—famed in song and story 
as the spot where the beautiful water 
nymph rose in the evening and lured 
sailors to their death with her sweet 
song. Betow: Setting out for Eu- 
rope—one of the hundreds of 
liners that carry tourists (Cun- 
ard-Anchor Line photo). 





A glimpse of the majestic interior of Cologne Ca- 
thedral whose twin spires rise far above the city. 


wind keen against his 
face, his eyes searching 
the horizon for sight of 
either boat or land— 
and to know the thrill 
of adventure that was 
his. Days when both 
sea and sky. were gray, 
and the wind was cold, 
recalled the atmosphere 
and mood of “Beowulf” 
and “The Wanderer,” 
but it- was ‘a “ modern 
poem that best — ex- 
pressed what the -sea 
meant to me: 





Space and wide free- 


dom 
And old — shores left 
far— 
I was reluctant to 


give up this wide free- 
dom even for adventur- 
ing on new shores, and 
through all the. days 
that followed, filled 
with interest and 
packed with pleasures 
as they were, I often 
found my thoughts racing ahead to the‘ time 
when I would‘be on the sea again. 

England was the country we visited first, and 
England was the country I liked best. The 
wide meadows with their low hedge fences, the 
long lanes that led between them, the great 
country estates hidden from view by high 
hedges and thick-set trees, the thatched cot- 
tages with their dooryards of gaudy flowers, 
the quaint little taverns with their swinging 
signs, the mellow dignity of Oxford town, the 
fascination of the little crooked streets of Lon- 
don—all made an England so like that of 
poems and stories and pictures that I was sur- 
prised. But I felt the charm in them all, and I 
began to understand why the Englishman has 
always been marked by his love of England as 
home; why even amid the scenes of war Rupert 
Brooke had to write— 

If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


I went farther. I not only understood the 
Englishman’s pride in England’s achievements; 
I experienced it myself. For here, as was to 
happen so often later, history and literature 
came alive for me. When I walked through the 
gate of Anne Hathaway’s garden and up the 
stone-paved path to the door of her house, 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The quadrangle, St. Mary Magdalen College, one of the twenty-one colleges of Oxford 
University. It was founded in 1458 and possesses a tower of singular beauty. the 


William Shakespeare ceased to be only the writ- 
er of amazing plays and became a man—a man 
who had loved and wooed and wed just as other 
men do. The huge old courting settle in the 
chimney corner prompted my fancy, and I 
thought for a moment of the two young people 
who had talked there and of what this court- 
ship must have been. The Inspiration Chair in 
Shakespeare’s home added realness to the 
man, too, when I pictured him sitting there 
lost in thought or playing the jolly host to a 
gathering of friends. Never again can I study 
or teach the plays that came from his pen with- 
out feeling the man behind them—and so en- 
joying them more. Nor shall I ever read Gray’s 
Elegy without seeing in my mind the little stone 
church at Stoke Poges and the great yew tree 
that spread its shade near by, and the peace 
of the poem will always recall the age-old 
peace and atmosphere of worship we found in- 
side. When we visited Westminster Abbey, the 
inscriptions and memorials brought to life for 








me a whole galaxy of 
literary acquaintances 
who had never before 
stepped out from be- 
tween the pages of 
their books to show 
me that they had lived 
as truly and with as 
much zest for the liv- 
ing as I, 

I first felt this real- 
ity of the past and the 
personality of the peo- 
ple who lived in it at 
Kenilworth, I think. 
On that gray after- 
noon, listening to our 
old poet-guide, I for- 
got that I was seeing 
only ruined old walls 
at the top of a grassy 
slope and looked in- 
stead on all the glory 
that Elizabeth saw 
when she came there 
the guest of Leicester. 
I had long ago found 
Scott’s story of poor 
Amy Robsart fascin- 
ating, but this old 
man’s dramatic telling 
of the tale gave new 
personality to all the 
characters in it and 
made the story itself 
seem more pitifully 
tragic than ever be- 
fore. 

I found new trag- 
edy, too, in the story 
of Henry VIII’s wives 
when we visited the 
Tower of London. In 
White Tower we 

had seen a chopping 

block and 
an ancient headsman’s axe that had 
figured in many executions. Then we 
were taken to the spot on the Tower 
Green where, so a tablet informed us, 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard 
had been beheaded. How can I ever 
again recite glibly and unfeelingly 
that these unfortunate queens were 
ordered by their Bluebeard of a hus- 
band to have their heads cut off, when 
I know what patch of sky, what grim 
surrounding walls they last looked on 


At Ricut: The Seine from one of Notre 
Dame’s towers (a gargoyle’s-eye view, so to 
speak); On one of Europe’s loveliest lakes— 
Lugano, Italy; Anne Hathaway’s cottage seen 
from across the Shottery Brook at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. BELow: A view of part 

of the beautiful Memorial at Edin- 

burgh to Scotch-Americans killed 
in the Great War—designed by 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, the noted 
sculptor and surgeon. A 
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and what mingled feelings must have been 
theirs as they bent their heads to the block, 

So many times while we were sightseeing, I 
found myself striving for the emotional reac- 
tions that must have been experienced on the 
spot where we stood: What was in the minds 
of shackled prisoners brought back from trial 
through Traitor’s Gate to a sure death in the 
Tower? What did Charles I feel standing in 
Westminster Hall where he heard his doom 
pronounced by one of his own subjects? What 
did it mean to be in London when the news of 
the victory at Waterloo came? 

Thus I viewed as though from the front row 
the drama of English history and from my van- 
tage point saw in it the long but sure develop- 
ment of the English-speaking race. Then I felt 
as never before my kinship with the English 
people and dared at last to claim my share in 
our great common heritage—the glory of Eng- 
land’s past. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Lessons in Patching and in Making a Bean Bag 


T WAS a stormy day, and the majority 
of the pupils of Miss Barton’s school 
the noon hour indoors. Some 
played games, some read, a few cut and 


spent 


pasted pictures, and others sewed. 

Dorothy, one of the older girls, discov- 
ered a tear in the skirt of her cotton print 
“Miss Barton,” she asked, “will you 
please tell me the best way to mend my 


dress?” 


dress. 


Miss Barton examined the rent and saw 
that both the woof and the warp threads 
were broken. She replied, “If it were plain 
woolen or silk cloth I would suggest darning 
such a tear, but there are so many different 
colors in the print that an overhand patch 
will be far less conspicuous than darning 
will be.” 

Miss Barton then asked séme of the older 
pupils whether they would like to learn how 
to mend garments. One of the boys said, 
“I'd like to know how to darn my socks. 
When I was in camp last summer I took so 
many long hikes that before I came home 
every one of my socks needed mending.” 

“Suppose we take up patching for our 
next sewing project,” Miss Barton sug- 
gested. “When we have learned how to 
patch we will take up darning. 

“To-morrow, each of the older girls may 
bring some article that needs to be mended 
with a patch. Also bring thread and pieces 
of cloth to match the torn articles. Any of 
the older boys who wish to do so may join us 
in learning to patch. The boys who do not 
wish to sew may collect pictures of the wool 
industry and write brief papers about the 
preparation of the wool, the spinning of the 
yarn, and the weaving of the cloth. On 
maps they may locate countries that export 
wool and woolen textiles.” 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Two KINDS OF PATCHES 


The articles brought to school were ex- 
amined to determine what kind of patch 
should be made on them—the hemmed patch 
or the overhand patch. Miss Barton ex- 
plained that a hemmed patch should be used 
where there is considerable strain on the 
cloth. The stitches show on this patch, but 
they are almost invisible on a carefully made 
overhand patch. Each pupil decided upon 
the type of patch best suited to the article 
to be mended. 

One of the girls said, ““My mother thought 
I should shrink my patch of gingham before 
I mended my dress, as the dress has been 
washed.” 

“That is a good point to emphasize,” said 
Miss Barton. “Those who have articles of 
wash materials to patch should shrink and 
carefully press the piece of cloth to be used 
for the patch. You may do the shrinking 
and pressing during the noon hour.” 

The following directions were given for 
making the overhand patch: Cut the hole 
square or oblong. Make a slanting cut at 
each corner (see Figure J, A). Turn 
in \4 inch on each edge of the hole. Match 
the design of the patch with that of the 
article, laying the warp threads of the patch 
parallel with the warp threads of the article. 
Cut the patch 14 inch longer and 14 inch 
wider than the hole. Turn the edges of the 
patch 4 inch toward the wrong side and 
crease. Lay one folded edge of the patch to 
the corresponding edge of the hole, with the 
right side of the patch and the article to- 
gether. Baste the folds of the patch and the 
hole together, then overhand them with fine 
stitches, using thread to match the color and 
texture of the cloth. Remove the bastings. 
On the wrong side cut off tiny triangles at 


each corner of the patch, and overcast each 
edge. Press with a hot iron. (Figure J, B 
shows the wrong side of the patch, the lines 
of dashes indicating the size of the patch.) 
The directions given for the hemmed 
patch were: Cut a piece of cloth to cover 
the hole and extend beyond the worn part, 
allowing enough to turn in 4 inch on each 
edge. Match the design of the patch with 
that of the article, and keep the warp 
threads of the patch parallel with the warp 
threads of the article. Turn in 4 inch on 
all edges of the patch toward the right side. 
On the wrong side of the article place the 
middle of the patch over the middle of the 
hole, pin it in place, and baste along the 
folded edge of the patch. Hem with short 
stitches, using thread to match the color and 
texture of the cloth (see Figure JJ, A). 
Turn the garment right side out. Trim the 
edges of the hole to form a square or oblong, 
and at each corner of the hole cut a diago- 
nal 4 inch. Turn in the edges of the hole 
14 inch, and baste and hem these folded 
edges to the patch. Remove the basting and 
press with a hot iron (See Figure //, B). 


MAKING A BEAN BAG 


The first day that Miss Barton directed 
the older pupils’ patching lesson, the 
younger pupils cut and pasted pictures. 
The following day she asked them what they 
would like to make in their next sewing 
lesson. One of the girls suggested bean 
bags. Different materials were discussed. 
It was decided that a soft, pliable, yet strong 
fabric would be most satisfactory. 

Several mothers had given the school a 
quantity of scraps of cloth and some large 
remnants. In going over this material, the 
pupils found a piece of gray flannelette large 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Tony and Maddalina’s Holiday 


FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


By 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


many days they had helped their father and 

the workers in the vineyards. All day long 
they had been picking the ripe clusters of grapes 
that hung heavy on the vines. To-day Father was 
going to take them to the city of Naples. They 
would visit Uncle Pedro, who owned a macaroni 
factory. Such a noisy, busy place! Maddalina and 
Tony could hardly wait to start. 

Tony helped his father harness the little donkey 
to the two-wheeled cart and load their baskets of 
grapes into the back of the cart. Then Maddalina 
and Tony climbed up on the seat with Father, and 
off they jogged. 

Along the country road they went, past orchards 
of orange and lemon trees, and olive groves. Busy 
workers were picking grapes in the vineyards on the 
sunny hillsides. 

Now the children could see the city rising up from 
the shining bay, with Mt. Vesuvius in the distance. 
Soon they were jogging down the narrow, noisy 
streets. At last they drove into Uncle Pedro’s 
courtyard. 

Uncle Pedro was setting racks of macaroni out in 
‘the sun to dry. The children fol- 
‘ lowed him into the factory. He 
showed them a big tub of dough. In 
the middle was a large stone wheel 
that turned round and round, mix- 
ing the dough into a paste. 

Then the paste was put intoa = _ 
round tank with little round holes in 
the bottom. A big cover came down 


[onan and Maddalina were very happy. For 


and pressed the paste very hard. 4 


Out through the little round holes J 





oozed long round hollow coils of macaroni. Out, 
out, they came, dropping on a wooden tray. The 
workmen straightened out the coils and with sharp 
knives cut them into shorter lengths. 

It was great fun to help hang the damp pasty coils 
on the frames out in the courtyard to dry. It was 
much more fun than picking grapes! But finally 
Father came for them. He had been to market and 
sold his grapes. Now it was time to go. 

When they. came to the harbor, the children 
clapped their hands with joy, for there by the wharf 
lay a great ship almost ready to sail. Boxes of maca- 
roni, barrels of olive oil, and boxes of grapes were 
being lowered into the hold. People were hurrying 
aboard. A little girl and boy said “Hello” to the 
children. Maddalina and Tony did not know just 
what “Hello” meant, but they waved and smiled as 
the girl and boy went aboard with their mother. 
Father said they were American children, who were 
going across the sea to America, where Maddalina 
and Tony’s grapes were going, and Uncle Pedro’s 
macaroni, too. 

The great ship began to move slowly away from 
the wharf. Maddalina and Tony waved at the chil- 
dren on the deck and called “Hello.” 
The children laughed, and called out 
“Good-by.” 

Father cracked his whip and the 
little donkey started up, jog, jog. 
All the way home Maddalina and 
Tony laughed, as they tried to say 
“Hello” and “Good-by,” like the lit- 
& tle American girl and boy. Then 
fl when they reached home they told 

their mother all about it. 
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March, the Wakening Moon 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 





Vavde Wont Henry 


The Delicate Hepatica 


NDIANS, who are close observers of 
nature, call March the Wakening Moon. 
Some people are not likely to think of 
March as a spring month. They shud- 

der at its chilling winds, and draw closer to 
their firesides, but out in the open there is a 
general stirring of small beasts as they wake 
up from their winter sleep, and the first 
bees and butterflies are on the wing before 
the bluebirds come up from the South. Little 
gray pussy willows are sitting on the willow 
twigs, and catkins dangle their long tails 
from the alders. 

Which is the first flower to appear in the 
spring? Several wild flowers may claim this 
honor: the hepatica claims it; the arbutus 
claims it; also the anemone, the spring 
beauty, and the violet; and the skunk cab- 
bage can truthfully dispute all of them. The 
hepatica, however, has been known to arise 
in midwinter and blossom under the snow. 
The skunk cabbage pushes off its white cov- 
erlet before spring has actually arrived; and 
if you are walking in the woods in early 
March, you may see the purple-striped cap 
of this odd wilding pushing up through the 
snow. If you look closely, you may catch 
the first bumblebee prying open the hooded 
doorway in search of the golden pollen 
within. 

All the little wood folk stretch themselves 
and get up, at least to look around, in March. 
The woodchuck, who has been sleeping away 
the winter days in his deep underground 
hole, is one of the first to come out. He went 





Phote from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


The Muskrat Appears in Spring 


into his hole rolling in fat, but he has used 
up most of it in nourishment as he slept, and 
comes forth leaner and no doubt a little hun- 
gry after his long fast. 

From his snug winter quarters far down 
beneath the stone fence comes the chip- 
munk, aroused by the Wakening Moon. He 
has fared very well, for, like the red squir- 
rel, he laid in a goodly supply of nuts and 
acorns before he went into his hole for the 
winter, and has therefore had several meals 
between naps. “Chip-chip-chip,” you may 
hear him saying to himself, as he sits on a 
sunny log or tree root, looking as frisky as 
ever. 

The frog is awake, too. All winter long 
he has lain rolled up in a mud blanket 
in the bottom of a ditch or pond; but here 
he is again, wakened from his chilly slum- 
bering, and croaking away as usual. The 
mud turtle also has bestirred himself and 
pulled his shell out of the muddy water, 
where, like the frog, he hibernates in win- 
ter. 

The muskrat, who has been spending the 
winter in his mud lodge in the marsh, for- 
aging around under the ice for succulent 
roots, comes out in the spring, as does also 
the badger—another of the sleepers who 
appear above ground as soon as the snows 
melt away. 

From holes, burrows, nooks and corners, 
cracks and crevices of the earth, and from 
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the bark of trees, little creatures emerge 
when March, the Wakening Moon, tells them 
that spring is at hand. Butterflies flit from 
sheltered places in the trees to take a look 
around them in early spring. The mourn- 
ing cloak is said to be the earliest, winging 
its way as casually about some open wood- 
land glade as though it were midsummer. 
Several other species put in an appearance 
in March, showing that they are not so deli- 





Courtesy of Mauds Wood Henry 


A Maple-Sugar Grove 
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The Common Tree Frog May Be Seen Early 
in March 


cate as they look and are able to withstand 
the rigors of a northern climate as well a 
any other inhabitant of the woods. 

The bluebird, said to be the first arrival 
from the South, heralds the long train of re- 
turning tourists that have spent the cold 
months in sunnier climes. You may hear 
his spring song and glimpse his charming 
person if you are looking for him in early 
March. 

The robin is a returned traveler, and if he 
appears in March, he has probably followed 
the bluebird. If he spent the winter in some 
near-by wood, it is safe to conjecture that 
he has been kept wide awake hunting pro- 
visions. 

Among the very first birds to come from 
the South are the red-winged blackbird and 
the meadow lark. The killdeer also risks the 
cold days of early March; he can be heard 
and seen in the barren fields. A few song 
sparrows stay in the North all winter, but 
many come up from the South. The vesper 
sparrow arrives by the middle of the month, 
and the fox sparrow in the early part. 

At the same time that the robins and 
bluebirds are faring homeward from the 
tropical resorts, the winter birds from the 
North are leaving for their summer homes 
in the arctic regions. It is a time of busy 
migration and of exchange of places. The 
northern visitors, though they have been 
succored during the winter by various seed- 
bearing plants, feel the homeward urg' 


(Continued on page 104) 
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A Group of Skunk Cabbage Hoods 
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Window Decoration—Easter Lily 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored papers, as indicated on the drawing. Paste the stamens and pistils on the flowers, and the flowers and 
buds near the top of the stalk, as shown in the illustration. One or several stalks may be placed in the window as a decoration. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


Here is a !ittle wild rabbit. 

It has soft, gray-brown fur. 

It has a white, fluffy tail. 

It is a cottontail rabbit. 

See its long hind legs. 

It can hop very fast. 

Little wild rabbits like clover. 

They like grass. 

They come into the garden. 

They eat lettuce leaves. 

They nibble the cabbages. 

The rabbit has long ears. 

It can hear very well. 

Its eyes are large. 

They are on the sides of its head. 

The rabbit can see on all sides at 
once. 











When it sees an enemy, it “freezes” 
or else it runs away. 

What do we mean by “freezing’’? 

We mean that the rabbit sits very 
still. 


The Rabbit 


By MAY AVERILL 


DORIS L. HOWARD 














It does not even move its long ears. 

Its fur is the color of the ground. 

[ts enemy cannot see it at all. 

When the rabbit runs away from an 
enemy, it takes long leaps. 








It finds a brush pile or a briar 
patch, and hides. 

Then it is safe from dogs, foxes, 
hawks, and owls. 

Rabbits like to play games. 

Sometimes many. of them come to an 
open field. 

They play tag. 

They play leapfrog. 

The mother rabbit takes good care 
of her babies. 

She makes a little nest on the 
ground. 

She lines it with fur and grass. 

She makes a little blanket of fur. 

She covers her babies with it. 

They keep warm and cozy. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


RAIN is a staple article of diet. 
Some of the grains used for food are 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, and barley, 
all of which are members of the 

grass family. Wheat is the most important 
of these grains. In order to make white 
flour from wheat, the outer coat, or bran, 
and the seed germ are removed. Whole 
wheat flour and graham flour contain some 
of the bran. 

The best flour for bread is hard wheat 
flour, which is made from spring wheat. 
This flour has a greater yield of gluten, a 
substance necessary for making good bread. 
Soft wheat flour is made from winter wheat. 
It contains more starch and therefore is 
better adapted for making pastry, cake, and 
biscuits. 

All of our breakfast cereals are made from 
the various grains. Some cereals have to be 
cooked, but many of them are ready for con- 
sumption when purchased. Since some 
cereals are deficient in calcium, milk should 
be served with them. If the supply of milk 
is limited, oatmeal is especially useful in the 
diet of children because it has a greater 
supply of calcium and iron than some of the 
other cereals. Puddings made of cereals 
and fruit, served with milk, may be used 
occasionally for the school lunch. 


VEGETABLE Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


__ 


small yellow turnip 
medium-sized carrots 
medium-sized onions 
stalks celery 
medium-sized potatoes 
quarts boiling water 
1% tablespoons salt 

2% quarts milk 

% cup butter 
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Vegetable Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Canned Pears 

Milk or Cocoa 
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Scrambled Eqqs 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Canned Plums 


Milk or Gocoa 


mm 
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Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
paring knife 
bowls 
one-quart measure 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


ee 


Wash and peel the vegetables, and cut 
them in small dice or thin slices. Put the 
turnip, carrots, onions, and celery into a 
saucepan containing boiling water. Add the 
salt, cover the saucepan, and let the vege- 
tables cook. After they have been cooking 
about fifteen minutes, add the potatoes. 
Cook the vegetables until they are soft; it 
will take about forty-five minutes after they 
begin to boil. When the vegetables are done, 
add the milk and butter, and cook the prod- 
-uct long enough to heat the milk. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. Serve. 


CANNED PEARS 


Twenty portions of one-half pear and some juice 
will require two No. 3 cans of pears. Open the 
cans, pour the pears into a bowl, and let them stand 
uncovered for an hour or more before serving them. 


SCRAMBLED Eccs 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
1 quart milk 
% cup butter 
2 dozen eggs 
1% tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 six-quart double boiler 
1 large bowl 

l egg beater 


Heat the milk and butter in a double boiler. 
Break the eggs in a bowl and beat them very 
light with an egg beater. Add the beaten 
eggs and salt to the milk and butter, and stir 
the mixture continually until it thickens, 
keeping it from adhering to the sides of the 
double boiler. To prevent the product from 
becoming watery, cook it slowly. It will take 
about twenty minutes. Taste; serve. 


CANNED PLUMS 


Twenty portions of three plums each and some 
juice will require three No. 3 cans of plums. Open 
the cans and pour the plums into a bowl. Let them 
stand uncovered for an hour or more before serving 
them. (If preferred, other tart canned fruit may 
be used instead of plums. Fresh fruit, if available, 
may be used instead of canned fruit.) 


CREAM OF CorN Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


83 No, 2 cans corn 
1 small onion 

1 quart water 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

3 quarts milk 

2 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

three-quart double boiler 
paring knife 

one-quart measure 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

five-quart double boiler 
bowl 

strainer 


eee eee 


Open the cans of corn and empty them into 
a three-quart double boiler. Peel the onion, 
cut it in small pieces, and add it to the corn. 
Add the water, cover, and let the mixture 
cook about forty-five minutes. 

While the corn is cooking, make a white 
sauce in a five-quart double boiler: Melt the 
butter, add the flour and the milk, and cook 
the mixture until it thickens and does not 
taste of flour. Add the salt. 

Put the corn through a strainer, making 
everything go through except the skins from 
the kernels of corn. Add the corn purée to 
the white sauce, stirring well to combine. 
Taste; serve. 


CREOLE SPAGHETTI 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
2 quarts boiling water 
% tablespoon salt 
11 ounces spaghetti (3 cups broken) 
% cup butter 
3 or 4 large onions (1% cups cut fine) 
6 tablespoons flour 
2 No. 3 cans tomatoes, or 3 pint cans 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 pounds chopped meat 
% pound cheese (1% cups grated) 


Utensils Needed 
four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
strainer 
five-quart double boiler 
chopping knife and bow! 
can opener 
frying pan 
grater 


os 


To the water boiling in a saucepan add 
one-half tablespoon of salt. Break the 
spaghetti in pieces not more than two 
inches long and add it to the boiling water. 
Cook the spaghetti until it is soft; it will 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Cream of Gorn Soup 
Rolls and Butter 
Creole Spaghetti 

\neappk Nook and ( ( lery Salad 


i 


Baked Custard 
Milk or Cocoa 
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By FRANK 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


K ITE-MAKING requires careful work so that the finished article 

will perform as the maker desires, Few tools are necessary for 
making the kite sticks: a ripsaw, a plane, a jackknife, and a hammer 
will be sufficient. The first step in making the kite is to select a thin 
piece of board from which the kite sticks are to be sawed. Soft pine, 
cedar, and basswood are common materials used for kite sticks. The 
board must be straight-grained so that the sticks will bend. 

Draw a pencil line on the board to lay out the sticks for sawing. In 
laying out the marks for sawing, allow about 's of an inch between 
the sticks for the saw kerf. (The kerf is the opening made by a saw 
cutting through the wood.) Hold the board on a sawhorse or box 
while you are ripping the sticks, or, if a workbench is available, hold 
the board in the vise, as shown in the picture of the boy ripping kite 
The board may be ripped to the center and then reversed, and 
the cut finished from the other end. If the work is done in the vise, 
the worker must be careful not to saw into the bench or the vise. 
Saw the sticks a little wider than necessary. Then reduce them to 
width by planing. 


sticks. 


Kites for March Winds 


I. SOLAR 


Sharpening and adjusting the plane is a lesson every craftsman 
must learn. If the blade is badly nicked, it must first be ground un- 
til all nicks have been removed. The picture shows a hand grinder 
fastened to the table, and the tool rest set at the proper angle for 
grinding the plane blade. Since the grinder does not leave the edge 
keen, finish the edge by honing it on the oil stone. 

The two-stick kite, shown in Figure 1, is one that most beginners 
like to build first, because it is very easy to make. (Figure 2 is the 
same kite, except that a piece of bamboo is used to make the top 
round.) First assemble your sticks as shown, by driving a small nail 
through both pieces at the intersection, and bending the nail over at 
the back. Cut notches in both ends of each stick, and run a piece of 
string through the notches, to form the frame of the kite. Next, 
cover the kite with thin paper. Cut the paper an inch larger than the 
frame of the kite on all sides. Then bend a 1-inch flap and paste it 
over the string frame. 

If you wish to make a round-top kite (Figure 2), first split a strip 

(Continued on page 99) 
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March Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Trip to the Farm—A Health Project 
By Alice M. Corson 


Teacher, First Grade, Stearns School, Newton, Massachusetts 


HIS project is composed of three lessons, 

each consisting of a story to be told by the 
teacher, and correlated language, reading, and 
handwork. There are also described two labor- 
atory periods and a contest to encourage the 
children to drink milk. The project as outlined 
has been used successfully in a first grade and 
may be modified and adapted for use in other 
primary grades. For the average first grade 
the three lessons will provide about two weeks’ 
work. The contest may continue for as long a 
period as desired. 

FIRST LESSON 

Materials needed— 

A picture of a small girl and boy (Betty and 
Bobby); a picture of a cow; Stevenson’s poem, 
“The Cow” (preferably memorized by the 
teacher before the lesson is given) ; and pictures 
illustrating Betty and Bobby’s breakfast. (The 
pictures may be magazine advertisements.) 
Story— 

Betty and Bobby are twins. They are just 
six years old. They live with their mother and 
father in a big white house in the city. Every 
morning they wake up bright and early. When 
they have washed and dressed they run down- 
stairs to breakfast. What do you think they 
have for their breakfast? First, fruit—a 
yellow orange or a red apple, or perhaps some 
strawberries or a pear. Then they have cereal 
with creamy milk on it and a glass of milk to 
drink. Betty and Bobby like their breakfast. 

One morning while they were eating, Bobby 
said, “Mother, do you remember Jimmy Brown? 
He was out of school sick for three days and we 
were all so sorry. The day that-he came back, 
Miss Smith°and all of us children were talking 
about breakfasts, and what do you think Jimmy 
Brown said he‘has for his breakfast? Just bread 
and coffee. But he promised to eat,cereal and 
milk, because Miss Smith wants him to get well 
and strong just like the rest of us.” 

When Betty and Bobby had drunk every drop 
of their milk, they got ready for school. . They 
said, “Good-by, Mother,” and walked down the 
street to school. They were in the first grade. 
There were thirty children in their room. Betty 
and Bobby sat down in théir seats. . They sang 
some songs,.and they read a story from> their 
books. ’ 

By and by Miss Smith said, “You may all put 
away your work. I want to ask you some 
questions before lunch time. If you can answer 
my questions you may stand up beside your 
seats,” 


Where do we get the milk that we have for 
our lunches at school? 

Where does the milkman get his milk? 

Who gives the milk to the farmer? 

Did you ever see a cow? 

What color was the cow? 

“Now,” Miss Smith said, “I am going to tell 
you a story.” All of the children in Miss 
Smith’s room sat up very straight. They liked 
stories. 

“This story,” began Miss Smith, “is a true 
story about a little boy. His name was Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He liked to go out to the 
country. He liked to go to the meadow to see 
the friendly cow. This cow was red and white. 
She gave Robert milk to drink. She gave him 
cream to eat on apple tarts. Robert liked to 
watch the friendly cow wander all around in the 
meadow. He liked to watch her eat the green 
grass and the flowers. Sometimes she would 
say, ‘Moo, moo.’ Some people said that she was 
lowing, but Robert said that she was talking to 
him. All day long the friendly cow stayed in 
the meadow, even when it rained, and never 
tried to run away. When Robert was a man, he 
said, ‘I must write a poem about my friendly 
cow. The girls and boys will like to read it.’ 
So he wrote the poem entitled ‘The Cow.’”’ 
Language— 

Memorize “The Cow.” 

Oral composition.—This is based on a series 
of pictures that illustrate the story told. They 
are prepared by the teacher. Suggested sub- 
jects are: “Betty and Bobby Eating Break- 
fast,” “Betty and Bobby Going to School,” 
“Jimmy in Bed,” “The Friendly Cow.” These 
pictures will provide material for four lessons 
for an ordinary first grade, and may be used in 
the following ways: 

1. The teacher holds up a picture. Each 
child gives one sentence about the picture. 
(Avoid the “I see’ sentence.) 

2. All of the pictures are set in the chalk 
tray. A child comes to the front of the room 
and gives a sentence about one of the pictures. 
He calls on someone in the class to guess which 
picture his sentence is about. If the child called 
on is successful, he gives a sentence. 

8. Hold a picture before the class. Call on 
several children to give sentences about it. 
Select three children who have given good 
sentences and have them go to the front of the 
room and give their sentences in such a way as 
to make a connected three-sentence story. 

4. Each child selects his favorite picture and 
gives a two- or three-sentence story about it. 
Silent reading— 

Rule a section of the blackboard into sixteen 
squares. In each square, write a word from the 
story. The children fold their papers in sixteen 


squares and make a picture for each word on 
the blackboard, writing the word under the pic- 
ture if they have learned to write. The words 
used were as follows: cow, school, flower, 
farmer, boy, orange, bed, tree, house, milk, 
book, grass, girl, meadow, apple, and mother. 
Handwork— 

The children draw and number as many milk 
bottles as there are pupils in the room. 

From a pattern, the children draw a picture 
of the “friendly cow” and put in trees, grass, 
and flowers. 

Posters which may be made are: “A Good 
Breakfast”; “We Drink Milk.” (Pictures may 
be drawn and colored by the children, or cut 
from magazines.) 

SECOND LESSON 
Materials needed— 

A toy automobile, pictures of the flowers (or 
the flowers themselves) and .of the birds 
mentioned in the story. 

Story— 

When Father came home from work, Betty 
and Bobby told him about the “friendly cow,” 
and they recited the poem. Father said, “I 
know a farm where there are ten friendly cows.” 
Mother said, “We ought to take Betty and Bobby 
out to the farm.” Father said, “To-morrow is 
Friday. We will go to-morrow after school. We 
will come back Saturday night.” 

Betty and Bobby hurried home after school 
on Friday night. They climbed into the back 
seat of the car. Mother and Father sat on the 
front seat. Betty and Bobby rode through the 
city. They rode out into the country. They 
saw many wonderful things in the country. 
They saw violets and dandelions. They saw a 
robin carrying some straw to make a nest. 
They saw some crows ina tree. The crows said, 
“Caw, caw, caw.” (Adapt this part of the story 
to suit the season.) 

At last Father said, “Here we are.” Betty and 
Bobby saw a big white house and a big white 
barn. They jumped out of the car. They said, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Hill,” to the farmer. 
They said, “Good afternoon, Mrs. Hill,” to the 
farmer’s wife. They said good afternoon to 
Jack, the farmer’s son, and to Shep, the 
farmer’s dog. Then Jack said, “Would you like 
to go to the pasture for the cows with Shep and 
me?” “Yes,” answered Betty and Bobby., The 
pasture was like a very big meadow, with a few 
trees in it. Betty and Bobby stood in the deep 
grass. 

By and by Betty and Bobby heard a bell. 
“What is that?” they asked. “That is a cow- 
bell,” said Jack. Betty and Bobby ran down to 
the river bank. There were the cows. Some 
were eating grass. Some were wading in the 
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water. “Oh, so many cows!” cried Betty. 
“Can you count them?” asked Jack, “One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Ten cows,” said Betty. “Ten friendly cows,” 
said Bobby. 

Shep and Jack and Betty and Bobby drove the 
cows home. Mr. Hill and Tom, the man who 
worked for him, were in the barn. They were 
dressed in their white milking clothes. They 
brushed all of the dirt from the cows. 

“We sell clean milk,” Mr. Hill said. They 
milked with a milking machine. Swish, swish, 
swish, went the good milk. Mr. Hill and Tom 
took the milk to a big cool room that they called 
the dairy. They cooled the milk. Then they 
put most of it into big cans. In the morning, a 
truck would take the milk to the city. 

They put some milk into a tall can with a long 
window in it. “We want to make butter of the 
cream from this milk,” Mr. Hill said. He gave 
Betty. and Bobby a pail of milk to be taken to 
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“You take hold of one 
“T’ll take 


the house for supper. 
side of the pail, Betty,” said Bobby. 
hold of the other side.” 

“Just like Jack and Jill,” said Mr. Hill, smil- 
ing. 

Betty and Bobby walked very carefully to the 


house. They did not spill a drop of milk. Sup- 
per was ready. There were biscuits and cold 
chicken. There were hot applesauce and round 


molasses cookies. There were big glasses of 
fresh milk to drink. After supper Betty and 
3obby said good-night to everyone. Then they 
went to bed. 
Lanquage 

Oral composition.—Give nature talks about 
the flowers and birds mentioned in the story. 
The children may be required to give two-or 
three-sentence stories about the subjects 
studied. 

Lanvuage game (to substitute “I saw” for “I 
seen”).—The children imagine that they are 
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On their return 
each tells one thing that he saw. 
Silent reading— 

Write directions on the blackboard for draw 


taking an automobile trip. 


ing a picture. The children draw the pictur 
and color it according to the directions. 
Handwork— 

The children draw ten things that Betty and 
Bobby saw on their trip. They draw th 
pasture with ten cows in it. 

They make a nature book of flowers and birds. 

Posters which may be made are: “Betty and 
Bobby with a Pail of Milk’; “A Good Supper.” 
Laboratory period— 

Object.—To show how cream rises on milk. 

Materials needed.—A bottle or glass of milk. 

Method.—Let the children observe the milk. 
Call attention to color and consistency. Set the 
bottle away overnight, and observe it again the 
next day. Point out the cream line. Call at 
tention to the color and consistency of cream, 
skim milk, and whole milk. 


THIRD LESSON 


Materials needed— 

A model of a churn. (A crude but fairly ac- 
curate model of a barrel churn may be made 
from a round salt box and a piece of cardboard 
If a model is not available, a picture of a churn 
may be used. 

Story— 

The sun was shining right into Betty’s ey 
when she woke up the next morning. Sh 
jumped out of bed quickly, ran into the hall, 
and called, “Bobby, Bobby, hurry up and get 
dressed.” 

Betty and Bobby ran out to the dairy. Mr. 
Hill and Tom were putting the big cans of milk 
on the truck. Betty and Bobby looked through 
the long window of the can into which Mr. Hill 
had put some milk the night before. When he 
opened a little hole near the bottom of the can, 
the milk began to run out. “This is skim 
milk,” said Mr. Hill. “We will give it to the 
pigs. Watch and you will see the yello 
cream.” Betty and Bobby watched through the 
long window. Soon they saw the yellow cream. 
“We will keep the cream for butter,” said Mr. 
Hill. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Hill said, “I am goin” 
to make butter to-day.” She got out her churn. 
She poured boiling water into it. “The churn 
must be very clean,” she said. She turned th 
churn dasher. The hot water went splash, 
splash, splash. It splashed over every bit of th 
inside of the churn. Then Mrs. Hill poured out 
the hot water. She poured in cold water. She 
turned the churn dasher again. The cold water 
went splash, splash, splash, over every bit of the 
inside of the churn. “My churn must be cold be- 
fore I put in the cream,” Mrs. Hill said. When 
the churn was cold, she turned out the cold 
water. She put in the cream. 

“Do you want to churn, Betty and Bobby?” 
che asked. 

“Yes,” said Betty and Bobby. 

So Betty turned the churn dasher for a while. 
Then Bobby turned the churn dasher for a 
while. Then Betty turned again, and Bobby 
turned again. By and by the churn dasher 
turned hard. 

“I think the butter is coming,”said Mrs. Hill. 
“TI will look and see.” She lifted up the cover of 
the churn. Betty and Bobby looked in. The 
cream was all gone. There was milk in the 
churn. There were little yellow lumps floating 
around in the milk. “That is buttermilk,” said 
Mrs. Hill. “The yellow lumps are butter. The 
cream has turned into buttermilk and butter. I 
will churn a while now.” 
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Soon the butter was all in one big lump. 
Then Mrs. Hill opened a hole near the bottom of 
the churn. She let the buttermilk run out. 
She gave Betty and Bobby each a glass of but- 
termilk to drink. “This is good buttermilk,” 
they said. 

Mrs. Hill poured cold water on the butter. 
She washed the butter again and again. “We 
must get out all of the buttermilk,” she said. 
“The buttermilk would sour, and then the but- 
ter would not be good.” 

When the buttermilk was all out, Mrs. Hill 
salted the butter. Then she put some butter on 
a cracker for Betty. She put some butter on a 
cracker for Bobby. “See whether my butter is 
good,” she said. “It is very good,” said Betty 
and Bobby. 

Mrs. Hill put some butter into a little wooden 
box. She pressed it in tight. When she turned 
it out, the butter was in a square cake. It had 
pretty butter flowers on top. “This is a pound 
of butter,” said Mrs. Hill. She made one, two, 
three, four, five pounds of butter. Then she 
said, “I have just a little butter left. I know 
what I shall do with it. I shall make a pat of 
butter for Betty and one for Bobby.” 

With her butter ladle Mrs. Hill made a lump 
of butter into a little round, flat cake. She took 
another lump of butter and made another round, 
flat cake. “Here is a little pat of butter for 
Betty,” she said, “and here is another little pat 
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of butter just like Betty’s for Bobby.” 

Soon it was time to go home. Betty and 
Bobby said good-by .to the ten friendly cows. 
They said good-by to Mr. and Mrs. Hill and to 
Jack and Shep. Then they climbed into the car. 
Language-— 

Oral composition.—Use toy telephones for 
conversation lessons. One child represents the 
farmer and invites another child to visit his 
farm. One child invites another to go to the 
farm with him. 

Silent reading- 

Write on the blackboard or on :arge pieces of 
oak tag the following sentences. The children 
should read them silently and do, or pretend to 
do, as directed. 

Be a dog and say, “Bow-wow-wow.” 

Drink some milk. 

Drive the cows. 

Say, “Good afternoon, Mrs. Hill.” 

Handwork 

The children construct the farm on the sand 
table. This may be made as simple or as elabor- 
ate as desired. Green crepe paper may be ‘used 
for grass, and tiny paper flowers may be stuck 
on toothpicks. If preferred, put some loam on 
the sand table and plant lawn grass seed in it, 
and transplant tiny flowers. Twigs may be used 
for trees, or the trees may be cut froni paper. 
Make a wall from pebbles, or an imitation wire 
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fence of string. Use clay to set the fence posts, 
so that they will stand. Make the barn and 
house from paper. Cows and people may be cut 
from paper, re-enforced with oak tag, and pro- 
vided with standards. Make a milk truck and 
milk cans from clay or tin foil. 

Laboratory period— 

Object.—To show how butter is made. 

Materials needed.—A_  half-pint bottle of 
cream, which has been allowed to stand about 
thirty-six hours at ordinary schoolroom tem 
perature; a bowl; an egg beater; a plate; some 
water for washing the butter; a tablespoon; 
small amount of salt; straws; and crackers, 

Method.—Pour the cream into the bowl, and 
let as many children as possible take turns beat 
ing it with the egg beater. Show the children 
how the cream thickens, the first sign of butter, 
and how the butter gathers. Pour off the but- 
termilk. Let each child who wishes have a taste 
of the buttermilk through a straw. Wash the 
butter carefully, working it to get out all of the 
buttermilk. Salt to taste. Butter a cracker for 
each child. 

Contest— 

Stretch a long, narrow piece of burlap (or 
similar material) across the top of the black- 
board. At one end put a house, at the other a 
gate and a cow. Give to each child who buys 
milk for a week a hectographed overall boy or 








A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlargé this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month, 
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sunbonnet girl, which he is to color and place 
near the house. If he buys milk a second week, 
his overall boy or sunbonnet girl moves to a des- 
ignated point nearer the “friendly cow.” The 
contest may be continued as long as desired. At 
the end of the contest, the winners should be al- 
lowed to write their names on an honor roll, or 
given some other sntall reward. If milk is not 
sold at school, credit may be given for drinking 
milk at home. 


March Phonic Lessons 
By Maude M. Grant 
LONG O 


Make your mouth round and say O, O, O. 

Oh, dearie me! how the wind does blow! 

Just see the papers all over the floor, 

The wind blew them there when you opened 
the door. 


If you go out, you must put on your coat. 

Oh, but this strong wind would sail a big 

boat! 

Close the door quietly, pick up the hoe; 

It hangs on the post in the barn, you know. 

From this rhyme select all the words that 
have the long o sound in them: O, oh, blow, 
over, floor, opened, door, go, coat, boat, hoe, post, 
know. From these words name only the long o 
sounds: 0, ow, 00, oa, and oe. 

Make a list of as many words as you can that 
contain the long o, as old, cold, fold, gold, mold, 
hold, sold, told, go, no, so. 

Make a list of words that contain ow, as snow, 
blow, grow, throw, show, mow. 

Make a set of five balloons of colored paper 
and on them write the long o and its equiva- 
lents: ow, 00, oa, and oe. 

Write rod on the blackboard. Add an e. What 
word is it now? Write rob on the blackboard. 
Add an e. What word is it now? Can you give 
the rule about silent e? 


LONG A 


“Let’s play school,” said little May. 

“Come, and I will hear you say 

Your A-B-C’s; come, one, two, three, 

Say big A, little a, now with me.” 

Cut a big A from paper. Paste it on a sheét 
of paper. Take a newspaper or a magazine and 
cut out all the big A’s you ean : ; 
find. Paste them neatly on the 
sheet of paper. 

Cut a set of five tops from 
paper of the same color and 
on each top write the long A 
sound and its equivalent 
sounds: ay, ai, ea, eigh. 

A word game— 

I am thinking of a word 
that ends in eigh, a long a 
sound. It belongs to Santa 
Claus. What is it? (sleigh) 

I am thinking of another 
word that ends in eigh. It is 
the name we give the sound 
the horse makes. (neigh) 

I am thinking of a number 
that has the eigh sound in it. 
(eight) 

I am thinking of a word 
that ends in ay. It is the op- 
posite of night. (day) 

I am thinking of something 
that has ai in it. It falls from 
the clouds and makes grass 
and flowers grow. (rain) 

(Many more words can be 
added. ) 
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THE V SOUND 

Virginia went down to the sawmill by the 
river. She saw the big logs there and she heard 
the big saws cutting the logs. “V-v-v-v,” they 
said as their sharp shining teeth ground into 
the wood. Virginia went home and told her 
mother that the big saws said “V,” just like the 
sound of the big V in her name. 

Her mother asked her whether she could think 
of any words beginning with that sound. Vir- 
ginia thought of what grapes grow on (vine), 
something very sour (vinegar), a pretty spring 
flower (violet), what makes the sound when 
you talk and sing (voice), and a musical in- 
strument (violin). 


A Working-for-Others Activity 
By Eva A. Smedley 


HE children of a first grade were eager to 

do something for the children in the kinder- 
garten. They visited the kindergarten and used 
their keen eyes to see what the children already 
had. They let their imaginations tell them 
what the children might like to: have. 

Ubon returning to their room, they reported 
what they had found out. The following, writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher, is part of 
the report that they made. Later they used 
these sentences for a reading lesson. 

There are twelve girls in the kindergarten. 

There are thirteen boys in the kindergarten. 

They have chairs in their play corner. 

They have a little bed there. 

They have a table. 

They have one big doll. 

The children talked about what they could 
make for the kindergarten children. After 
many suggestions and much discussion, they de- 
cided to make dolls for the girls and hobby- 
horses for the boys. The dolls came to the chil- 
dren’s minds because of some which had been 
made for them when they were in the kinder- 
garten. The hobbyhorses were suggested by a 


hoy wno had received one for Christmas. He 
vrought nis nobbyhorse to show to the children, 
and they planned how to make one. This called 
for guol thinking and ciehr explanations. 
Sticks a little stronger than laths, and forty 
inches in length, were used for the bodies of the 
These were smoothed with sandpaper 


horses. 





First-Grade'Children of Lincolnwood School, Evanston, Illinois, Showing 


Hobbyhorses They Have Made 
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Cotton batting was tied 
about one end of each stick for a neck padding, 
The foot of a white sock, stuffed with cotton 


and painted gray. 


batting, served for the head. The leg of the 
sock made the covering for the neck. The other 
sock of the pair was used to make the ears, 
Two black buttons made the eyes, a stroke of 
ink made the mouth, and strips of black oilcloth 
made the bridle. 

Among the reading lessons growing out of 
this work was the following: 

We made hobbyhorses. 

We sawed off a stick. 

It was forty inches long. 

We painted it gray. 

We made the head out of a sock. 

We made two ears. 

We used buttons for the eyes. 

Each horse had a black bridle. 

The presentation of the dolls and hobbyhorses 
was made a great occasion. 

The following is part of the last reading 
lesson growing out of this activity: 

We gave each girl a doll. 

The girls like their dolls. 

We gave each boy a hobbyhorse. 

The boys like their hobbyhorses. 


The Wind—A Project for March 
By Dorothy Barbara Goldsmith 


WHEN a teacher has the same grade, using 
the same course of study for several years, 
she may find the material becoming dull from re- 
petition and lack of variation, unless she has ini- 
tiative and imagination sufficient to approach a 
subject each year with renewed vision and en- 
thusiasm. In teaching the children of my third 
grade the essential points about the wind, I cor- 
related geography, English, reading, and man- 
ual training. The work lasted a month. 

The class made and recorded many weather ob- 
servations. They learned the cardinal points. 
Weather vanes, kites, toy airplanes and wind- 
mills, and so on, were constructed by the chil- 
dren. The work of the wind was discussed. 
One boy’s original definition of the wind was 
“air in a hurry.” We defined it more accurately 
as “air in motion.” The class summarized the 
activities of the wind as follows: 

1. It shakes down from the trees leaves, 
fruit, and nuts. 

2. It scatters seeds. 

3. It propels ships with 
sails. 

4. It flies kites. (We read 
a short story about Benjamin 
Franklin and electricity.) 

5. It turns windmills. 

6. It brings rain clouds. 

7. It helps evaporation. 

8. It blows snow _ into 
drifts; it makes sand dunes. 

9. It is like a great broom, 
helping with the spring house- 
cleaning outdoors. 

Pictures were used whel- 
ever possible to illustrate the 
lessons. The children sug- 
gested that we make a “little 
Holland” to show fishing boats 
with sails and windmills. 

The children learned that 
Chicago is called the “Windy 
City.” They read about the 
kite festival in Japan and they 
read the Indian legend con- 
cerning “chinook.” They 
dramatized Aesop’s fable, “The 
Wind and the Sun.” 
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An exhibit of articles made in manual train- 
ing was planned and arranged by the children. 
“Little Holland” occupied a central position. 

A group was chosen by the class to arrange a 
program of dramatized stories, poems, songs, 
and so on, for an afternoon entertainment, for 
which the class wrote invitations, asking par- 
ents and friends to be present. The program 
proved to be a great success. 


A Stenciled Book Cover 


By Edith McCoy 
Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, Ohio 


CROSS the sea from sunny Italy came a 

charming hand-blocked book cover as a 
Christmas greeting. It furnished us with an 
idea for some handwork that we feel has been 
worth while. Our pupils made some stenciled 
book covers which were attractive as well as 
serviceable. 

Before we began our work, books at home 
and at school were measured. Since many of 
them were found to be five by seven and a half 
inches,.or thereabout, we decided to make our 
covers to fit books of that size. 


A sheet and a half of nine-by-twelve-inch 
colored construction paper was used for each 
cover. Half-inch laps were folded back on the 
long edges of the whole sheet. Five inches from 
the short edges of the paper two triangles were 
cut in each lap, with their apexes at the folds. 
To serve as a bookmark, the end of a narrow rib- 
bon or tape was slipped under one of the laps be- 
tween the triangles before they were pasted to 
the cover. : ° 

The two pockets into which the covers of the 
book were to be slipped were made from the 
half sheet of paper. Each piece was cut three by 
eight inches. Half-inch laps were folded back on 
both long edges of each piece. One of the laps 
of each pocket was pasted to a short edge of the 
cover; the other lap gave finish and strength to 
the open side of each pocket. The laps on the 
cover were pasted to the pockets. (No pasting 
was done, however, until after the stenciling 
was completed.) 

Only the outside 6f the cover was stenciled, 
the pockets being left plain. Our stencil was a 
shamrock leaf, since it is an appropriate design 
for March. To make the shamrock stencil, fold 
a 3-inch square of paper as in Figure 1; fold 
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again as in Figure 2. Fold corner A up to cor 
ner B and make the outline of the shamrock as 
in Figure 3. (The folds in Figure 3 are shown 
partly open. Actually they should be folded 
tightly.) Cut on the heavy line; unfold the 
shamrock; place it in the center of a piece of 
manila paper, 3% inches square, and outline 
the shamrock as in Figure 4. Fold the square 
of manila paper in the center and develop the 
half of the stencil design ‘shown in Figure 5. 
Keep the paper folded and cut out the design. 
When the paper is unfolded, the design should 
look like Figure 6. 

Each pupil took home a finished design, dipped 
it into hot paraffin, and brought it back to 
school the next day to use on his book cover. 
The stencil was laid flush with each corner of the 
cover and the color applied with crayon. Then 
it was placed midway’ between the two top 
designs and midway between the two bottom de- 
signs. This made two bands of stenciling 
across the cover. A third band was placed 
across the center, the motifs alternating with 
those above and below. Portions of the design 
filled the spaces at the top, bottom, and sides of 
the cover. 
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Below, at the left, is shown the inside of the book 
cover before the pockets and laps were folded and 
pasted; at the right, is shown the inside of the book 



































Fig. | “~~ o":.%®) cover after the folding and pasting had been done, 
with the end of the ribbon bookmark pasted under 
* the flap at x. : 
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Diagram and Design Described in “A Stenciled Book Cover” 








The Toy Shop 
By Alice Adams 


Tae progressive primary teacher plans her 
work in conformity with the children’s ac- 
tivities. This leads to initiative and originality 
on the part of the children and a sympathetic 
relationship between teacher and pupils. The 
teacher, of course, must keep in mind her objec- 
tives, or the activities will become purposeless. 
However, it is possible to take advantage of the 
children’s interests and still fulfill the require- 
ments of the course of study. 

To illustrate how this may be done, let us 
consider a group of activities initiated and 
worked out by a second-grade class. The chil- 
dren were invited to attend a play which was 
given by one of the upper grades. They were 
very much delighted with the performance, and 
immediately asked whether they could give an en- 
tertainment. When the class was questioned 
as to the kind of entertainment that it would 
like to give, one child suggested a “singing 
play.” This suggestion met with the approval 
of the group and, after consulting the music 
supervisor, they decided to give an operetta en- 
titled “The Toy Shop.” 

Many of the children had attended the theater 
and were desirous of making their operetta as 
much like a real play as possible. They had 
evidently been impressed by the sale of candy 
which occurs in some theaters between the acts, 
for as soon as the operetta was chosen, they be- 
gan to discuss what they could sell. It was un- 
derstood, of course, that whatever they sold 
must be the result of their own labor. The “A” 
section voted to sell candy, and the “B” section 
cookies. Since at that time they were hearing 
a great deal about the conditions in the Near 
East, they voted to give the proeeeds of their en- 
tertainment to this cause. 

The following outline shows how this under- 
taking fitted into the curriculum: 

I. Writing— ; 

1. A note to the music teacher asking her 
to help prepare a “singing play.” 

2. A note to the art teacher asking for 
her help. 

8. A note to the gymnasium teacher ask- 
ing her to teach the necessary daaces. 

4. Programs for the operetta. 

5. A letter to be sent with the money to 
the Near East Relief Committee. 

II. Reading— 

1. Reading about the French, Japanese, 
and Dutch children, since there were to 
be dolls from these countries in the 
operetta, 

2. Reading cooky recipes as a means of 
choosing the one to be used. 

8. Reading candy recipes before selecting 
the kind of candy to be made, 

III. Construction— 

1. Making boxes for the jacks-in-the-box. 

2. Making decorations for the first scene. 

3. Making the simpler costumes, 

4. Making the tickets, 

IV. Music— 

1. Learning the operetta. 

\. Physical training— 

1. Working out the dances. 

VI. Drawing— 

1. Making the signs needed in the play. 

2. Making posters. 

3. Making designs for the program cover. 

VII. Language— 

1. Conversation periods in which plans 
were discussed and ways of overcoming 
difficulties proposed. The children ex- 
pressed themselves freely. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 


By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the 
children to use as a sub‘ect for oral or written stories. The reading material below 
the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading lesson, or 
the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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JANE HOLDS HER TEMPER 


— is having some trouble. 

She was making her doll a dress, and she sewed 
up an armhole. 

Now the doll cannot put her hand into the sleeve. 

Poor Jane! She took so many little stitches! 

She is beginning to be angry. 

She feels like throwing the dress on the floor. 

Would that help her any? She knows that it 
would not. 

So she holds her temper. | 

Then she takes her scissors. Snip! Snip! Snip! 

Now she can put the dress on her doll. 
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Wi fe your own vacation ticker | 


COLORADO 


Do the things you enjoy most—at their best 


—in this Vacation Land of endless variety 





Burlingtoi 
Houte 








_ ETHING for every taste! Golf, fishing, 
riding, hiking, camera hunting—an 
endless variety of vacationfun. You'llcrowd 
a dozen vacations into one. You'll play 
harder, feel better than ever before! 


[s two weeks time enough? Yes—come on! Thou- 
sands find it ample. For Colorado is near. The 
Burlington takes you there in only a day and a 
night om Chicago or St. Louis. ° 


What does it cost? You'll be astonished to find 
how little! Round-trip summer vacation fares are 
surprisingly low. The cost is no greater than an 
ordinary vacation near home. 


Then why not Colorado this summer? On the 
Burlington you go there quickly, pleasantly, and at 
the lowest cost. De luxe trains. Service so fine that 
it has made the Burlington known everywhere as 

the most popular route to the Rockies.” 


CT anu your choice —luxurious hotels, inns, 
lodges, cottages. You'll find solid com- 
fortin all of them. Convenient lodgings and 
board may be had for as low as $17.50 a 
week What more economical vacation? 


EGULAR motor service, over superb 

mountain highways, is one of the won- 

ders of Colorado. It makes your own car 

superfluous—takes you to your chosen won- 
der-spot—completely free from care 


ne 
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) willenjoy this trip! Its equipment, 

service, and courteous hospitality have 

won the Burlington the largest patronage of 

Rocky Mountain vacationists given to any 
railroad 


At moderate additional cost you can also have your 
Burlington ticket take you to Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. Only the Burlington’s 
complete service to the entire Rocky Mountain re- 
gion makes vacation bargains like this possible. 


Send coupon for big, free Vacation Book — now! 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies—with a 
Burlington Escorted Tour party. Definite cost cov- 
ering all necessary expenses. Everything planned in 
advance. Travel expert with each party. Mark 
coupon if you wish the Escorted Tours Book. 


Burlington Route 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 


T* E spell of the mountains! The exhilara- 

tion of the crisp, health-giving air! You'll 

feel like a new person when you reach Colo- 

rado. It’s the greatest medicine in the world 
a Colorado vacation! 





Ms YBE it’s riding, maybe it’s just plain 

e loafing —but whatever itis, you'll geta 

bigger “kick” out of itin Colorado than you 

ever did before. And the children—Colorado 
is a paradise for them! 


BIG VACATION 
BOOK FREE 


What can you do in two weeks (or longer) in 
Colorado this summer? This big, profusely 
illustrated Vacation Book tells you. It takes 
you on an easy-chair tour as absorbing as 
fiction. It shows you what each dollar of 
your vacation money will buy in Colorado. 
Please accept it with our compliments. 
Send the coupon and begin planning your 
greatest vacation—now! 








Burlington Travel 
Bureau, Dept. NI-2, 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free Colorado Vacation 
Book. 


0 Mark X here if you wish book on 
Burlington Escorted Tours 
































Making Milk Attractive 
to Children 


NOTE: The little talk printed below in heavy-faced 
type may be used by the teacher to arouse the chi'- 
dren's interest in healthful drinking. 


If you were plowing in the field all morning and 
wanted to work your horses in the afternoon too, 
you would not give your horses a whipping at noon 
time instead of hay and grain, would you? Of 
course not! Yet that is what you do to your body 
when you drink tea and coffee instead of milk. Tea 
and coffee act as whips to one’s body by exciting 
the nervous system to over-activity. They use up 
the energy of the body and contribute nothing to 
rebuild it. Children ought not to use these stim- 
ulants. They should drink milk—the perfect food 
for children. 
+ + * 


E all know this and know how difficult it is to 

get children to drink milk once they have be- 

come accustomed to coffée and tea. This is be- 
cause milk tastes flat and unpalatable after the rich 
flavor of these drinks. The ideal way to offer milk to 
children in place of tea and coffee is in the form of 
Hires Milk Shake (Black Cow). It is delicious, tasty, 
and can be served either hot or cold. Start the children 
on it at the mid-morning feeding or at the lunch hour. 
Also tell the parents that the Hires Company will 
send them a free sample of Hires Root Beer Extract 
for making Hires Milk Shake (Black Cow) if they 
will send us their names and addresses. This makes 
it easy for you to extend healthful drinking to the 
home. Mail the coupon now for a free supply of 
Hires Root Beer Extract—enough for all your pupils. 


A Lesson on Good Food 


To Grow Strong and Healthy 

We must eat good food. 

We must eat at regular intervals. 

We must chew our food well. 

We should have three meals a day—breakfast, 
dinner and supper. 

5. We should drink only healthful beverages. 

A Sustaining Breakfast for boys and girls con- 
sists of fruit, cereal, whole wheat or graham bread 
and butter, or toast, eggs, and Hires Milk Shake 
(Black Cow) served hot. 

A Substantial Dinner: Thick or creamed soup, 
meat (sparingly), green vegetables, potatoes, bread 
and butter, and dessert. These desserts are good for 
children: Fruits, Plain Puddings, Custards, Root 
Beer Ice Cream, Plain Cakes and Cookies, and Root 
Beer Gelatine. 

A Satisfying Supper consists of broth, one egg, 
brown bread and butter, cooked or fresh fruit and 
Hires Milk Shake (Black Cow) served either hot 
or cold. 

Between Meals drink water or Hires Root Beer. 


go pe 


ray 


Daily Inspection By 
Little Nurses 


ET aside a daily period for health inspection. 
Appoint as nurses the pupils who make the best 
physical grade each week. Have them check 

carefully on the Eight Health Rules, clean finger- 
nails, teeth, hair, clothing, etc., number of glasses of 
water, Root Beer, milk and Hires Milk Shake (Black 
Cow) daily, out-door play, etc. 
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LEGEND 


BRAZIL—Yerba Mate 








INDIA—Chirretta 
GERMANY - Dog Grass 
SPAIN - Licorice 

ITALY —Juniper Berries 
HONDURAS —-Sarsuparilla 
JAMAICA~—Ginger 

CUBA —Sugar 

MEXICO - Vanilla 

10. THE NORTHWEST -Hops 
11. NORTH CAROLINA — Wintergreen 
12. NEW ENGLAND- Birch Bark 

13. PHILADELPHIA —The Hires Plant 
14. AFRICA—Ginger 

15. RUSSIA -Licorice 

16. CHINA—Ginger 
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All the World in 
Your Glass of Hires 





N your glass of Hires Root Beer there is some- 
thing from five of the six continents of the 
earth as will be seen from the above map. 
With this statement and a copy of the map 
for each pupil or an enlargement of it on the 

blackboard as a starting point, you may take your 
pupils on many fascinating sightseeing tours to 
all parts of the earth for the ingredients from 
which Hires Root Beer is made. Let pupils fill in 
on the map the names of the countries they visit. 


The children will be interested to learn about 
the people in the strange, far-away countries, 
their environment, how they look, dress, work, 
and play. Methods of transportation used to 
bring the Hires ingredients to Philadelphia will 
be an instructive subject. 


After they have learned some of these things 
let each member of the class prepare and read a 
short travel story based upon the descriptions of 


















countries which appear in the Hires Health Les- 
sons and supplemented by information from ge- 
ographies or other sources. 


For the older pupils a glass of Hires Root Beer 
with its ingredients of world-wide origin will 
bring home forcibly to them the interdependence 
of the peoples of the earth. Let them find other 
ways in which this interdependence is shown. 
They will be surprised to learn how closely the 
interests of our own United States are bound up 
with those of other countries. After the broader 
phases of the subject have been discussed guide 
the discussion into more personal channels by 
showing the interdependence of individuals in 
your own community. Point out why this makes 
necessary the cultivation of right traits of char- 
acter in order that we may get along agreeably. 


GAMES. Appoint one pupil as leader and let 
each of the others select a place shown on the 


Depend On the Hire 


Let Them Aid You in Giving 
They Need ina F 


OOK for the soda fountain which displays 

the Hires sign. It not only assures you 0 

a delicious, healthful drink made from 

wholesome, natural ingredients but, in addition, 

you can be sure that it is served from only sanl- 

tary apparuats. No human hand comes in con- 
tact with the Hires product. 


Instruct your pupils also to watch for the 
Hires sign at soda fountains and to ask for 
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more taking the same place if nec- 
e leader calls, for example, “Cuba, 
If the pupil who chose Cuba fails 
th some fact about the place before 
8 finished calling he must change 
e leader. 


PNOTHER. Excellent results in re- 
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ay be secured by having each pupil 
k Me Another” book. During the 


‘@pil writes five or ten questions in his 


dcorrectly. They should be about 


irk done during that week. If you 


Hires Health Lessons in your school 
me of the questions will relate to 
pupil must be able to answer his 
. When the class is ready, captains 
Then each child in turn gives a 
Ns opponent. If the opponent an- 
y, he has the privilege of asking a 
if he fails to answer correctly, he 


®. The side with the most standing 


the period wins the game. 


Awards to Offer Pupils 


names and addresses of the parents 
Sand we will send you FREE two 
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How Mothers Can Help 
y e = 

You Win a Prize 

OU know, of course, what a delicious 

flavor Hires Root Beer Extract gives to 

milk and how children who do not care 

for plain milk will drink Hires Milk 

Shake (Black Cow) with zest. But, did 

you know that other health foods which many 

children will not eat in the form usually served 

can be made appealing by flavoring with Hires? 

Now, here’s where mothers can help you win. 

Ask them to help you and your school win a 

prize in the Hires $3,000 Prize Contest by find- 

ing out ways to use Hires Root Beer Extract 

for making health foods delicious to children. 

Bread, breakfast foods, pastries, puddings, candies, 
cookies, desserts, all present a multitude of oppor- 
tunities to develop healthful recipes using Hires 
Root Beer Extract for flavoring. We will help by 
furnishing FREE Hires Root Beer Extract to every 
mother who sends us her name and address. 

In developing recipes, mothers will better under- 
stand your health work, learn what foods children 
need, and how to make these foods delicious. 

Be sure to include in the contest material you send 
us every usable recipe developed by the mothers. 





Germany— 


ANY of your toys prob- 
ably are marked, “Made 
in Germany.” Other 

products of this great land 
are electrical goods, dyes, 
textiles, agricultural prod- 
ucts, pottery, livestock, etc. 
It has great mines of iron, 
coal, lead and potash. 

Germany with its 65,000,- 
000 population, has three 
great divisions. To the north 
is great, militaristic Prus- 
sia. The land is flat and 
crossed by many large rivers 
with great ports at their 
mouths. Though not well 
suited to agriculture, with 
the aid of science great crops 
of rye, barley, oats, sugar 
beets and potatoes are grown. 
Berlin, the capital (2,000,000 population) is here. 

Another section is southern Germany, with its 
fertile valleys, heavily timbered uplands, ruined cas- 
tles, and quaint old cities. 

Between these two older sections of the north and 
south lies a third. Here are the richest coal fields in 
Europe and great manufacturing cities. 

As education has long been compulsory in Ger- 
many there are many fine universities and schools. 

Hires goes to this great empire for another essen- 
tial ingredient of Root Beer Extract; dog grass. 

















| >. 
Spain— 

ARREN, wind-swept 
plateaus, snow-capped 
mountains, a few won- 

derfully fertile strips of low- 
land along the Mediterra- 
nean, narrow, rushing rivers, 
Moorish palaces and bright 
gardens where grow olives, 
oranges, and tropical flowers, 
a land of splendor and tat- 
ters—such is Spain. 

Only very lately has Spain 
progressed much as regards 
schools, roads, or farming. 
Barely 50% of the people 
are literate, in spite of the 
nine famous universities 
there. 

The central plateau, with 
its tooth-like mountain rang- 
es, averages 2,700 feet eleva- 
tion. The chief industry of this cheerless, wind- 
swept section is hecshantion, There are few cities 
here except Madrid, the capital (Pop. 650,000). 

The coast region is entirely different. Along the 
Bay of Biscay the land is wet and the climate mild. 
Here fruit raising and mining are the chief indus- 
tries. The inhabitants, Basques, are a distinct race 
of unknown origin. Barcelona, on the east coast, is 
the center of a manufacturing section. Farther 
south is Valencia, hot and dry, but, through irriga- 
tion, the garden district of Spain. Wonderful crops 
of grapes, sugar-cane, oranges, lemons, dates, toma- 
toes, melons, etc., are grown. In the south is beau- 
tiful Andalusia, of which poets sing. Here is Gra- 
nada, with the beautiful Alhambra, built by the 
Moors when they controlled the country. 

From this romantic land Hires imports licorice. 
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$3000 in 


150 Cash Prizes 


for Teachers 
and Schools 


Health Lessons are 
being published in Normal 
Instructor and Primary 
Plans by the makers of 
Hires Root Beer to further 
a knowledge among teachers and parents 
of Beverages and Their Relation to 
Child Health. The first lesson appeared 
in the November, 1928 issue. $3,000 in 
150 cash prizes is offered for the best 
letters on the subject. “How I Used the 
Hires Health Lessons and Samples in My 
School.” If you are not using these les- 
sons, start at once.. You still have three 
months in which to work for a prize. 
Mail the coupon below for a FREE sup- 
ply of Hires Root Beer Extract. 






3 Months 
Left! 









Mail the Coupon Now 
for Full Information 


4 
7 


The Charles E. Hires 
Company, 


201 South 24th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mp Without cost please 

4 send me enough Hires 

4 Root Beer Extract for 

/ Classroom work, I have................. 
/ pupils. 


Also send full details of the $3,000 Prize 
/ Contest. I understand that in asking for 

this information I am not obliged in any way 
to enter the contest if I do not war to. 
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Your School 


is no more efficient 
than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern ‘“‘American” seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture—hygienic improvements contri- 
buting .to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 


146 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK *¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON 
and in all other principal cities 


‘American’ Exhibit 
on the Main Aisle 
Cleveland Convention 


March 1929 
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Use of the Problem Method of 
Teaching 


By Professor F. B. Fitzpatrick 

Radford State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 
— article is a reproduction of a recitation 

based on the observation of a lesson in the 
sixth grade conducted by Miss Blanche Daniel, 
one of the critic teachers of the Radford State 
Teachers College of Virginia. Her purpose was 
to illustrate the use of the problem method of 
teaching. As a basis of the fullest possible ap- 
preciation we wish to recall some of the essential 
features of problem-solving. In general it con- 
sists (1) in leading the class to discover life 
problems; and (2) in giving an abundance of 
practice in solving them. In The Classroom 
Teacher by Strayer and Engelhardt we find this 
significant statement: 

“Possibly the greatest reform that is to be 
brought about in teaching is one which will pro- 
vide for the solution of problems which boys and 
girls consider worth while as a regular part of 
their school work, in place of the more or less 
dreary repetition of ideas which they gather 
from books.” 

The above quotation gives in brief both the 
new and the old way of teaching. The former 
consists in training pupils to discover worth- 
while problems and then gives them practice in 
solving them; the Jatter consists in gathering 
ideas from the pages of books and reproducing 
them in class. 

In solving problems one’s greatest need is re- 
lated information, important facts, appropriate 
material of all kinds. The problem-solver has a 
case to make, just as a lawyer before the bar. 
His success depends upon the aptness of his ex- 
amples, illustrations, stories, and the relevancy 
of his material in general. The lawyer must be 
master of the facts and legal principles involved 
in the case in order to win. He must organize 
his facts and his evidence in the best possible 
way and then present them to the court as forci- 
bly as possible. The problem-solver should have 
the qualities of the lawyer; he should be master 
of the subject matter involved, and have control 
of details, so as to be able to select the most ap- 
propriate material and to reject the less impor- 
tant and the irrelevant. In addition, he must. or- 
ganize the material he finally selects in an 
effective way and then present it to the class in 
an effective way. In doing this keep the follow- 
ing points in mind: 

1. When possible, lead pupils to discover their 
own problems. ', 

2. Be sure to find life problems for the pupils. 
‘a Recall the problem frequently while solving 


4. Break the problems up into parts; recall 
Past related experiences, gather appropriate 
material from any source, and organize it in 
such a way as to make it contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

5. Secure an abundance of details and organ- 

them effectively. Richness of detail is the 
Secret of successful problem-solving. 


as , 
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I—PROCEDURE 


The teacher introduced the lesson with a story 
read in the morning paper of a man who had 
discovered an old chest in his cellar and who sold 
it for $2.50. The purchaser, on opening the 
chest, discovered some very precious gems in it. 
This was followed by the story of Columbus and 
his discovery of the West Indies, the gems of 
the sea. At this point several pupils asked why 
these islands were called gems. One pupil 
asked why Cuba was called the “pearl” of the 
West Indies. The conversation between the 
teacher and the pupil led to this problem: Why 
are the West Indies the most highly developed of 
all islands of the sea? 

At this point the teacher stated that she was 
trying to shift teacher-activity to pupil-activity 
and that she would ask one of her pupils to take 
her place. The young pupil-teacher conducted 
the recitation with this question: “What have 
been the most important factors in the rapid 
development of the West Indies? Let’s try to 
vive them in order of their importance.” This 
question led to the following contributions to the 
partial solution of the problem: 

1. Location—Several pupils suggested loca- 
tion as the first and most important factor. Im- 
mediately the pupil-leader asked how location 
had contributed to their development. Several 
important facts were then introduced to show 
that they were advantageously placed, within 
easy reach of New York City, London, Paris, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Panama Canal, and the 
northern parts of South America. The pupil- 
leader made each suggestion a minor problem in 
solving the major problem. 

Here some resourceful pupil offered a bit of 
history as evidence of the importance of their 
location. In 1916 the United States bought 
three islands of the Virgin group from Den- 
mark for the large sum of twenty-five million 
dollars. The islands were named by the 
pupils—St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 
The question then arose as to what this histori- 
cal fact had to do with the development of the 
islands. The reply was that the United States 
would not have paid this price for them if it had 
not been for their strategic position. From 
these islands the United States can easily pro- 
tect the Panama Canal and wage war more 
effectively with an enemy. Other points were 
brought out in this connection. 

In discussing this topic such questions as 
these were asked and answered always in their 
relation to the major problem: 

a. How far are these islands from the Panama 
Canal? 

b. How far are they from New Orleans, Key 
West, New York City, London, Paris, and South 
America? 

c. In what ‘zone are they located? 

d. Between what latitudes do they fall? 

e. How long does it take a ship to go from 
New York City to Havana? 

f. What are the relative positions of the larger 
West Indies? 

2. Food Products—As soon as the leader sug- 
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gested that another reason be given for their 
rapid growth and development someone sug- 
gested food products. “In what way?” asked 
the leader. This query brought out many in- 
teresting facts. Such questions as these were 
asked and answered: 

a. Why is agriculture the chief industry of 
the West Indies? 

b. What are the principal crops? 

c. How much sugar does Cuba produce? 

d. What do we buy from Cuba and Jamaica? 

e. What do the West Indies buy from us? 

f. How much does our commerce with the 
West Indies amount to? 

These questions were also answered in their 
relation to the growth and development of the 
island. One of the best features of the recitation 
‘was the presence of the problematic attitude of 
mind. The problem was recalled again and 
again. The appropriation of material was fre- 
quently challenged. Each contribution was a 
problem until it was accepted. 

3. Physical Features. A third suggestion was 
physical features. In discussing this topic the 
pupils emphasized the mild climate, the fine har- 
bors, the mountains and valleys and swift 
streams, the rich soil, the luxurious growth of 
plants and vegetation, the abundance of rainfall, 
and the varied scenery. They showed how these 
were assets for the West Indies and led to their 
growth and development. They also brought out 
the fact that the people living on the lowlands 
did not have to contend with snow and frost. 
Nature aided the farmer and helped him to grow 
crops and vegetables the year round. The mild 
climate led many of the rich people of the United 
States to go to Cuba and Porto Rico to spend the 
winter. On this topic they asked such questions 
as these: How much mountain land has Cuba? 
How much lowland? How many miles of coast 
line has Cuba? What is the annual rainfall? 
What is the average temperature? 

After this phase of the recitation was over, 
certain pupils were selected to represent different 
countries in a conversation. To illustrate they 
put such questions as these to one another: Why 
is Cuba called the “pearl” of the West Indies? 
What is the government of Porto Rico? How 
does the government of Cuba differ from the 
government of Porto Rico? What are the chief 
exports of Cuba to the United States? What are 
the chief exports of Porto Rico to the United 
States? These questions were answered with a 
great deal of interest and intelligence. 


II—POSITIVE CRITICISM 


TTEACHER—What did you like most in connec- 
tion with this recitation? 

STUDENTS—The problem was well selected. It 
was a real life problem discovered by the pupils 
themselves under the guidance of the teacher. 
It was worth while and had a personal appeal. 
Every child in class seemed to be interested in 
offering suggestions to explain the rapid growth 
of the West Indies. The task was not just a 
school task ending in itself; it was a life task 
with vital relationships. 
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TEACHER—Let’s see if we can agree on a good 
statement of the problem method of teaching. 

STUDENTS—The problem method of teaching 
consists mainly in the discovery and the solution 
of life problems. 

TEACHER—Let’s see if we can discover some 
other worth-while problems in connection with 
this recitation on the West Indies that the 
teacher might have used instead of the one she 
did use. This will test our own ability in prob- 
lem discovery, of our own ability in “sensing” 
problems. We have to catch the trick ourselves 
before we can lead others to catch it. The 
“problem sense” does not come to one spontane- 
ously; it comes by careful training, just as does 
any other ability. 

First STUDENT—What are the principal ex- 
ports of the West Indies to the United States? 

SECOND STUDENT—What part has the Monroe 
Doctrine played in the development of the West 
Indies? 

THIRD STUDENT—What were the outcomes of 
the Spanish-American War so far as the West 
— were concerned? 

OURTH STUDENT—In what ways can the 
West Indies contribute most to the prosperity 
and growth of the United States? 

FirtH STUDENT—In what ways can the United 
States contribute most to the prosperity and 
growth of the West Indies? 

TEACHER—Yes, those are good problems. 
We will all agree, then, that the problem was 
especially fitting and appropriate. Will some 
one else offer the second most important feature 
of the recitation? 

STUDENTS—The responses of the pupils were 
especially satisfactory. We liked the spirit of 
the pupil-teacher, the way he put his questions, 
the responses, the free discussion, the sugges- 
tions, the problems that were offered from time 
to time, and their contributions in solving them. 
It was the best example of a socialized recitation 
we have seen. The problem was the pupils’. 
They felt that they must solve it. Each identi- 
fied himseif with the issues of the class and tried 
to make his contribution. 

TEACHER—Yes, the teacher built a very effec- 
tive situation to which the pupils responded 
naturally and effectively. The responses will 
always be satisfactory when the situations are 
satisfactory. The two largest factors of success 
in this recitation were the appropriateness of the 
problem and the clearness of the pupils in their 
aims. The teacher was in the background, but 
she stood out large through the performances 
of the pupils. Will someone offer a third favor- 
able criticism? 

STUDENTS—We liked the problematic attitude 
of mind of the pupils. They kept the problem 
before them by recalling it again and again. 
They frequently challenged the appropriateness 
of material and made the one offering it show 
how it had contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of the islands. If the one offering it 
could not do this, the material was rejected. A 
great many problems of organization and appro- 
priateness arose during the recitation and were 
solved by the pupils themselves. Such procedure 
calls for weighing values and leads to the de- 
velopment of judgment and initiative. 

TEACHER—Yes, you are right; the problematic 
attitude of mind was present all through the 
recitation. That, in fact, was one of the best 
features of it. The teacher had already developed 
the “problem sense” in her pupils. One of the 
most important outcomes of the problem method 
of teaching is the development of the problematic 
attitude of mind in the pupil, the “problem 

sense” as some call it. Unless the teacher has 
it, she can not develop it in her pupils. Unques- 


tionably the habit of thinking in terms of prob- 
lems is one of the most important habits of 
life. For this reason we must lead children to 
see life problems and give them a great deal of 
practice in solving them. The problem method 
of thinking,is just as distinct as the inductive, 
and we must see that our pupils get control of 
its technique. Is there another favorable criti- 
cism? 

STUDENTS—-Yes, the pupils showed a great 
deal of judgment in selecting essentials and re- 
jecting non-essentials. Whenever a reason was 
offered to explain the rapid development of the 
islands, it had to meet the demands of two ques- 
tions: (1) How has it contributed to the 
growth and development of the islands? (2) 
To what extent has it contributed to the growth 
and development of the islands? For instance, 
someone suggested animals as a reason for the 
rapid development of the islands, but he could 
not show that animals had contributed very 
largely. For this reason the topic was rejected. 
Another suggested government as having con- 
tributed largely to the development of the 
islands, but after considering it as a factor, all 
agreed that government had retarded progress 
as much as it had encouraged it. As in this case, 
superior teaching is always characterized by the 
selection of essentials and the rejecting of non- 
essentials. 

TEACHER—Is there still another favorable 
comment? 

STUDENTS—We liked the way all subject 
matter was organized around the one big prob- 
lem. The most important step in the organiza- 
tion was the discovery of the problem. It was 
interesting to see how many details were put 
under physical features—climate, rainfall, sea- 
sons, surface, coast line, soil, etc. This was an 
important phase of the organization. 

TEACHER—Before passing to negative criti- 
cisms, may I ask what habits of thinking were 
encouraged during the recitation? 

STUDENTS—The habit of recall, of weighing 
values, of making judgment, of questioning the 
appropriateness of material, of thinking in 
terms of problems, of sensing problems, of col- 
lecting and rejecting material, of organizing 
material around a large problem, of making sug- 
gestions and offering problems. 


III—NEGATIVE CRITICISM 


TEACHER—Will someone volunteer a negative 
criticism of the lesson observed? 
STUDENTS—The pupils did not have control of 
the important facts and rich material involved 
in the issues of the recitation; hence their sug- 
gestions and responses were limited. Pupil- 
activity would have been much more general and 
much more satisfactory if they had had better 
control of the rich material involved. 
TEACHER—Yes, I agree with you. The 
absence of rich material is the chief fault of 
problem teaching. The teacher and the pupils 
must have at hand an abundance of details. 
The three chief faults in using the problem 
method of teaching are (1) failure to hold the 
problem in mind until it is solved, or until a 
worthy contribution is made to its solution; (2) 
the admission of irrelevant material; and (3) 
failure to collect an abundance of appropriate 
material. Remember that the problem method 
of teaching calls for the discovery of life prob- 
lems, clear understanding and full appreciation 
of the problem, the collecting of an abundance 
of appropriate material for the solution of the 
problem, and the organization of the material 
selected in such a way as to solve the problem. 
Will someone offer a second negative criticism? 
STUDENTS—Pupil-activity was very satisfac- 


tory; but it was confined to about eighty per 
The problem failed to make 


cent of the class. 
personal appeal to some of the class. 

TEACHER— Yes, 
personal appeal to the individual. The reason 
why the problem failed to appeal to some was 
the absence of details. Those particular pupils 
needed facts and data. There is no truer saying 
than this: “Teachers and pupils must be full of 
the subject in order to get the best results in 
teaching.” Whenever that is the case, pupils will 
make suggestions, see problems, and respond 
adequately and fully. Too much of our teach- 
ing is barren of facts. We must take time to 
gather material and to see that pupils gather it. 
Is there still another negative criticism? 

STUDENTS—The recitation would have been 
better if the teacher had summarized the impor- 
tant issues and fixed them more deeply in the 
minds of the pupils. The conversation was an 
application of what the pupils had learned, but it 
failed to clinch the important things. 


Banks and Banking 
By R. L. Countryman 


Geneseo State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
HE bank as a business institution should re- 
ceive more attention than it has in the past, 
and children should be taught the advantage of 
a bank account and the general usefulness of a 
bank to a community. 

Interest should be taught as a sub-topic under 
the general topic of banks and banking. It is 
only one part of the study of business practices 
and should be given in connection with the study 
of local business institutions. 

Study the bank as a means of conducting the 
business of the community. The following out- 
line may serve as a basis of the study, though 
the order of study may be changed to fit the 
needs of the teacher. 


THE BANK 


Purpose: A business institution which serves 
the community as a safe depository for money, 
as an institution from which loans can be 
secured, and as a medium through which 
debts may be paid and debts collected. 

<inds: National banks, savings banks. 

Organization. 

People subscribe money for stock and thus be- 
come stockholders. 

Elect officers: president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, directors, cashier, clerks. 

Secure a charter from the banking depart- 
ment of the State or from the National 
Government under the banking laws. 

Opening a bank account. 

Identification of depositor. Why? 

Signature card: Signature, nearest relatives, 
birthplace, business, address. 

Deposit slip: How filled out? 

Bank book: a record of money deposited. 

Check book: a record of money withdraw? 
and deposited. 

Carrying on the bank account. 

How to write checks. 

Filling in the stub; record of account. 

How money is paid in distant places by check 
and return of the check to the bank on which 
it is drawn. : 

Return of cancelled checks and their use ™ 
proving accuracy of stubs in check book. 

Other commercial paper. 

Bank drafts: how different from checks. 

Certified checks. 

Promissory notes: 
promissory notes. 
Endorser—when necessary? 


borrowing money by 
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Form of promissory note. 

Essentials of notes: date, place, time for 
which note is drawn, face or amount, 
payee, for value received, maker, place 
of payment. 

Endorsement: in blank, in full, restricted 
to definite payee, without recourse. 

Types of notes: negotiable; . non-negoti- 
able; interest bearing, non-interest bear- 


ing. 


Tree-guessing Contest 
By Caroline Dormon 

The coat of an animal? 

A game fish, and something the tree pro- 

duces ? 

Good to chew? 

To languish, to long for? 

The seashore? 

A stale joke? 

A small body of water partially sur- 

rounded by land? 

A bright spring flower that grows from 

a bulb? 

9. The South’s staple crop, and something 
the tree produces? 

10. A carpenter’s tool or one name for a fly- 
ing machine? 

11. A devouring insect? 

12. Christ’s betrayer? 

13. A male deer, and a part of its head? 

14. A country in the Orient? 

15. A small domestic animal, and something 
the tree produces? 

16. What is left when wood is burned? 

17. Not the younger? 

18. An enclosure, and one kind of fruit? 

19. A word used in guiding a horse? 

20. To chop, and a small fruit? 

21. A part of a cow’s head, and a timber 
used in building? 

22. Not sweet, and something the tree pro- 


we 


SPS 


ge 


duces? 
ANSWERS 

1. Fir (fur) 12. Judas tree 

2. Basswood 13. Buckeye 

3. Sweetgum 14. China tree 

4. Pine 15. Dogwood 

5. Beech (beach) 16. Ash 

6. Chestnut 17. Elder 

7. Bay 18. Walnut 

8. Tulip-tree 19. Haw 

9. Cottonwood 20. Hackberry 
10. Plane tree 21. Hornbeam 
1]. Locust 22. Sourwood 


Tests For History Students 
By Guy N. Stockwell 


Tis outline may be used in many ways at the 
™ option of the teacher, but a very good method 
18 to have the outline copied on the blackboard, 
and then have the members of the class fill in 
the outline without looking at the answers, or 
a textbook. 

1. We purchased Alaska from . 

2. The first railroad linking the Atlantic 

and Pacific coasts was the 

3. was a noted buffalo. hun- 

‘er and scout. 

4. The causes of the Spanish-American 

War were: a ;b . 

5. One important land battle in © the. 














Spanish-American War was the - battle of 


6. was the commander of 
the Rough Riders in this battle. 
Two sea battles in the Spanish-Ameri- 












































can War were and -: 13. invented the electric light. 

8. One American general in the Spanish- 14. The cause of the United States entering 
American War was the World War was: ————_—_—_—_ 

9. Three American sea fighters in the 15. Three battles in which our boys in France 
Spanish-American War were ‘ . fought were . 

and and . 

( was the commander of the Span- 16. The leader of our army in France was 
ish fleet at Manila Bay. General 

attempted to bottle up 17. Admiral commanded our naval 

Cervera’s fleet at Manila Bay. forces in Europe in the World War. 
12. The results of the Spanish-American 18. was the president of the 
War were: a ; b -¢ : United States during the World War. 
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Map Drawing In Rural Schools 


By Lennice C. Eyraud 


Supervisor of Art, Rural Schools of Kern County, Bakersfield, California 


N rural schools where time is limited, classes numerous, and the duties of teachers are 
many, it is necessary that the art work be correlated with other subjects. Someone has 
said, “Art is not a separate subject, but a crutch upon which other subjects lean.” While 
not fully accepting the statement, we recognize in rural school art work that our art lessons 
do make much more vital and interesting the other subjects of the curriculum. 


A modeled relief map is: a.worth-while project in both art and geography. Before begin- 
ning this lesson give much free-hand map drawing at the blackboard. Memory drawing, 
also, will help fix the outlines in mind.. The completed outline for the relief map may be 
free-hand or traced, as the teacher desires. If the purpose of the lesson is to fix in mind 
the correct outline of the country, trace the map, but do not omit the free-hand blackboard 
lessons. 

After the correct outline is obtained trace it on light wall board, or very heavy card- 
board. Glass may be used. In this case place the drawing beneath the glass, and model on 
the upper side. A mixture of equal parts flour and salt makes an excellent modeling mate- 
rial. Add water, being careful not to use too much, as the water softens the cardboard 
and causes it to warp. After the summer months, when flour has been allowed to stand 
during a vacation, it is often possible to use material that otherwise would be useless, Mold, 
using a paint brush or a flat stick. The mixture may be colored with water colors before 
modeling or painted after it has become dry. Poster paint is excellent for painting, because 
it gives a more even surface than water colors. 

Raise the mountains and highlands in relief, leaving the surface rough. Trace rivers 
with a knife point or needle. These maps may be used for product maps, by pasting. in 
place either products or pictures of them. 

A large relief map may be placed flat on a table, and small folded paper ships fastened on 
the lines of travel. Each ship is loaded with the exports of the country from which it sails. 

Three relief maps are illustrated.in the picture. The map at the right is the Canal Zone 
and is made of wood cut with a‘scroll saw.. The two at the left are made from salt and 
flour mixture and are edged-with a black paper strip. 

An excellent’ problem for intermediate grades is the modeling of a relief map on the sand 
table. Rivers and lakes are’ made of: blue paper,:and the snow-capped mountains may be 
cHalk covered. Salt and flour maps may be'used in both intermediate and grammar grades, 
and will prove successful and: interesting. 
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19. Money to help carry on the World War 
was raised by several . 
—, an Italian, invented the wireless 








20. 

telegraph. 

21. The ———— brothers invented the air- 

plane. 

22. ——— was the first person to fly from 

——— ——_— to ————_ in an airplane. 
ANSWERS 

1. Russia. 

2. Union Pacific. 

3. Buffalo Bill. 


a. Spain’s abuse of the Cubans. 

b. The sinking of the battleship Maine 
in Havana harbor. 

5. San Juan Hill. 

6. Theodore Roosevelt. 

7. Manila Bay. Santiago. 

8. Shafter. 

9. Dewey, Schley, Sampson. 

10. Cervera. 

11. Lieutenant Hobson. 

12. a. The United States received the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and 
Guam. 

b. Cuba became free from Spain. 

c. The sum of $20,000,000 was given to 
Spain for her rights in the Philip- 
pines. 

13. Edison. 

14. German submarines sinking our ships 
on the high seas. 

15. Saint Mihiel. Chateau 
gonne Forest. 

16. Pershing. 

17. Simms. 

18. Woodrow Wilson. 

19. Liberty Loans. 

20. Marconi. 

21. Wright 

22. Lindbergh. New York. Paris, 


Thierry. Ar- 


Agriculture Made Vital Through Use of 
Farm Papers 
By W. E. Farver 


Y school was located in a rural district, 

among a group of excellent farmers. Their 
crops they could well be proud of; their cattle 
were worthy of special attention; their machin- 
ery was modern and in good condition; their 
work was done according to the latest down-to- 
the-minute ideas and methods in farming; and 
their homes were among the most beautiful 
that could be found anywhere; but their chil- 
dren were not interested in the study of agricul- 
ture. “Nothing interesting about it,” they said 
as I tried in vain to get them interested in the 
subject matter of the textbook in agriculture 
we were then using. 

Every one of those fathers was a farmer. 
Every one was a good farmer. But he was so 
busy that he did not see the need of interesting 
the children in what the farm really stood for. 
All his time was needed to produce dollars. 
Thinking over these facts a plan came to me. 
Nearly all of these farmers were subscribers to 
one or more of the leading farm papers. I de- 
cided to make an effort to get the pupils to read 
those farm papers which I regularly received, 
and which I knew came to most of the homes in 
the district. What my pupils needed was 
something that would bring to them a vivid 
realization of the real significance of rural life, 
and then the battle would be won. 

One day I took a roll of my farm papers to 
school with me. Without any preliminary re- 
In addi- 


marks I made the usual assignments. 


tion, I gave each some special assignment from 
a farm paper which carried an article bearing 
on the same topic as our lesson in the textbook 
treated of. These were selected to supplement 
the subject matter covered by the lesson, thus 
correlating the lesson with actual experience 
from the life of some farmer. In a short time 
those pupils began to do outside reading. They 
came to class ready and eager to recite. They 
went so far as to offer suggestions when the as- 
signments were made. The work in that class 
took on a new lease of life and in a short time it 
was the leading class in the school. The farm 
papers were eagerly read and they were brought 
in from all sources. The reading of special as- 
signments brought the pupils in contact with 
other interesting material, which led to many 
discussions profitable to both pupils and myself. 

The double assignment of both textbook and 
farm paper material served as a stepping stone. 





It was but a short time until those indifferent 
pupils recited admirably well, and began adding 
that “we can give just as good experience from 
our farm at home.” 

This was just what I had wanted. I had 
started out to get them to realize the importance 
of the farm life they were living. Now that 
they had grasped the real significance of the 
work, and had come into vital relation with the 
one subject which really meant more to them 
than any other subject in the entire curriculum, 
I made the most of it. I began to so arrange 
the assignments that each pupil would be re- 
quired to bring to class some special material 
prepared from actual experience on the farm at 
home. The response was unanimous, and greatly 
varied. Practically all phases of farm activities 
were covered—lessons prepared on dairy farm- 
ing and the income derived from this work, re- 
ports of poultry flock and other projects given. 
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MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By- JOHN T. LEMOS | 


TT apple blossom makes an attractive blackboard design. To copy the one shown 
here, the best plan is to begin by sketching lightly the general 
Notice how both the main branches radiate from the upper right-hand cor- 


Having located these branches, “block in” lightly the flowers and buds. 
much planned you can proceed to color the blossoms. 
blown, use white chalk, with touches of light blue in the shadows. 
on a layer of white chalk and then blend light red from the top of the bud toward the 


The leaves should be a light yellow-green, shaded with darker green in the shadow 
The stems should be a soft brown with touches of orange in the high lights. 

For contrast, the border may be done in a bright red-orange or a rich yellow. 
The whole calendar panel may be made in white with dark green lettering. 


—— 
—— 


direction of the 


With this 
For the blossoms that are full- 
For the buds rub 
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For the class prize, any one of nine 
beautiful colored pictures, which 
may be hung in the classroom 































“The schools of Bellingham have had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the results obtained from the 
promotion of the Better Breakfast Plan. Our 
teachers reported that the Plan —at the very out- 
set— proved a great stimulant to new interest and 
enthusiasm in the classrooms. We inaugurated 
it as part of our Health Promotion Work and we 
heartily recommend it.”’ 


D. E. Wiedman 
Superintendent, City Schools, 


Mr. D. E. Wiedman, Superintendent, Bellingham, Wash. 


City Schools, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. He says he inaugurated this plan 
as part of the schook s health promo- 
tion work and he heartily commends it 


"A great stimulant 
to classroom interest 


-from the very outset” 
says Washington Superintendent 














|» guer de a real help for that 
mid-term slump when enthu- 
siasm in school work is at its 
lowestebb. It will helprevive the 
children’s interest right away— 
this new health plan which is 
doing wonders in over 70,000 
schools! 


As Mr. Wiedman says it stimu- 
lated interest at the very outset! 
The children take a new hold on 
their work—become brighter, 
more eager in class. Practically 
no trouble for the teacher—yet 
pays rich dividends in pupil co- 
operation. 

This plan, which has been 
worked out by an educator of long 
experience, covers all the funda- 
mental health habits. There is one 
habit which is given special stress 
—one which authorities have long 
pointed out as an urgent need. 
That is every child should have a 
hot, cooked cereal breakfast. 


Enlists mothers’ aid 


Another striking feature is that 
this plan enlists the help of moth- 
ers—makes them take a new inter- 
est in the schoolwork of their 
children. 


The plan, graded from kinder- 
garten to high school, comes ready 
for use. It includes a colored poster 
for the room, record cards for the 
mother to sign, and, at the end of 
the contest, a prize picture for the 
toom. Everything is sent free by 
the Cream of Wheat Company, to 
any teacher or school official. 

If you have used this plan be- 
fore, send for it again to use in 
your new classes. You will be in- 
terested in a wonderful new fea- 
ture—membership in a children's 
club. It carries on your fine work 
into the children’s homes. No 
extra bother for you. 

To make your youngsters bright- 
er in class, easier to manage, with 
very little additional effort on 
your part—send in the coupon for 
this plan—today. 











Creamor WuHeat Company Derr. N-19 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Please send me, free, your plan and material 
for teaching health. 
TD cininsamenioncisicegpite : 


Name and grade of school 











4444444444 


All material FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to establish 
the hot cereal breakfast habit 

. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 
other fundamental health habits 

. Supplementary contest material 

. Picture awards for schoolrooms 

. Outline of interesting talk to P. T. 
Association 

. Bibliography of health teaching lit- 
erature 

dd 4444444444 <> >> >>> 


What teachers say 


‘My pupils have gained in their physical health, 
but I have noticed the greatest gain in mental 
ability. They seem to be able to study harder and 
are doing better work.’’ Miss L. M. R., Mays- 
ville, Missouri. 

“I don't think I have ever had anything in health 
work that has improved my class so much as this 
Health Plan. It has even caused them to take 
more interest in other things pertaining to health 
which I am sure they would not have otherwise.” 
Mrs. C. C. §., Asheville, N.C. 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 
change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. Qne dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes all publication 


rights, 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules. 


1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

8. The article must be written on but one side of the 


paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches. 
4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 
5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 


legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines, 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must sign her own and not her husband’s 
name, 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


An Easter Sand Table 
By Emma Boundy 


Y PUPILS made an attractive Easter sand 

table. They made several Easter rabbits of 
sizes suitable for the sand table, and mounted 
them on heavy cardboard so that they would 
stand up. A forest home for the rabbits was 
made from branches of evergreen trees, and 
placed in the damp sand. Then small holes were 
made to represent the rabbits’ nests, and the 
whole floor of the table was covered with green 
grass made by cutting narrow strips of green 
construction paper into tiny bits. Into these 
nests were placed small colored eggs, made from 
construction paper of different colors. 


An Easter Surprise 


By Roberta Houston 


HILDREN aiways enjoy a surprise. Let each 
child make a small basket of construction 
paper, fill it with soil, and plant in it oats or 
wheat in time to sprout and fill the basket with 
green by Easter morning. The baskets may be 
hung in the windows as decorations. 


Geography Devices 
By Esther Anderson 


| § onan are a few devices in geography which 
are interesting to children. Draw an outline 
map of South America on the blackboard, and 
have a child draw Brazil in it, another Chile, and 
so on. The same device may be used for the 
placing of important cities, seaports, capitals, 
or products. 

Another way to learn the countries is to trace 
a number of maps on cardboard. Write on the 
blackboard the following sentences, “Color Bra- 
zil red and place an important river within it”; 
“Color Chile green and mark the dot for its cap- 
ital’; and so on. This calls for silent reading. 
The maps may be cut apart and used as puzzles. 
Time each pupil to see who can get his map to- 
gether and name the countries, the capitals, or 
the most important products of each country in 
the shortest time. 


A Timesaver 
By Anna M. Movius 


TEACHER who used current magazines in 
her work found that it required much time 
and effort to look through them again for special 
articles or poems that she had read. She solved 
the problem by clipping the table of contents 
from each magazine. By referring to the tables, 
much work can be avoided, and time saved. The 
clippings may be kept in a large manila envelope 
or a scrapbook. 


A Movable Bulletin Board 
By Martha Winn 


MAKE a rectangular framework of two laths 
four feet long and two laths two feet long. 
Stretch a piece of burlap or a clean gunny sack 
(which has been opened) very tightly over the 
framework, and tack the edges on the reverse 
side. Set the board against the wall. Notices, 
pictures, papers, posters, and so on, can be 
pinned to it. 


Giving Children an Understanding of 
Their Goals 
By Alice Mary Greer 


HE following scheme is very beneficial in giv- 
ing children and parents a clear understand- 
ing of the amount of work in minimum essentials 
to be covered during each month. Inclose, with 
the monthly report card, a brief statement of the 
block of work which the child is expected to ac- 
complish before the report goes out again. The 
statement may be very brief; such as “Arith- 
metic: multiplying by two-figure multipliers, pp. 
18-20; subtracting large numbers; and so on.” 
The slips can be mimeographed in a few mo- 
ments, or the children may write notes in their 
penmanship classes, telling their parents just 
what they are expected to accomplish in each 
subject during the next month. 


Treasure Envelopes 
By Thelma Chase 


(CHILDREN as a rule like to keep things made 
during the school year, but by the end of the 
year much of the work becomes crushed and 
soiled if the children keep it in their desks. Large 
manila envelopes are very useful to solve this 
problem. Give one to each pupil. Tack the en- 
velopes on the walls, beneath the windows, with 
the openings to the outside. Designs may be 
made on them to add to their attractiveness. 
The children enjoy going to these envelopes 
and looking over the treasures that they have 
made. 


An Oral Composition Lesson 
By Minna Frank 


i ORDER to help second-year pupils to observe 
carefully and to express themselves clearly, 
play the following game with them. Lay on 
each child’s desk a card, face downward, on 
which is printed the name of some animal with 
which the child is familiar. At a signal the 
children turn over the cards and take turns 


making believe that they have been changed. 


into the animals named on their cards. 


Then the children answer questions ‘telling 





~~. 
— 


what the animal would say about itself if it could 
talk. From the children’s answers develop the 
following outline: 
I. What I am. 
II. How I look. 
A. Size. 
B. Color. 
C. Claws, tail, head, and so on. 
III. What I eat. 
IV. What I do. 


After this each child tells what he is, in a com- 
plete sentence. Then call on several children to 
tell the whole story according to the outline. An 
example follows: 

“IT am a cat. I am black with a white tip on 
my tail. I have long whiskers and sharp claws. 
I eat mice and fish. I like to drink milk. Some- 
times I catch birds. Once I stole a goldfish out 
of the bowl and got my paw all wet.” 

In the third year this oral composition may 
be developed more fully and the outline used ag 
a basis for written composition. 


A Merry-Go-Round Number Game 
By Mina Gouldie 


D®4w a large circle on the blackboard, and all 
around its circumference draw small circles. 
The small circles represent the rings that hang 
from the bars on the merry-go-round. Place 
such combinations as 8-+-4, 7—3, 8—4, 26, and 
so on, in the small rings. 

Let the children pretend that they are riding 
on a merry-go-round. A ring is taken when the 
result of the combination in that ring is correctly 
given. 

Tom has the first ride. He tries to catch all 
the rings he can. When he misses a ring, an- 
other player takes a turn. Every player who 
takes all the rings may have his name written on 
the blackboard in colored chalk. 


Birch-Bark Picture Framing 
By Irene Jaques 


[HERE are various ways of framing pictures, 
but the following is one that the children will 
enjoy. A pound of raffia may be bought for 4 
very small sum, and will last a long time. Let 
the children bring to school pieces of birch bark 
(the bark should be cut from dead trees only) 
for the outsides of the frames. Pasteboard 
from the backs of tablets may be used for the 
backs of the frames. Have each child thread 
two or three thin strands of raffia into a large 
eyed needle, and sew over and over around the 
edge, through the pasteboard and bark. The 
pictures and glass should be inserted before the 
fourth side is sewed. Broken pieces of glass 
that the children find at home may be used. 
The children may frame pictures cut from 
magazines, or any other pictures they wish. 


A School Scrapbook 
By Harry D. Daniels 


ANY good ideas for drawing, paper-cutting, 

paper-folding, and other such handwork 
are often lost because samples of the work are 
not kept. A school scrapbook prevents this 
loss. In it each teacher may leave a specime? 
or pattern of the work for safe-keeping or s¢™ 
eral reference. 
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Vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland 
Snow-coasting on Rainier—winter sports the summer through 
Let us know the time and funds at your disposal, 
- give us some idea of the things you enjoy most, 
An Vellemtons social life, sports, roughing it, or the three com- 
a (via new Gallatin Gateway) bined, and we will prepare a sample tour for you, 
wa. Rainier made up to your order. 
pe Puget Sound Country For instance, for less than $300, covering all ex- 
“d Olympic Peninsula penses from Chicago, you can follow the trail of the 
| 7 Aha Olympian—The Milwaukee Road’s famous trans- 
aska continental train—to the Rockies. Via the new, 
: scenic, historic Gallatin Gateway, visit Yellowstone. 
> See it all; then spend a day or two“‘dude” ranching. 
Old Faithful—in Yellowstone Park 
all Westward again over the Continental Divide on the world’s 
sles, longest electrified railroad; then the Inland Empire—Spokane 
ang and its mountain lakes or onward following the electrified road 
pn: through the Cascades to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. Low 
ling Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of interest. Glacier- S 
the covered Rainier; the Olympic Peninsula with its Indians, big ummer 
ctly game, ocean beaches; Mt. Baker—the “Great white watcher”; 
1 all quaint Victoria and cosmopolitan Vancouver. Wide choice of Fares 
an- routes returning. 
sho 
: on And for people with more time and money, Alaska via the 
picturesque inside steamer passage. Off for a Thrill Ride—along Rainier’s Skyline Trail 
We’ll guarantee that every day, every hour, every minute will be filled to overflowing 
with thrilling scenes and activities you’ll enjoy. All-expense tours—meals, sight-seeing, 
res, hotel, everything included—from $142.00 (from Chicago) and up, traveling individu- 
will ally or with escorted parties. Making your Northwest trip on the all-expense plan or trav- 
"a eling independently low round trip summer fares are available via The Milwaukee Road. 
m_ Read the coupon below carefully. Check it and let us prepare a sample vacation for you. 
ard 
- the 
read E 
arge- 
=| Dhe IVLILWAU KEE roap 
The 
e the Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 
ylaSS FF seenseeeseeeeeeceeeneessserensesereneeseeeeeessseeeeeeseneesessaeneesssenneeseceeeseneessceneesasnanesssenesesennesssseenesseneesssenenssennassasnuneensseenesssesnusssssssscsananuusuunusssseeuauusassseeennseneaeeeeeeeeees 
ros Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, The Milwaukee Road —- 
h Room 907, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
, Send me full information about: All-expense tours. [] Personally-escorted, all-expense 
> tours. I havea............... days vacation and have about $................ to spend. I would liketo 
include in my itinerary: 0 Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; ( Inland Empire 
(Spokane and Lake Region); [ Rainier National Park; [) Puget Sound Country; 
Hing (0 Olympic Peninsula; 1) Alaska, _) Black Hills, 
INS: 
iwork Name os cessnceee ST PAUL 
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Using Crayons in the Primary Grades 
By Dorothy Baker 


F PUPILS have difficulty in coloring objects 

smoothly with crayons, try the following plan. 
Let them moisten the object to be colored with a 
little kerosene. While it is still damp, have 
them begin coloring, and when the object is 
thoroughly colored, rub it with a dry cloth un- 
til the color is evenly distributed. It is easy to 
blend two colors in this way, and the effect is 
often striking. 


A “Home Beautification” Sand Table 
By Lou Richardson 


HILDREN will enjoy a “home beautification” 

sand table in the spring when everyone is in- 
terested in cleaning up yards and gardens. A 
fourth grade made such a sand table in this man- 
ner. The table, representing a city block, was 
plotted into five city lots, the children in each row 
of seats taking one lot. Five cardboard houses 
were then placed in a row, one on each lot. Side- 
walks were made of a flour and salt mixture such 
as is used for map-modeling. The children in 
each row drew plans for landscaping their lot. 
Magazines were studied and ideas gleaned from 
every possible source. The sand was kept moist 
and oats were planted for grass. Old sponges 
dyed green were cut and used for hedges and 
shrubbery. In the gardens were cardboard trel- 
lises and mirror lily pools. Flowers cut from 
seed catalogues were peeping up here and there. 
Many lessons were based on this exercise—draw- 
ing and plotting to scale, measuring, identifying 
and learning to spell the names of flowers, and 
so on. Not the least thing gained by the chil- 
dren was the lesson of bringing beauty to their 
homes. 


Special Weeks 
By Julia Green Griffith 


ANY teachers make a place on their year’s 

program for special days. Why not plan 
spécial weeks also? During Bird Week, study 
the birds found in the locality—their habits, 
nests and eggs, and so on. Have the children 
make booklets, dramatize bird stories, memorize 
a bird poem or song, and try to imitate and dis- 
tinguish bird calls. 

In Flower Week, study, press, and name dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers; make flower posters; 
draw flowers; make booklets; and play flower 
games, There are songs, poems, little plays, and 
flower drills that may be used. 

During Health Week, a health motion song may 
be learned and charts made of health rules. 

Thrift Week may be used to talk over thrift 
ideas, and ways of saving in home, school, and 
nation. A thrift song may be learned, and exam- 
ples and stories of thrift given. 

In Book Week, lists of books interesting to chil- 
dren may be compiled, book reviews given, and 
particularly interesting parts of books read aloud 
or dramatized. 

In Better Speech Week, errors in grammar 
may be studied, and the children encouraged to 
watch their speech. 

Patriotic, Music, and “Get-Together” weeks 
will interest the parents. 

In Garden Week, simple gardening may be 
studied, and the children may plant a shrub or 
tree, and indoor gardens. 

Mothers’ Week, Fire Prevention, Arbor, Man- 
ners, and Famous Pictures weeks may all be 
used during the year, 


In a busy rural school these ideas were used 
at a general exercise period, and during language 
periods. 


Building a History 
By Frances Little Sherrill 


A SIXTH grade decided to build a history from 
the abundance of current events that fill the 
magazines of to-day. They soon saw that they 
must have a background—a ‘foundation to build 
upon—and out came the despised history text- 
books for past material. Then they had to study 
inventions of former days to find the things that 
affected commerce, education, industry, and so 
on, and that, of course, took them back to the 
history text for more material. The teacher ex- 
plained to them that they were clipping and sort- 
ing articles and pictures that not only have a 
bearing on the present but will be the history 
that the children of twenty-five years from now 
will be studying from texts. 
The children are making cardboard backs for 


notebooks, and decorating them during the art 
period with suitable history design:. They are 
using heavy wrapp'ng paper for fillers, and 
they paste the clippings in instead of copying 
the material. 

Our history period is the most popular period 
of the day now that the children have learned 
the meaning of history and its close connection 
with present-day life. 


A Hot Lunch Suggestion | 
By Ella Caldwell 


ANY rural-school pupils bring glass jars of 
ready-cooked food from home. If there is 
in the school a heating system which requires a 
water pan or vat on top of the stove, try the 
following means of providing hot lunches for the 
children. Make a rack of three or four woodep 
slats. Place it in the water pan, and on it each 
morning set the glass jars. By noon the food 
will be heated through, without the trouble of an 
oil stove. 








green. 


MARCH COLORING CARD 


By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


This panel may be colored with wax crayons or transparent water colors. The flowers 
should be a deep pink with a few touches of yellow toward the bases; the leaves a 
medium green with dark green at the base and ends of each leaf; and the stems a medium 
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ONE ALPHABET 
TO LEARN 


... with beginners time 
and effort are reduced 
through the use of one 
alphabet which will suffice 
for both reading and 
writing.” 


PROFESSOR PATTY SMITH HILL 
Teacher's College, New York 


From her introduction to 
“Manuscript Writing,” 
by Marjorie Wise 
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The same letter forms 
used for both writing 
with type and reading 
in print eliminate 
confusion and supply 
a simple basis for 
primary studies 





OU see quickly why the Portable Type- This combined progress in writing, spelling 


writer is opening a new era of faster and reading through the single medium of 
and easier child education when you realize 
that the letters and words which the little 
pupil learns to type are identicai with those Many authorities say that the PortableType- 
which he finds in reading—only one alphabet to learn. writer, for use in the home, is the most valuable educational 

Spelling is equally simplified because the arrangement tool that a young child can have. May we send you our book- 


of letters in a typed word is clearly fixed in the child’s mind. _ let,“‘Writing with Type?’ which gives the interesting details? 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


the typed word enables children to learn 
more, retain more and do it all with a smile. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. LC Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
“SA 316 Broadway, New York 707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. Remington Typewriter Co. (a7 
342 Madison Avenue, New York Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Spelling Games 
By Minnie Jensen 


[HE following devices may be used to stimulate 
interest in spelling. 

1. Stair device. Have each child draw a stair- 
case. At the bottom of the stairs have him pin 
a picture of a child, The picture is moved up 
one step for every one hundred earned in spell- 
ing. Let each child see how soon he can reach 
the top of his staircase. 

2. Ladder games may also be used, The lad- 
ders may be drawn on the blackboard, and as the 
hundreds are earned, the rungs may be filled in 
with colored chalk. 


A School and Community Journal 


By Vivian L. Bruneau 


EVENTEEN years ago a teacher attended the 

school at which she is now teaching. In look- 
ing over some old papers she found a diary that 
she had kept then, and read parts of it to the pu- 
pils. They were very much interested in the 
things that had happened in their own school 
“just ages ago,” and wished that they might 
make something to tell them of the years that 
they were now spending in school. They decided 
to start a school journal, which should contain 
not only school news but important affairs of the 
community as well. In this way they are writing 
a community and school history. Even now they 
enjoy reading of the things that have happened 
during the short time they have been keeping the 
journal. 

The journal is kept in a ledger. The first page 
contains a snapshot of the school, the pupils, and 
the teacher. Ten minutes are taken to write up 
the news each day. The week-end news is in- 
cluded in Monday’s quota. The children try to 
make each day’s share a little different from 
the one before, so that the journal will not be 
tiresome. As a result there has been a decided 
improvement in sentence structure and vocabu- 
lary, as well as an added interest in the school 
and community. 


A Language Exercise 
By Viola L. Ward 


STORY full of action had been told. It was 

suggested that the story would make a good 
“movie.” The class selected the picture ideas, 
the names of which were put on the blackboard. 
This involved much discussion as to what each 
picture drawn must include. Then different pu- 
pils selected the picture ideas that they wished 
to draw. 

Next the necessary conversation and descrip- 
tion, which must precede the pictures, were de- 
cided upon and written on the blackboard by the 
teacher, who later, with several pupils, printed 
it with a printing press, on the same size draw- 
ing paper as that used for the pictures. 

The reading matter and pictures were pasted 
on heavy brown wrapping paper, which had 
been cut in strips and pasted together at the 
ends. 

The manual training class constructed the pic- 
ture machine from an ordinary large wooden 
grocery box and two broom handles. Two holes 
were bored in each side of the box—one below 
the other, at a distance equal to the width of the 
picture paper. Then the broom handles were 
slipped through, one above the other. 

The beginning of the strip of brown paper 
was tacked to the top broom handle. The handle 
was turned, and the paper rolled on it. The 
other end of the brown paper was tacked to the 

bottom broom handle. 


Two coats of green paint made our machine 
more attractive, and a green curtain covered the 
front of the apparatus when it was not in use. 


A Silent-Reading Test 
By Blanche Carlson 


[HE following plan may be used as seat work. 

Cut from magazines a number of one-page 
stories in large type, and paste them on white 
paper. On the backs write questions about the 
stories. The pupils may write the answers to 
these questions as a seat-work exercise. The 
exercise will also test the comprehension of the 
reader. 


Suggestions for the Schoolroom 
By M. L. Barnhart 


(THRIFT is one of the big lessons which may be 
taught in the school. One of the rules in a 
certain school, made by the children themselves, 
is that no blank paper may be thrown away. 
Small bits may be used for scratch paper in 
studying spelling and arithmetic or in practicing 
penmanship. The children have a large envelope 
in which to put old calendars, business letters, or 
anything having a blank side. 

The teacher collected a number of spool boxes 
and covered them with brown wrapping paper. 
In one box she put emergency sewing materials, 
in one colored chalk, in one colored pegs, and 
thus she classified all the necessary but “cluttery” 
supplies of a rural schoolroom. She made a 
burlap wall pocket, with room for twelve pockets 
big enough for the spool boxes. She can now, in 
a moment, find almost any small article that she 
has. 


Developing the Imagination 
By Eugenia Bossong 


RECENT article on imagination in a cur- 

rent magazine stated that each individual 
imagines a situation before he takes part in or 
avoids it. Since I believe that this is largely 
true, I use in my teaching a plan that is sup- 
ported by the above statement. 

Occasionally I have my pupils imagine a par- 
ticular situation. Apparently the situation is 
thought of on the spur of the moment, but act- 
ually I have selected my subject beforehand and 
prepared my steps carefully. For example, I say 
to my eighth-grade class in vocational guidance, 
“Let us imagine that James is a lawyer. What 
has he had to do in order to practice law at our 
county seat?” Together we picture James in 
high school and then studying at.a law school. 
Another time I say, “Let us imagine Jennie to 
be a junior in high school.” Then we picture 
Jennie preparing her lessons, helping to enter- 
tain the seniors, caring for children after school 
in order to have money enough to return to 
school the next year, et cetera. Sometimes we 
imagine situations which the children would wish 
to avoid. The use of imaginative situations 
greatly increases the interest in the lessons. 


To Teach the Months and Seasons. 
By Lynda Grablander 


HE device described below was effective in 
helping a primary language class to learn 
the months of the year and the seasons. A large 
sheet of tagboard was used as a chart and at the 
top were pasted four pictures (cut from maga- 
zines) to represent the four seasons. Under each 


were written the names of the three months jp 
that season. 

Below, there was pasted one picture for each 
month of the year, illustrating a holiday in that 
month, if a holiday occurred in it. In this way 
the children learned the months, the seasons, 
the holidays in each month, and the spelling of 
the months and seasons. 


“Good Attendance” Charts 
By Anna Banta 


To SECURE better school attendance make 

chart on heavy construction paper. Mark of 
twenty lines, one for each day of the schoo 
month. At the top write or print some appropri- 
ate motto or slogan, such as, “Daily attendance 
leads to success,” “Every day counts,” “A day lost 
is gone forever.” Draw a mountain in the center 
of the chart. Cut from gayly colored construe. 
tion paper figures of as many girls and boys as 
there are in your class, and write each pupil's 
name on one of them. Pin all the figures on the 
first, or bottom, line, and each day that Mary or 
John is present, move him or her up a line. At 
the end of the month see how many have succeed- 
ed in “climbing the mountain.” 

The scheme may be varied in different months 
to keep up the interest and carry out the idea for 
that particular month. Girls and boys harvest- 
ing corn may be drawn for September. Each 
child is represented as an ear of corn. The reg- 
ular attendance pupils go into the corn basket 
at the end of the school month, while the abser- 
tees are piled aside as “bad ears.” 

The October chart may be made of Jack-- 
lanterns moving up to get on the fence at the top 
of the chart. Each child who has not missed 
a day gets a place on the top of the fence. 

There is a variety of ideas which may be used 
for November—turkeys, Pilgrims, and anything 
else suggestive of Thanksgiving. 

The December chart will attract keen attention 
on account of the child’s interest in a Christmas 
tree. Each child is represented by a picture of 
some favorite toy. At the close of the month 
let all who have attended daily place their toys 
on the Christmas tree and have a drawing of 
presents. 

In January a “Building a Snowman” chart may 
be worked out. Each child may be represented 
as a snowflake, and those whose attendance is 
100 per cent may be said to have helped build the 
snowman, which has been outlined on the chart. 

In February a cherry tree may be sketched o” 
the left-hand side of the chart, and cherries, on¢ 
for each child, placed on the first line of the 
chart. Move the cherries up daily, and let the 
children see how many can earn a cherry on the 
tree, by perfect attendance for the month. This 
may be varied with tiny hatchets, or hearts 
be placed in a basket. : 

For March a sky line of a city or village © 
be sketched or pasted at the top of the chart, 
tiny kites used to represent days attended. Se 
how many children will be able to sail kites 
over the city. 

The twenty lines for April may represent # 
street crossing on a rainy day. Start the chil- 
dren off to school with umbrellas, and then se 
whether they can reach the school (on the left 
hand side of the chart) without losing their 
brellas and getting wet. ; 

The May chart should be colorful. A bright! 
May basket awaits the arrival of all those 
make a 100 per cent attendance record. 
child is represented on the chart by his favorite 
flower, drawn and colored during the dra 
period. 
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EACHER = Please Accept 


Full Size, 50c Tin of This Delicious 
Swiss Food-Drink to Try 


New Light From Famous 













Swiss Schools on MALNUTRITION, 


Nervousness, and UNDERWEIGHT 


From Switzerland, home of many famous authorities on 
child development, comes a remarkable discovery which 
is giving new light on problems of child nutrition. 


Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 


Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of their 
findings has been embodied in an utterly new type of food- 
drink, called Ovaltine. 


Itcontainsin instantly digestible and highly concentrated 
form practically every nutritive element necessary to child 
health and nervous equilibrium. 


Its use has spread over 54different nations—over 20,000 
doctors are advising it. 
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Here a group of young Sanitarium patients enjoy the snow 
modeling for which the Swiss are famous. Under direction 
of noted child-experts, tine is a daily diet for young- 
sters like these, 













You can try it in your own classroom. Use the coupon 
below for full information on how you can test the remark- 
able properties of Ovaltine in your own classes. 


The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known 


Ovaltine is by no meansa medicine, but a super-delicious 
food-drink, Children drink it because they like it. A 
scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused 
with the “chocolate” and “malt” products in this coun- 
try—in either composition, flavor or results, 
Weight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-half pounds 
weekly are commonly credited to it. Nervousness and irri- 
tability (now knownaslargely dueto impaired digestion or 
improper feeding )are often noticeably curbed in a few days. 
Because Ovaltinesupplies highly concentrated food-energy 
in itself. And—actually converts the starches from other 
foods (starches comprising over half 
the normal child's daily diet) 
intoweight andenergy. Thus 
its action is two-fold—its 
results often amazing: 


In this Swiss clinic-school, every child is given Ovaltine regularly. It is provided 
free by the school itself. Note the generous servings. Countless experiments have 
shown that Ovaltine actually makes children want to drink milk. Ovaltine pro- 
videsin itself practically every element necessary to child health and nerve poise. 











How Famous Swiss Schools 
Employ Ovaltine 


In many schools Ovaltine is invariably served as @ 
“recess” food-drink—in mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon, In schools providing a noon meal it is served 
warm in place of less desirable beverages. 

In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous chil- 
dren, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just before 
bedtime, And everywhere school-children are urged, by 
teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regularly at home 
as well as when under supervised diet at school. 


Children Can Try Ovaltine 
Under Your Supervision 


First, let us send you a full 50c tin to try in your own 
home, and also arrange to give Ovaltine to your children 
under your direct supervision, Then you can with con- 
fidence advise them to use it at home or you may have it 
served as a food-drink with the regular school lunch, or 
between classes. Simply fill out and mail coupon below. 





50c TIN FRE 


AND DETAILS OF 
CLASS TRIAL SUPPLY 





free trial supply. 


Address... 
In this manual training school, 


play-time is synonymous with 
Ovaltine time, 





Director of School Nutrition, 
THE WANDER Company, Dept. S-4, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I would like to try Ovaltine myself and also in my class. I am in charge of................ 
children. Please send me 50c tin for my own use and full details of your Ovaltine plan and 


OVA LTINE 


(Coupon Accepted from 
TEACHERS ONLY) 








- Stale. eeseeusens 
THE SWISS 
FOOD-DRINK 
















Easter Pageant 
By Edna Bellar Coburn 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Easter Rassit—White suit, 
ears, etc. 

BLUEBIRD—Blue 
tume. 

Goop Farry Sprinc—Pale green pa- 
per costume, wreath of flowers on head. 

Six Lirtte Rarnsow Fairies—White 
dresses trimmed with strips of spec- 
trum-colored crepe paper. 

Six VrioteTs—Violet crepe paper cos- 
tumes. 

Sm Darropits—Yellow crepe paper 
costumes. 


Six Tutips—Red crepe paper cos- 
tumes. 


long 


crepe paper cos- 


S1x Forcet-Me-Nots — Blue crepe 
paper costumes. 

Six Four-Lear CLovers — Green 
crepe paper costumes. 


Six Crocuses—Orange crepe paper 
costumes. 

Scene—W oods in early spring. East- 
er Rabbit asleep on stage. Six large 
paint pots of yellow, green, violet, blue, 
red, and orange standing in center of 
stage. 


THe PLay 


(Bluebird flies across stage singing 
“Pretty Little Bluebird,”) 

BLueBinpD — Come, Easter Rabbit! 
Don’t you know it is spring? Easter 
will soon be here and the children wait- 
ing for their colored eggs. (Flies 
away.) 

Rassit—Ho hum! Ho hum! Such 
a nice long winter’s sleep! But I must 
get to work and paint my Easter eggs. 
Let me see. Here are my paint pots. 
Oh dear, oh dear! Jack Frost has 
spoiled my paints. What shall I do? 
What shall I do? (Cries loudly.) 

(Good Fairy Spring enters.) 

Fairy Sprinc—Why, you poor Rab- 
bit, what is the matter? 

Rappit—Oh dear, oh dear! Jack 
Frost has ruined my paints, and the 
children will have no colored eggs on 
Easter morning. 

Famy Sprinc—Never mind. I will 
help you. Let me think. I will call 
Bluebird. Bluebird, fly to the sky and 
bring back the Rainbow Fairies. The 
Rainbow Fairies will be sure to help 
us. Oh, here they come. 

(Enter Rainbow Fairies.) 

Rarnsow Farrres—What do you want 
of us, Good Fairy Spring? 

Fairy Sprinc—Jack Frost has spoiled 
Easter Rabbit’s paints and he needs 
new colors for his Easter Eggs. Can 
you help him? 

Rainsow Farries—Oh yes, we will 
go to the flowers. 


ist Rarnsow Farry—I will bring vio- 
let from the Violets. (Runs off stage.) 


2p Ratnsow Famry—I will bring yel- 
low from the Daffodils. (Runs off.) 


3p RaINBow Fairy—I will bring red 
from the Tulips. (Runs off.) 


4TH Ratnsow Fairy—I will bring 
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orange from the Crocuses. 
stage.) 

5TH RAInsow Fatiry—I will bring 
blue from the Forget-me-nots. (Runs 
off.) 

6TH Ratnsow Fairy—I will bring 
green from the Four-Leaf Clover. 
(Runs off.) 

EASTER Rapsit (walks up and down 
stage) —Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

Fairy Sprinc—Do not worry, little 
Rabbit. The Rainbow Fairies always 
bring good news. 

(1st Rainbow Fairy enters, accom- 
panied by six little Violets.) 

ist RaAtinsow Farry—Here are some 
little Violets I found in the woods. 

(Violets sing “The Violet.”) 

VioLETS—We will give you violet, 
Little Easter Rabbit. 

Easter Rapsit—Thank you. 
you. 


(Runs off 


Thank 


(Violets give a little dance, ending 
in circle around violet paint pot.) 





2p RAINBOW Fairy (entering)—Here 
are the first Daffodils. 

(Daffodils sing “Dear Little Daffy 
Down Dilly.’”’) 

DAFFoDILS—We will give you yellow, 
Little Rabbit. 

Easter Raspit—Thank you, Daffo- 
dils. 

(Daffodils give little dance, ending in 
circle around yellow paint pot.) 

3p Rarnsow Farry—And here are 
crimson Tulips. 

(Tulips sing “Golden Crimson Tu- 
lips,” and after dance, end in circle 
around red paint pot.) 

4TH RAINBOW Fairy—I bring you 
Crocuses. 

(Crocuses sing second verse of 
“Spring Song,” and after dance, end in 
circle around orange paint pot.) 

5TH Ratnsow Farry—And the beau- 
tiful Forget-me-nots are bringing you 
blue. 

(Forget-me-nots sing ‘‘Forget-me-not.’’) 





The Robin's Secret 


Resecca KatTuarine Berson 
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cret will be out. 


Words copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by permission. 
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FoORGET-ME-NOTS—Here is blue, East- 
er Rabbit. 

(Little dance ends in circle around 
blue paint pot.) 

6TH RAINBOW Farry (enters with 
six Four-Leaf Clovers)—I have brought 
the Four-Leaf Clovers. 

(They sing “The Four-Leaf Clover.” 

Four-LEAF CLOoveRS—We give you 
green, dear Rabbit. 


(Dance and form in circle around 
green paint pot.) 

EASTER RABBIT (runs from one paint 
pot to another calling) —Oh, thank you, 
Violets. Oh, thank you, Daffodils. Oh, 
thank you, Tulips. Oh, thank you, 
Crocuses. Oh, thank you, Forget-me- 
nots. Oh, thank you, Four-Leaf Cloy- 
ers. And, Spring, I thank you. (Bows 
to Spring.) Now I shall get to work. 
How happy I am! 

ALL (pointing to Spring) — How 
happy we all are because we have 
Spring with us again. 

(All sing Easter Song.) 


Sources oF Soncs 


Songs of the Child World, Bk. I, Riley and 
Gaynor: “The Violet”; “Dear Little 
Daffy Down Dilly”; “Golden Crimson 
Tulips”; “Spring Song.” 

Songs for Little Children, Eleanor Smith: 
“The Forget-me-not”; “Easter Song.” 


Small Songs for Small Singers, Neidlinger: 
“Pretty Little Bluebird.” 


Nevin—“The Four-Leaf Clover.” 


The Wind’s Lullaby 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Sometimes the wind is a bluff old fellow 

Who hurries by with roar and bellow; 

But sometimes where a wee nest swings, 
He sways it gently and then he sings: 
“Softly I rock you, wee little nest; 

Hush, little birdlings, slumber and 

rest: 
Hush-a-by low, hush-a-by slow, 
By-low.” 


High in the elms, in the maple trees 

lofty, 

Where twilight shadows gather softly, 

And smiles through leaves a mother 

moon, 

He sings a tender, sleepy tune: 
“Gently I rock you, wee little nest; 
Hush, little birdies, slumber is best: 

Hush-a-by slow, hush-a-by 10, 
By-low.” 


Sometimes the wind is a gruff old fel- 
low 

Who likes to shout and roar and bel 
low, . 

But sometimes in the evening long 

He sings a sleepy, slumber song! 


Dandelions 


By Maude M. Grant 


Dandelions, so golden bright, 

Drop their heads and sleep at night; 
And they wake at break of day, 
Making all the fields look gay. 


Then, like people, when they’re old, 
Faded turns their hair of gold; 
Dry, and crisp and softly gray, 
Each hair bears a seed away. 
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How CHILDREN are always asking for sweets. This is natural because sweets 
h , : . , 

= provide certain food elements necessary for growing bodies. 

Healthful sweets are fruits, honey, cereals with fruits or honey, cookies, 

Fan raisin and nut breads. 

imson 

wail Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or Pep Bran Flakes with milk or cream are ideal 
- for children—the sweet may be added in the form of fruit or honey. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flake macaroons are ideal for children — light, crisp and 
delicious. 

rd Corn Flake Macaroons 
wings, 2 egg whites 1 cup cocoanut 
m4 1 cup sugar 2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
rand 4 teaspoon vanilla 4 cup nut meats (chopped) 

slow, Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradually, then add the vanilla, 

cocoanut, Corn Flakes and nut meats. 
trees Drop by spoonfuls on a buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400°F.) 
oftly until the macaroons are a delicate brown. 
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KELLOGG COMPANY te 
nt: Home Economics Department 
- Battle Creek, Michigan 
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and Recitations 





Arbor Day History 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
Do you know the history of Arbor Day? 
Do you know why we set it apart, 
With song birds a-singing, 
And joy notes a-ringing, 


Till a warmth settles over each 
heart? 
’Twas a long time ago—eighteen sev- 
enty-two— 
On the State of Nebraska’s great 
plains 


That J. Sterling Morton, grown lone- 
some for trees, 
And knowing the value of such things 
as these, 
Asked for planting in meadows and 
lanes. 


The state planted trees—some say twas 
a million— 
To give to the landscape much cheer, 
And deciding ’twas splendid, 
Declared she intended 
To plant trees in the spring of each 
year. 


Other states took an interest in setting 
a day 
When beauties of green should be 
sown, 
So they set aside days, 
And in various ways 
Each held Arbor Day for her own. 


Arbor Day means so much in the spring 
of each year, 
With all the rare beauties 
planted 
In gardens and highways, 
On playgrounds and byways— 
What abundance of cheer are we 
granted! 


new- 


So this is the history of Arbor Day— 
A heart reaching out for the good, 
And sowing a thought 
That much pleasure has brought 
To the plain and the field and the 
wood. 


Welcome, Lovely Spring 
By Grace H. Miles 


Tune: “Yankee Doodle” 

Oh, Lovely Spring has come once more; 
We hear the birds’ sweet singing, 
And flow’rs with perfume rich and 

rare 
Along our path are springing. 


Chorus— 

Welcome, welcome, Lovely Spring! 
We children love you dearly. 

We love the pretty flowers you bring, 
And birds that sing so clearly. 


Robin Redbreast hops about; 
We hear the flickers drumming; 
The goldfinch and the gay bluebirds 
Say: “Happy times are coming!” 
—Chorus 


The Birds’ Special 
By Maude Wood Henry 


“It’s spring.” Conductor True LDlue- 
bird 
Is bringing up the southern train; 
The earliest bird to spread the word 
That it is March and spring again. 


As the “Birds’ Special” whirs along 
I hear a robin singing—hark! 

He’s practicing his new spring song, 
Accompanied by meadowlark. 





Song for Arbor Day 


By May B. Bryant 
Tune: “Good-night, Ladies” 
Happy children! 
Happy children! 
Happy children! 
Glad Arbor Day has come. 
Round the tree we’ll dance and sing, 
Dance and sing, dance and sing— 
What joy its shade to all will bring 
As the years go by! 


Arbor Day 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Arbor is a Latin word that always 
means a tree, 

And so when we have Arbor Day, its 
tree day, don’t you see? 

And we should plant a tree, at home, 
by road or field, 

And then you know in years to come, 
its fruitage it will yield. 


Perhaps ’twill give us fruit to eat, or 
nuts we love so well, 

Or maybe it will just give shade,— 
its mission you can tell; 

So spare the trees as years go by, be 
thankful for their shade, 

For when God made his nicest things, 
a tree was what he made. 


Little children! 

Little children! 

Little children! 
The tree we plant to-day 
Will live to bless for many a year, 
Many a year, many a year— 
Weary pilgrims, resting here 

’Neath a summer sky. 


Song of Robin Hood 


Autce M. Breverrnce 
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We are a band that the cit - y heeds, Bis-hop and Lord and King. 
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Words used by permission of Miss Hamlet and the Christian Science Monitor 





The Fairest Tree 
By Janet Gargan 


ArBor Day— 
We have met here to choose the tree 
That’s fairest in our U.S. A. 
This is Columbia—judge to be, 
Who crowns the chosen one to-day, 
(Introduces Columbia.) 


CoLUMBIA— 
Our Arbor Day has begged I share 
Her task, and place the crown of 
fame. 
’Tis hard to choose where all are 
fair, 
But, States, present your favor. 
ite’s claim. 


MAINE— 
The Northern States send me, Miss 
Maine— 
We hope our stately Pine you 
choose, 


That winter storms assail, in vain, 
To rob it of its cheerful hues, 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
Miss Pennsylvania from the East— 
I’m sent to ask our Oak be 
crowned; 
Its fame through ages has increased, 
In song and tale its praise is found. 


TEXAS— 
I’m Miss Texas, and represent 
The Southern States, who, through 
me name 
Our green Bay tree, whose leaves 
were lent, 
In ancient times, for crowns of 
fame. 


CALIFORNIA— 
Miss California of the West,— 
The Sequoia is our wonder tree, 
And we would have you crown its 
crest, 
That towers beside the Western 
sea. 


MICHIGAN— 
Lake States send me, Miss Michigan. 
They ask you crown the Beech 
tree, fair, 
That spreads its wide and leafy span 
Beside the mighty waters there. 


Iowa— 
I am Miss Iowa,—and here 
From Mississippi Valley States! 
Our useful Walnut’s claims, I fear, 
You may o’erlook for fairer traits. 
NEBRASKA— 


I’m Miss Nebraska, prairie maid, 
And prairie states, through me 


commend 
The Cottonwood, whose grateful 
shade 
Is known where’er the streamilets 
wend. 
NEVADA— 


I’m Miss Nevada, and I’m here 
To praise the Mesquite that is 
known 
In Southwest deserts, dry and drear, 
Where naught else green is ever 
grown. 
CoLUMBIA— ; 
Dear States of this most glorious 
Land, 
I cannot choose one tree to be 
Crowned fairest of our forest band, 
For all are fair alike to me. 
These trees found in the North, the 
South, 
The East, the West,—that brave 
the cold, 
That clothe the plains, that stand 
the drought, 
Are worth more than our mines of 
gold. 
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Teachers everywhere—confronted 
with the problem of what to serve 
at the school luncheon—have 
learned to use the delicious, eas- 


ily digested banana, and milk... 


HAT to serve your children at the school 

luncheon? Hereis a solution for you. Long 
recognized as a vexing problem, many teachers 
have hit upon this plan. You can do it, too. 


Serve them a banana with their bottle of milk 
—a combination that all children like. 


A good food for them 


All teachers now acknowledge that the school 
luncheon should be a vital part of health teach- 
ing in every school. 


But more important than the mere providing 
of food, children must be taught to eat foods 
that are good for them. And it has been proved 
properly ripened bananas are good for children, 
and one of the most easily digested of all foods. 
Medical authorities agree on that. Clarence W. 
Lieb, A.M., M.D., writing in the Woman’s 
Home Companion of June, 1928, says: “‘The 
banana, formerly condemned as indigestible, is 
now recognized as wholesome, easily digestible, 
high in vitamins, and is even included in the diet 
of infants.” Many other prominent medical 
men concur in this opinion. 


All-year-round fruit 


Bananas are obtainable in abundance at all 
Seasons. And in the winter months, when 
Special energy-building is necessary, this fresh 
fruit supplies an essential need. It is, indeed, 
the all-year-round fruit. 
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No preparation is necessary to serve bananas. 
They come sealed in Nature’s perfect pack- 
age. Just peel them. There they are, clean, 
sanitary, ready to eat—containing the needed 
vitamins and mineral salts. For these rea- 
sons many school cafeterias have found them 
of great aid. 


To aid in graphic lessons 


But here is a point to remember. Bananas must 
be fully ripe when eaten raw. 
Free use of posters and pic- 
tures have been found to be a 
great aid in teaching this im- 
portant fact. To this end we 
have prepared a beautiful wall 
chart, here illustrated, litho- 
graphed in colors. Hang it in 
your classroom. It teaches the 
children when bananas should 
be eaten raw and when they 


This booklet, “The Story 
of the Banana,” will add 
zest to your geography 
classes. It takes your pu- 
pils on an interesting tour 
of the Caribbean and Cen- 


tral American countries. 


73 


BANANAS and Mix! 
A Healthful Combination . . . 
a complete food 


for children 


should be cooked. It is an important lesson 
they can carry home. 

In addition we offer free a valuable booklet, 
“The Story of the Banana.” Golden fruit 
from golden lands—that is how this booklet 
makes the Caribbean countries live for your 
geography classes. 

It takes your pupils around the world with 
the banana, and tells how it was first brought 
to the Western Hemisphere. Central America 
will have twice the interest if 
the facts you teach are told in 
this fascinating story form. Both 
the chart and the booklet are 
FREE. Mail coupon and we 
will gladly send them to you. 


7 7 gf 


Send for these two valuable school 
aids. They are FREE. 


United Fruit Co., Dept. N-3, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the Ripeness Chart and a copy of 
“The Story of the Banana.” 
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A Lyric of the Emerald Isles 
By Ruth M. Kellogg 


Settinc—aA little old lady sitting 
alone in the moonlight, knitting. From 
afar come the lilting strains of the 
song “Come Back to Erin,” rendered 
by a musician, preferably a violinist, 
who is unseen by the audience. As the 
last strains of the melody die away, 
she begins to soliloquize plaintively, 
and as her reminiscences introduce 
each musical number, the performers 
enter without further announcement. 
The musical numbers may be given as 
solos, duets, trios, or quartettes, as de- 
sired, according to the number avail- 
able. 

“Come back to dear old Erin! That 
dreamy melody seems to carry me back 
to that ‘Tumb!e-down Shack in Athlone’ 
where I was born.” 


Song—“That Tumble-down 
Athlone” 


“And even yet, after all these years, 
I can hear my mother’s tender voice 
gently crooning that sweet old Irish 
Lullaby.” 


Song—“Irish Lullaby” 


“Those who have never been in Ire- 
land can not appreciate the many 
beauties of that Emerald Isle. But 
now, as I look back, in fancy, it seems 
to me that it resembled nothing less 
than a little bit of heaven. 


Song—“A Little Bit of Heaven” 


“How happily my childhood days 
were spent just in song and dance and 
play. And how well I remember ,the 
little school house and the ever-joyful 
ditties of my playmates.” 


Song—“Little Annie Rooney” 


“Oh! how I long to steal back to the 
moonlit glen and listen again to the 
ring of the piper’s tune and the trip of 
the dancing feet, as the lads and lassies 
sway to their places for the famous 
old Kerry Dance.” 


Song—“Kerry Dance” 


(This may be followed by a solo 
dance, “The Kerry Dance.” Accom- 
paniment for dance, “The Rustic 
Dance”—Howell.) 

“Ah, reverently I remember one 
glorious June night when, after the 
dance was over, we strolled along the 
banks of that beautiful winding river 
known to all lovers of nature as the 
Shannon.” 

Song—“Where the River Shannon 
Flows” 


“It was then that my Thady told 
me that he loved me. And, as his eyes 
glimpsed a certain delicate little flower, 
he likened me to a wild Irish rose.” 


Song—“My Wild Irish Rose” 


(Let this be accompanied, if possible, 
by violin obligato and pantomime. Any 
appropriate gestures may be used.) 


“But the sweetness of that night 
was not enduring—for skies became 
dark and dreary, dreams were cruelly 
shattered, and my Thady responded to 
the call of our country. How I thrilled 
to the tread of those marching feet and 
the harmonious echo of the manly voices 
singing, “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


Song—“The Girl I Left Behind Me” 


“And then, after many years, when 
the cloud had passed away, came love, 
happiness, and home once more, with 
little children playing around the cot- 
tage door. And with the flying years 


Shack in 
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came the sound of grown-up children’s 
voices singing ‘Mother Machree’.” 
Song—“Mother Machree” 

“But now, I’m in a far country and 
my Thady has gone to a more beautiful 
country. And as I sit here alone, I 
long for the time when I shall see those 
two eyes of blue come smilin’ through 
at me.” 

Song—“Smilin’ Thru’” 


Note: All the songs mentioned may be 
obtained from Theo. Presser Co., 1710- 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia and some 
in various song collections. Other songs 
may be substituted in certain places. 


Celebrating 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


(1st Child enters with hoe, spade and 
package of seeds.) 
Come, help me celebrate Arbor Day 
In the happiest kind of a task. 
We'll plant some seeds and pull some 
weeds— 


What better fun could one ask? 


(2d Child enters with carefully 
wrapped young tree.) 
Come, help me celebrate Arbor Day 
By planting a maple tree. 
Though now ’tis small, ’twill soon 
grow tall 
And shade both you and me. 


(8rd Child enters, dressed for fishing, 
carrying pole, etc.) 
Come, help me celebrate Arbor Day 
In the way you’ve just been wish- 
ing— 
I’ve planted my plants, so here’s our 
chance 
To take time off for fishing! 


March 


By Nellie York Spangler 


The March wind blows a blast on his 
horn; 
The flowers stir in their beds this 
morn; 
Very soon they will my lawn adorn. 
March along, march along, 
March! 


Perhaps they hate quite as much as 
you 

To be up and doing what they ought to 
do; 

But the call comes ringing their slum- 
bers through: 

“March along, march along, 
March!” 
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Pussy Willow 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


An English sparrow came flying down 
*Mongst a group of his friends one 
day, 
An Aprilly day, with a breezy air, 
And I heard the sparrow say: 


“Ah, listen, you birds, to my daring 
deed! 
I have stroked a pussy’s gray fur, 
And not a claw did she lift, to slay, 
And never a snarl from her!” 


Each sparrow’s eyes were with wonder 
filled, 
With startled amaze and fear. 
“Oh, how did you dare? Why, it can’t 
be true!” 
And all of them crowded near. 


“Tis quite, quite true,” said the spar- 
row bold, 
“A dear little puss was she, 
A meek little, sleek little, silvery puss, 
And she grew on a willow tree!” 


Windmill Song 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
Tune: “Susy, Little Susy” * 
See the windmill turning 
Up high in the air! 
I’d like to take a ride on one— 
But I don’t dare! 
For when it turned down, 
I’d tip over, you see, 
Then I wonder what would become of 
poor me! 


See the windmill standing 
So still in the sun— 
A-waiting for the breeze so 
Their work may be done. 
But if I climb up there 
To look down below, 
Breezes might spring up— 
And the windmill might go! 
*In Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Guest Time 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


When we’re expecting company 
Mother sets our house in shape; 
No particle of dust and dirt 
Her brush and broom escape. 


And Mother Nature does, you see, 
The very selfsame thing; 
She makes March sweep her house quite 
clean 
For her gay guest, Miss Spring. 





Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Day, and Peace Day. (192 pages. 
and grammar grades. 
during the year, a 
Day Plays. (112 pages. 


A Pageant of Spring. 


Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) 


O90 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Spring Entertainment Books 


A most useful collection in preparing 
for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s 


Plays for School Days. Twenty-one short plays atone to intermediate 
Includes, among other ve suitable for use 

spring play—“The Garden of 

40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. 
ing parts and as many other characters as desired. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Wake Up!” 


By Marion Doyle 


Robin Redbreast trilling clear, 
Flowers hear your song, 

Loudly calling in good cheer 
‘Those who’ve slept too long: 

“Wake up! Wake up! Wake u-u-up!” 


See the early risers smile, 
Nod their shining faces; 
Crocus, Tulip, Hyacinth, 
Proudly in their places; 
Bluet, Violet, Daffodil, . 
Windfiower, Mayflower, too, 
Rushing over lawn and hill 
Dressed in every hue! 


Robin Redbreast trilling clear, 
They have heard your song; 

Waken now the sleepy-heads 
Who have slept too long: 

“Wake up! Wake up! Wake u-u-up!” 


Buttercup and Columbine, 
Wild Rose, Iris, Daisy, 
Aren’t you ashamed to let 
Robin see you’re lazy! 
“Hur-r-r-y!” Don’t you hear him call? 
See, the day is bright; 
“Hur-r-r-y!” Get your dresses on— 
Gold, red, pink, blue, white. 


Robin Redbreast trilling clear, 
All have heard your song, 

Every sleepy-head is up— 
What a lovely throng! 

“All up! All up! All u-u-up!” 


Spring 
By Alice Curtis 


My father spades the garden, 
My mother rakes the yard; 

My brother sails his newest kite, 
’Cause the South Wind blows so hard. 


The snow is melting, melting, 
Where once it piled so high, 

And yesterday, for dinner, 
We had fresh pieplant pie. 


The blackbirds hop and find long worms, 
They like to flirt and “grackle,” 
The fluffy chickens cheep and cheep, 

The hens all cluck and cackle. 


The robin chirps and twists his head, 
He doesn’t really sing; 

And yesterday I saw the flash 
Of a red-bird’s lovely wing. 


The big, white clouds go tumbling, 
Up where it’s blue and high; 

The tree tops are laughing, shrieking, 
As the wind goes sailing by. 


I run and shout and scamper, 
I jump and laugh and sing; 

I feel so wild and happy, 
Because, you know, it’s spring. 


The Unsocial Flicker 
By Edith B. Spaulding 


Mister Flicker’s mighty uppish, 
Doesn’t want to see a soul, 

Thinks the center of attracticn 
In the universe—a hole. 





Not at home to frisky squirrels, 
Strictly out to Wren and Jay;— 

Absence of all cats requested,— 
Sparrows please to stay away: 


He is truly most unsocial, 

But I know the reason why— 
There are little baby Flickers 

In that hole so round and high! 


M. 
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AN 
PARKWAY OF THE WEST 


See the most attractive of our National Parks on one trip—the 
Rock Island’s Grand Circle Tour of the Scenic West, including 


lorado 


A Canyon Trail, where Titan hosts their trenches fortified, 
Leads up to Rocky Mountain Park and o’er the Great Divide. 


llowstone 


Great Cataracts and Geysers roar, 
In measured monotone, 
And rainbows glitter in the mists 
Of mystic Yellowstone. 


California 


Sequoia and Yosemite 

Their sylvan lords array 

O’er jewelled caves and crystal falls, 
In Bridal Veils of spray. 











































The Lower Falls of the Yellowstone 


ALL FOR ONE LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
Stopover Anywhere 


Westbound—Denver (Rocky Mountain National Park), Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City (Yellowstone), 
American River Canyon, San Francisco (Yosemite). 


Down the Pacific Coast—(Sequoia), Los Angeles, San Diego. 


Eastbound—Carriso Gorge, “Garden of Allah”, Apache Trail Country, 
Land of Romance. Through Service—Both Directions. 


Another Delightful Vacation Trip 


is a Rock Island all-expense two-weeks tour of the Colorado Rockies. 
Sightseeing subordinated to rest and relaxation, yet all the best 
scenery included—both Pikes Peak and Rocky Mountain National 
Park Regions. Highest class railroad, hotel and auto service. 

Cost lower than if planned and managed personally. 





ES 


— 






For detailed information concerning Rock Island ih a . fe 
planned vacations, mail this coupon, te — . 





hie 


The Tunnel Tree—Wawona, in Yosemite 


v4 
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~. — an 
THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


peeeeesseeeocoaseccecaecaece Sea eseeneaeeannaoaoen -4 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 514 
742 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Il. 


4 

i 

: Please send me free booklets describing ( Colorado [ Yellowstone 
10 California [() All-Expense Colorado Tours (check book or books desired); 
| 

! 

4 

! 

! 





also full information regarding train service and low summer fares. ’ 
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Rails that run through 
history’s pages- 
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Sourwnan Paciric Lives follow the trails blazed by the | 
pioneers. The pioneers chose the best natural routes. 
These routes today offer not only great natural geographic | 
advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 
inspiring traditions, glorious scenery and the finest of 
modern railway service. (Only Southern Pacific offers choice ; 
of four great routes for transcontinental travel 
Sasser Rear Wy an, New Vor w@ New Oriam, thence by md to San Francine 
olden Srave Rear Tha turact bre twerwann the Mila Vk ma: and Senaieern Calton men. 
Overiond Resse - Sparen rose wrens the cme A tbe conser). cage: San Frances. 
Sher 4 Reo earworm Pecthe Northwest and Canburnas for reelers e sethern ba 





VER trails of history run Southern 


Pacific's rails to the West. Its four 

great routes are the routes of the 
pioneer, Padre, and Conquistadore. Its 
miles of shiny steel turn history's pages. 
Pages stained with blood and tears, sparkl- 
ing with laughter and romance. 


6 Om Fe Ce Oe Be a he Bee Cel - 


As you wander through the many shrines 
America’s history has left you, Davy Crock- 
ett’s Alamo, at San Antonio; the old Mis- 
sions of the heroic Padres; the land of the 
Forty-Niners; the Mark Twain country; 
Monterey; Lewis and Clark's mighty Co- 
lumbia; you get the full inspiration of 
this Western land. Horizons fall back. 
These United States become your United 
States. In your eyes you'll carry with 
you forever the sparkle of mountain 
lakes. The thrill of new friends, train- 
friends, will live in your memory. The “% 
brave sweep of this Pacific slope, its %% 
contrasts, people and natural wonders 
will stand behind you always. 

Let the West, the Pacific Coast, be your en- 


chanted playground this summer. Let the dream 
of a cool summer breeze in from the Golden 


Ee ee 





ae. ey eee a ie De »* _ 

“Deep in Arizona’s mysterious desert, om the Apache Trail, you will 

see relics of cliff dwellings, adobe castles and strange forts of a people 
whose very existence is legendary 





Gate to tinkle the glass of San Francisco's China- 
town, or the nerve-soothing surge of the blue 
Pacific on Southern California’s shore, carry you 
there now. 


And when you go, go Southern Pacific. You 
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Antique picture map as shown, 23 x32 inches, infull colors on heavy parchment paper, suitable for sched. 





or home, will be mailed upon application to E. W. Clapp, 310 So. Mich. Bivd., Chicago, for25c in stamps. 
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will never be content 
with just a part of this 
Pacific Coast. You must see it all to appreciate 
a part. Let the Southern Pacific, interpreter of 
the West, show you the whole Pacific Coast on 
one roundtrip ticket. The cost is but little more 
than if you go directly West and back. 


Low roundtrip fares will rule all summer on 
Southern Pacific's four fascinating routes to Cali- 
fornia. No other railroad offers a choice of four 
routes. You can go one way, return another, and 
see the whole Pacific Coast at a minimum out- 
lay. More than 16,800 miles of smooth steel will 
guide you to and along the Pacific 





go. You will see Puget Sound with its beautiful 
snowy mountains and Rainier National Park, 
Seattleand Tacoma—cities you have heard about.) ) 
Portland, and the Columbia River Highwa 
through mighty gorges and around Mt. Hood. 
Crater Lake National Park. The alpine lakes of © 
the “Cascade Line” of the SHASTA ROUTE, or the - 
river valleys, orchards and farms of the alterna- 
tive “Siskiyou Line” to California. Mt. Shasta, 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Lake Tahoe and 
Yosemite. Or, if you wish to detour by motor 
coach in Southern Oregon and Northern Cali- 
fornia, a marvelous ride through the Redwood 





Coast on this absorbing journey. 


For example, you can go west by 
any northern United States or Ca- 
nadian line. You will take SHASTA 
ROuTE at Seattle, and thence down 
through the “Evergreen Playground 
of the Pacific Northwest” to Cali- 
fornia. You will be the guest of this 
great system, with its oil-burning 
locomotives, rock-ballasted road- 
bed, and personnel trained to ex- 
plain the western wonders as you 





Nature’s mystery, Crater Lake, in the gorgeous Cascade range of Southern Oregon 
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served by Southern Pacific’s Shasta Route. 
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empire with its vast, age-old trees and glimpses 
of the craggy shores of the Pacific. San Francisco 
Bay and the Golden Gate! Here is the largest 
Chinatown outside of China; cosmopolitan 
streets; smart shops and famous bazaars, and 
many scenic golf courses. Then southward— 
Spanish Missions. Monterey, California’s first 
capitol. Lovely Santa Barbara. 113 miles along 
the Pacific’s shore; or, by alternative route, the 
inland valleys with their access to Yosemite, 
General Grant and Sequoia National Parks; and 
the High Sierra—America’s loftiest mountains. 
Then Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Diego, the 
oil fields and orange grooves; and homeward by 
either SUNSET ROUTE via San Antonio, Houston 
and New Orleans, GOLDEN STATE ROUTE via 
Hi Paso, Kansas City and Chicago, or OVERLAND 
RouTE, San Francisco to Chicago. 


Or you can reverse the direction, going west 
bythe southern or central lines and returning via 
the northern lines. You can take Southern Pacific 
steamship from New York to New Orleans, or 
go to New Orleans by rail; then by SUNSET 
ROUTE across Louisiana, Texas and the Spanish- 
American Southwest with a bit of Old Mexico at 
Juarez, just across the line from El Paso; and in 
Arizona the Apache Trail highway (comfortable 
oie-day motor stage sidetrip)—on to San Diego 
and Los Angeles andup throughthe Pacific Coast. 


Southern Pacific’s many alternative routes on 
the Pacific Coast make it very easy and inexpen- 
sive to explore the scenic playland features of the 
whole PacificCoast. Stopover anywhere on round- 
trip tickets. Hawaii and the Orient lie beyond. 


Om the Redwood Empire sidetrip, of the Shasta Route, awe inspiring, 
age-old forest giants line the way for more than one hundred miles, 








To the South, Southern Pacific’s WEsT COAST 
of Mexico RouTE, 1100 miles through a pic- 
f uresque old-world—centuries off the beaten 
path—offers through service from Los Angeles 
ind Tucson to Guadalajara and Mexico City. 
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Low summer excursion fares 


The low excursion fares will go 
into effect on May 15th, return 
limit October 31. For example, the 
roundtrip fare from Chicago to 
California is $90.30. (For compari- 
sion, the regular one-way fare is 
$79.84.) The roundtrip fare from 
New York is $138.32; from St. 
Louis, $85.60; from Des Moines, 
$81.55; from NewOrleans, $89.40. 
For about $20 more your ticket will 
include Oregon and Washington. 























Five trains daily fer Galonie pass right throug 
th: heart of Southern Arizona’s old Apacheland, 
once made famous by Chief Geronimo. A land of 
contrasts. The desert, painted mesas, astonishing 
green agricultureof Salt River Valley, about Phoe- 
nix, picturesque guest ranches and delightful new 
modern tourist hotels, make it one of the most 
fascinating lands on earth. 


LakeTahoe,6200 feet bigh, jewel of the bigh Sierra, 
as it appeared to Kit Carson, who followed the pio- 
reer trails that later became Southern Pacific's 
four great routes 
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St. DETROIT: 205-7 Majestic Bldg. IN- 
DIANAPOLIS: 11 South Meridian St. 
KANSAS City: 705 Walnut St. Louts- 











Any railroad agent will help you arrange your 
itinerary and provide you with a ticket over 
Southern Pacific Lines. 


University Summer Schools 

For thosewho wish to prolong their All-Pacific- 
Coast vacation there is no more delightful or 
profitable way than to attend one of the many 
summer sessions held there. At Eugene and Port- 
land the University of Oregon offers 200 courses 
in 23 schools and departments. Only 30 miles 
south of San Francisco, at Palo Alto, is Stanford 
University. Both Stanford and University of 
California, at Berkeley, summer schools offer a 
splendid opportunity to enjoy all the museums, 
art galleries, concerts and scenic and historical 
places about San Francisco. The University of 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, gives you 
Southern California as a playground. A “differ- 
ent’”” summer can be enjoyed at the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Hawaii. 


Write direct to the Universities for summer 
school circulars. 


For complete travel information consult your 
own agent or Southern Pacific offices at — 


ATLANTA: Cor. Walton & Forsyth Sts. BALTIMORE: 
N.W. Cor. Charles & Saratoga Sts. BIRMINGHAM: 
1931 First Ave. BostToN: 294 Washington St. BuF- 
FALO: 297 Main St. CHICAGO: Southern Pacific Bldg. 
CINCINNATI: 205 Dixie Terminal Arcade, CLEVE- 
LAND: 720 Euclid Ave, DENVER: 828 Seventeenth 


VILLE; Starks Bldg. MEMPHIS: 130 
Madison Ave. MINNEAPOLIS: 125 South Third St. 
New YORK: 165 Broadway, 531 Fifth Ave. at 44th 
St. OKLAHOMA CITY: 116 to 123 North Robinson Se. 
PHILADELPHIA: 111 South Fifteenth St. PrrrsBURGH: 
355 Fifth Ave. St. Louis: 308 No. Sixth Se. SALT 
LAKE CiTy: 41 South Main St. SEATTLE: 1405 
Fourth Ave. WASHINGTON, D. C.: 813 Fifteenth 
St. (N.W.), 1510 H Se. (N.W.). DALLAs: 1313 
Commerce St. EL Paso: 101 North Oregon Se. 
Fort WortTH: 116 East 9th St. GALVESTON: 2024 
Market St. Houston: 913 Texas Ave. Los ANGELES: 
Pacific Electric Bldg. NEw ORLEANS: 706 Whitney 
Central Bank Bldg. PHOENIX: 101 North Central 
Ave. PORTLAND: 4th St. at Stark. SAN ANTONIO: 
613 Navarro St. SAN DiEGo: 677 Spreckels Theatre 
Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO: 65 Geary St. OAKLAND: 13th 
St. and Broadway. 
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Booklets, profusely illustrated, covering every phase of this Pacifie- 
West trip will be sent you, free, upon request. Send yourname and 


address to E. W. Clapp, 3105S. Michigan Blvd. , Chicago, for any 

of the following booklets: ‘‘California for the Tourist,” ‘Ho 

Best to See the Pacific Coast,” “West Coast Route of Mexico,’ 

"Apache Trail,’’ “Oregon Outdoors,’’ ‘Sunset Route,’’ “Golden 
State Route,’’ “Overland Route,”’ ‘Shasta Route.” 














Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland ... 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


Electrification adds to the | Si 


. .. - And when the fleets last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for Switzerland was 
unanimous .... the outstanding event of the 
entire trip in every respect! Do we need to add 
any superlatives to this recommendation? 


Not right through Switzerland—but through 
Switzerland right—Be sure to visit Geneba, Inter- 
laken, Lausanne, Montreux, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Fungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gor- 
nergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne 
and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


WRITE US FOR LITERATURE 
USING THE COUPON BELOW 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





I intend spending Fe in Switzerland. Please send me il- 
lustrated booklets and map. 212 
Name __.. , ae _— 
Address ‘ 

EE eee ee ee eT) ee: 
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“Travel is a part of Education.” 
sRANcis BACON 


(T RAVE L), 








1929 Travel Contest 


S ANNOUNCED last month, a 

Travel Contest will be conducted 
by NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS again this year, similar to the 
1928 Contest. 

The total amount of the prizes of- 
fered is $1200, to be divided equally 
between writers on “Travel Abroad” 
and writers on “Travel at Home” (that 


-lis, in the United States or Canada). 


In each group the prizes will be twelve 
in number, as follows: 


eee $150 
Second Prize........................ 100 
Third Prisze........................ . 
a. ee eS 
4 eee 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each.......... 30 


5 Seventh Prizes, each.... 25 


The Contest is limited to descrip- 
tions of travel during the vacation of 
1929, and the major portion of the trip 
described must be by rail or boat (or 
both) rather than by automobile. 


Wuo Is ELIGIBLE TO COMPETE 


The Travel Contest is open to the 
following: 

Teachers, in public elementary and 
high schools, and in parochial and 
rivate schools covering grades 
etween 1 and 12. 

Principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. 

Instructors of teachers-in-training. 

1929 graduates of teacher-training 
institutions. 


GUIDE FOR THOSE ENTERING THE 
CONTEST 


1. No manuscript longer than 2500 
words will be accepted. 
If possible, manuscripts should be 
typewritten (double-spaced). Use 
regulation typewriter paper (84%4” x 
11”). If not typed, manuscripts 
must be clearly written in ink, and 
the same size paper must be used. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 
. The first or cover sheet must con- 
tain the following information: (1) 
Full name and address, in upper 
left-hand corner; (2) Number of 
words in manuscript, in upper right- 
hand corner; (3) Title of manu- 
script; (4) Route of trip, showing 
transportation lines used on each 
part of trip; (5) Statement to read 
as follows: 


I hereby certify that I am en- 
titled to enter the 1929 Travel 
Contest of “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” because I 
hold the position of .................... 


Ps 
|, _ eee (State) .......... 
(or because I am a 1929 grad- 
I Oe catcidieninienainonnsaesen Re 
I further certify that this is 
my own true account of my 
travels during the vacation of 
1929. 
SII Sai ccinisisseissiileininedinauieniionions 
BO Eee 
renee 

. On the next sheet (to be numbered 
1”) commence your story, repeat- 
ing the title just above the opening 
sentence. Number each successive 
sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” etc., but do not 
place name and address on these. 

. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y.” Be sure to 
place sufficient postage on the en- 
velope. 

6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of 
time, so that it will reach Dansville 
not later than October 15, 1929. 

This is the closing date of the con- 
test. 

(Note: If photographs are sent, do 
not paste or attach them to the manu- 
script but place them in an envelope 
marked with your name and address 
and the title of your- story. If you 
have no duplicates and wish the prints 


po 
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returned, write above your name: 
“Please return to —.’) 

Inquiries regarding points not up. 
derstood will be gladly answered by 
Ay Travel Editor (address as in Rule 


How Stories Witt BE Jupcep 


Each travel story will be judged op 
the following points: 

1. How well does it succeed in making 
the reader visualize the writer’s ey. 
periences? 

. How well does it show the personal 
value of the trip in the following 
particulars: 

a) Changing viewpoint. 

b) Broadening horizon. 

c) Improving professional equip. 

ment. 

3. Does it show literary skill? 

4. Does the writer make observations 

which are of real value? 

The first prize will be awarded, in 
each group, to the travel story which, 
in addition to highest excellence in the 
above respects, best describes a some. 
what extensive tour. These two arti- 
cles will be published in “Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans,” and the 
magazine will have publication rights 
on the other stories submitted. If, at 
any time, extracts from non-prize-win 
ning stories are published, suitable 
payment will be made therefor. The 
publishers cannot undertake to retum 
unused manuscripts. 


to 





The Canadian Rockies 
By Helen Augspurger 


ITH every westward mile the 

Rockies grew bluer and the snovw- 
peaks whiter. Two almost vertical 
walls of dizzy height, where the moun- 
tains look almost impenetrable, form 
what is known as “the Gap.” The 
Canadian Rockies stretch from the Gap 
practically to Vancouver—nearly six 
hundred miles of Alpine scenery— 
snowy peaks, glaciers, rugged prec: 
pices, waterfalls, foaming torrents, 
canyons, lakes—all flung together in 
profusion. 

Banff, a Mecca for tourists because 
of the hot springs located there, is the 
administrative headquarters of th 
Rocky Mountains Park. Its location is 
very nearly perfect; nestled in the 
green valley of the Bow and completdy 
hemmed in by mountains which rise 


| towering heights. To the traveler look 
| ing down from the slope of one of 


these ranges a beautiful sight presents 
itself. 

Directly below is the Bow River val- 
ley magnificently framed between the 
wooded slopes of Tunnel Mountain and 
the bare wall of Mount Rundle. 10 
one side are the Hoodoos, a curious 
rock formation of glacial silt regarded 
by the Indians with much superstition 
As if to complete the age one sees 
at the far end of the valley Banf 
Springs Hotel tucked in among 
hills like a fairy castle. 

Surely nothing could be more pleas 
ant than the forty miles of gorgeo 
mountain scenery along the Winds 
mere Highway to Lake Louise. One 
fairly sits in awe of the commanding 
snow-covered peaks. 

At Johnston Canyon we took th 
trail which crosses and recrosses the 
canyon by means of flying rust 
bridges on its way to Johnston Falls. 

Lake Louise, though small, has bee? 
called the central jewel of the Can 
dian Rockies. The coloring is exq* 
ite, changing every two or three mr 
utes from blue to green, to violet, 





back again. Encircling the lake is # 
amphitheatre of peaks. Victoria 
cier stands out in all its glory at 
end of the lake, while at the other ¢ 
is the magnificent Chateau Lake — 
Connoisseurs in beauty place é: 
Louise among the seven most perf 
landscapes in the world. 

, (Continued on page 80) 
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aa Thousand L- 
king Lakes | 
sonal ; 
wing * : 
Enjoy Nature’s Playground . » 
quip. ce. A 7 
vi THIS Year! | | 
d, in | 
vhich, 4 
ome ERE, indeed, Nature has planned : 
i sumptuously for your entertain- a a | 
a ment .... healthful summer climate, invigorating air, teres . 5 
ae delightful lakes, wonderful canoe trails, thrilling fishing, Re «: 
i primeval forests, sporty golf courses, and an everchanging pan- 7 ‘ 
ME 


orama of scenic beauty. 
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Every Convenience for Care- Free Living! 
> the 


B If you just want a real good rest, you can get it here... . 


“tied | ina cozy cottage or a log cabin by the lake or in the woods, with 


fom J a nearby dining hall and other hotel facilities—or a quiet room 


eGsp | ina modern resort hotel with every convenience and comfort. 
y sx . ° . 

ery Every form of amusement is available for your enjoyment— 
pent, | Ane orchestras for dancing and concerts, tennis, croquet, beach 


er i | sports, canoeing, saddle horses, etc. A wide selection of accom- 





cae modations to suit your wishes and your purse. ogg 
f the 
on . For motorists, there are many delightful free camp sites. 


sietely | Here you can enjoy the kind of vacation you want at the price 


ise ® | you can afford to pay. 


ne of 


‘ nts 7 
" Thousands come every summer from all over America . . « 
r val- 


‘ne | Md from foreign lands .... to America’s greatest Lake 
in ¢ Country .... Nature’s Playground . . . . Minnesota. 
urious 


a1 A Great Place to Live. Many who come here for 



































eo their vacation, come back on ae: 
Banff 5 a | 

g te | fo stay, or establish a permanent summer home here. There = f? he ” 

pleas | *'€ many wonderful opportunities on improved farms and lake N == a 4 

ede homes in Minnesota. Write for information. a erence RIE em A GEST | 
One ° 

anding F y Start planning now to come this summer. Fill out #—> Mail this C upon 

x ree. and mail coupon for fascinating vacation booklet. 

eS 

mils. [] Resort | | 641 Merchants Bank Bldg , 

a Special R. R. Tourist rates to Minnesota. Fine Hotels | St. Paul, Minn. 

Cans train and bus service throughout the state. [] Cottages | Send FREE Booklet and information 

exquis [] Fishing | on items I have checked. 

st, al | Golf 

t, aD . . . 

“eu { len Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association F] Canoeing | Name ; 

= 641 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. F] Lakesite | 

er end Minneapolis Duluth Purchase Address___- 

Louis. [] Farm 

La Lands 
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i Forty Million Acres 


of Wonderland 


A vast country of ageless beauty. ... Where the 
earth’s history is recorded in rock.... Where are 


the most Southern glaciers, the highest mountains, 
the most varied geological forms. ... 


The endless wonders of a great, easily accessible, 
hospitable state call you to a vacation in the exhila- 
rating mile-high air that will give you health, inter- 
est and unforgettable joys. 


Come Up to 
Cool Colorado 


Low Summer Rates on all Railroads 


eae ORE ESR ‘eum 
i! : TRAVEL CONTESTANTS | a 


VACATIONISTS 


You'll find a wealth of information in these booklets. 
Those you ask for will be mailed to you without cost. 


[] COLORADO TRAVELOG — Answers to all pertinent 
questions asked by tourists. 

C] Come up to Colorado—A pictorial outline of attractions. 

(] Vacation Days in and Around Denver — Complete 
information. 


|_| Colorado Hotels, Resorts, Cottages, Camps and Guides— 
Revised. 

(_} Travel Geography of Colorado, and others on [[] Motor- 
ing, [_] Camping, (_) Hiking, [_] Climate, [) Mineral 
Springs, [] Industry, [_] Commerce, 


‘= 
ii, DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


of the Chamber of Commerce 


506 17th Street, Denver, Colorado 
4, Branch Office—Palmer House Arcade, Chicago 


oENVET2 
TO t2 NATIONAL PARK 
AND 2 NATIONAL ONUMENTS 
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(Continued from page 78) 


Swiss Mountains, Lakes, 
and Cities 
By Frances Dies 


emce our rail trip to Switzerland 
was completed after dark, it was 


‘‘\in bright sunlight that we first viewed 


Mt. Pilatus as it towered above lovely 
Lucerne. There, too, we saw the im- 
mense Lion of Lucerne carved in the 
rock as a memorial for the Swiss sol- 
diers who sacrificed themselves in de- 


i|fense of the French royal family dur- 


ae 
Swise Federal Railroad. 


Outlook on the Snow-capped Jungfrau from Schynige Platte, 
Bernese Oberland 


ing the French Revolution. Near by 








frau towers above all the other peaks, 
In Interlaken, as in Lucerne, were 
many articles made of beautifully 
carved wood to tempt the traveler. 
The journey through the mountains 
to Montreux I enjoyed most of all. It 
rained part of the time and the haze 
with the mountains in the background 
formed a picture never to be forgotten, 
At Montreux we visited the Castle of 
Chillon which Byron has made famous 
by his poem “The Prisoner of Chillon.” 
It is a typical example of an old castle 
home with its large, scantily furnished 
chambers, dreary dungeons, and neces- 
sary defenses. 
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We reached Geneva by steamer. on 








is the Glacier Garden showing many | the lovely blue lake of the same name, 

natural formations caused by ice sheets | There are vineyards on some of 

of the past. mountains which border the lak¢ 
The journey to Interlaken was made | though others rise to barren rocky 
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Sciee Federal Raitroads ' 
A Picturesque View of the City of Lucerne, Switzerland, with Mt. Rigi 
in the Distance 


partly by rail through the mountains. | heights. The city is beautifully sitt 
One could not help loving the green | ated on the water with Mt. Blanc w¥ 
mountain sides freely dotted with red- | ering in the background. In this cit} 
roofed chalets. The journey was com- | the affairs of nations are handled, an 
pleted by steamer on charming Lake | for all its scenic beauty it has a vee 
Brienz which seemed to be nearly sur- | nesslike atmosphere. The League ° 
rounded by mountains, as does Inter- | Nations and other organizations have 
laken itself, located at one end of the | their headquarters in Geneva. 

lake. There, the white-capped Jung- (Continued on page 82) 
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Springs, Colo, 
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Mr. A, D, Bell; 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Address _.____ 


N-2 City and State__...___»___ 


Please send illustrated travel literature of Western Vacation Lands. 










LF the charm of your trip to Colorado and the West-- Utah, Yel- 

lowstone, California, Pacific Northwest--depends upon the route 

you follow. That is why the Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., 

Western Pacific route is so highly recommended--it provides the five 
fundamentals of a delightful trip: 


@ Travel Comfort: Through observation sleeping car service to Colorado. 
Standard drawing-room sleeper to San Francisco. Genuinely good dining car 
service. 


@ Scenic Beauty: Through the majestic Royal Gorge, heart of the Rockies, 
past Salt Lake City, thence through colorful Feather River Canyon to the 
Golden Gate. 


qa Low Tourist Fares: Exceptionally low round trip fares will be available 
during the summer season; tickets good until October 31. 


q Liberal Stopover Privileges: You may stopover anywhere en route, either 
way. 


qa Choice of Returning Routes: A wealth of routes available for your return 
journey. Ask the ticket agent. 


@ Mail coupon for illustrated travel 
literature of Western Vacation Lands. 
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Outside looking i ee inidde 
“looking out ..on AMERICA 


a A new kind of vacation 


ae: 
i 

ne If you want your sammer vacation to be filled with 
- interest—here is the solution. Travel around and 
Ps across America, Eight thousand miles by water 
and rail. A stimulating adventure 
—with every kind of summertime f 
recreation on board magnificent 
RY Panama Pacifie liners. 


- 7 


7 





~~ ow 


ae 
Boe 
- 


( -) 
: From the outside looking in on America—from 
; the decks of the liner—there new sensations await 
| . Down the Atlantic coast stopping at Havana. 
te en through the wonderful Panama Canal, the 
bak: greatest engineering feat of the century—up the 
. ceast-of sunny California to San Diego, Los An- 

geles and San Francisco. 


And, inside looking out on America 
from the train windows as you 
cross the country to your home. 





+4 


3 Panama Pacific liners are the largest, fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service. The new California and 
Virginia which alternate with the popular Mon- 
golia are the steamers ever built under the | 
American flag. The Panama Pacific Line trip is 
often characterized as the most 
fascinating journey by water in the 
world, Route: New York, Havana, 
we Panama Canal, San Diego (Coro- 
4) nado Beach), Los Angeles, San 
a4 Francisco. 


bt get pak nad 


A oir 






An amazing trip for little money if you take ad- 





vantage of 
a Reduced Summer Rates 
, FIRST GLASS TOURIST 
Round Trip $350 ( including berth and Ie 225 Round 
on ots and Sint ancoes mn B Steam \ we ae 
may be taken im either direction. Choice of rail rail. 8125 (up) 
routes and authorized stopovers. One Way $250 (up). One Way. 


Let us send you full information. 


fanoma faeific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York, our offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship or railroad agents. 
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¢° Travel is a part of Education.” _ 
‘ FRANCIS BACON \ 








(Continued from page 80) 


York: The Capital of Northern 
England 


O TOWN in England more notably 

preserves the aspect of an ancient 
fortress town than the city of York, 
which for nearly two thousand years 
has been a center of government and 
industry, and which may still claim to 
be “the capital of the North.” 

A recent writer has said, “York has 
never been modernized; our dull life 
touched but not absorbed it.” 
Within its guarding walls, from which 
the sentries of the garrison often kept 
watch in the unrestful days of the 
Wars of the Roses and of border war- 
fare, there broods, in streets of ancient 





| Of 





| drawn from Britain could boast # 


stately buildings in which the Romadk 
had lived a cultured and luxurious lifé 
its buildings, the Multangulap 
Tower (which stood at the southwe 
angle of the ancient city) alone 


mains; but of its religious life and ia 


culture, innumerable relics are p 

served in the ancient guest-hall of 

Mary’s Abbey. The altars to various 
deities, the toilet and domestic utem 
sils, the ornaments and children’s toyg 
all help us to reconstruct the every: 
day life of this “Other Rome.” Many 
of these relics have a pathetic appeal 
which brings us into almost intimate 
touch with the Roman folk who dwelt 
here, notably such an inscription @ 
this: “To the Gods, the Manes, 
Simplicia Florentina, a most innocet 
child, who lived ten months; Feliciug 


houses and in narrow byways, a spirit Simplex, her father, of the Sixth Le 


© Photochrom Co., Ltd., London: From London’& North Eastern 
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Railway 
York Minster, “Beautiful Enough to Be the Gate of Heaven” 


of the past which all the modern enter- 
prise of the chief town of the broad 
acres has failed to drive forth. York’s 
ancientness is dominant and enduring. 

When surrounded by its many relics 


of antiquity, one cannot forget that | 


York was the principal city of the 
Roman province of Britain; that Ro- 
man emperors dwelt within it; that 
here Constantine the Great was pro- 


|| claimed emperor; that it was the capi- 


tal of the ancient kindgom of Nor- 


‘| thumbria; and that in many of the out- 
’| standing events of nearly two thousand 


years of English history this great 
city of northern England has taken a 
prominent part. 

The full significance of the Roman 


occupation of England is hardly real- | 


ized to-day, yet how impressive is the 
fact that the sixth Roman legion gar- 


} 


risoned York for about three hundred | 


years! Such a fact gives one a clearer 
understanding of England as it was at 
the dawn of its history; one grasps the 
idea, too, of the wide dominion of an- 
cient Rome. Then stand before the old 
archway of York’s Micklegate, through 
which still passes the road to London, 


and recall that the severed heads of 


princes and dukes, patriots and trai- 


tors, were long ago set up above that | ator, came to York “simply to see 


arch. ' 
York is one of England’s national 


monuments. American visitors will feel | € i 
that the name of their own great city | with any single mind .. 


gion Victorious, dedicated this.” 

There was probably a Christian 
church in Roman York, but no trace of 
it has been found. The earliest church 
that stood on the site now occupied by 
the magnificent Minster was a small 
wooden one in which King Edwin of 
Northumbria was baptized in the year 
627. Of a later one, which was de 
stroyed by fire during the Norman 
Conqueror’s devastation of Yorkshire, 
some remains may be embodied in the 
crypt below the present cathedral 
choir. These are matters of interest 
to the antiquary, but they hardly con- 
cern the visitor who becomes impressed 
with the dignity and grandeur of the 
great Minster. A building “beautiful 
enough to be the gate of Heaven 35 
one enthusiast’s description of this 
glorious fane, and few will be disposed 
to quarrel with his estimate. 

Much might be written about the 
Minster without conveying a clear col 
ception of its sublimity and grandeur; 
to conjure up a vision of it requires 4 
magic touch. Let the expressions ? 
two famous Americans suffice to indr 
cate the rich reward in store for their 
compatriots who visit York. Charles 
Sumner, the great New England ot 
glorious pile of Gothic architectur® 
the Minster,” and when he saw it 
felt that he was in communion, 0 
but wit 


of New York must have a deeper sig-| whole generations. Those voles 
nificance to them after they have seen | walls seemed to speak; and the 0 


the Old-World York. 


The Roman conquerors of England | fore me.” 
were proud of York—‘“Altera Roma,” 
“The Other Rome,” they called it; and 
the city which the viking Norsemen 
destroyed after the legions were with- 





time with its sceptered pall passed be 
Years later, when William 
Dean Howells, famous editor 9 
novelist, wrote of York in Harpe. 
Magazine, the title he chose for, 
article was “Seven Days’ Wonder. 
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LEARN HOW TO GO TO 
EUROPE ON LESS MONEY 





Write for new tourist 
third cabin booklet 





Tue less you spend for your pas- 
sage, the more you'll have for Europe. 
Which is one reason so many more 
intelligent Americans every year are 


sailing abroad the Tourist Third 


: | One of the Italian Lakes 


J ary. 
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By Bertha F. Maetzold 


|“ posmay Lucerne we resumed our jour- 
ney by rail to Chiasso, where after 
going through the customs we contin- 
ued by motor to the Hotel Villa d’Este 
at Cernobbio, Italy, on Lake Como. 
Here we spent ten days, visiting the 
country immediately around Lake 
Como. Some of the finest and most | 
artistic gardens to be found anywhere 
are in this locality. They do not have 
the coloring of the northern gardens 
but have many kinds of evergreens 
which are usually planted as a back- 
ground for some prized piece of statu- 
As the patio is characteristic of 
the Spanish garden so the loggia is 
purely Italian. Steam launches carry 
the traveler to any part of Lake Como, | 
which at Bellagio branches off into | 
three arms, each of which is almost | 
surrounded by beautiful hillsides | 
planted with evergreen forests, olive | 
trees or latticed with grape arbors. | 
Tiny lakes seem to be pocketed in| 
these hillsides and beautiful villas 
with elaborate stairways leading to 
the water are everywhere to be seen. 

| 

Wings of the Morning 


| By Martha Holloway 


May 12— 

Idly turning the pages of the latest 
| Vanity Fair, my wandering eyes are 
| caught by the alluring title, “The Ro- 
mance of the Southern Pacific.” A 
startling thought comes! I have al- 
ways wanted to take the Wings of the 
Morning—what better time than this 
| summer? 

Post cards despatched with all haste | 
to various steamship and railway com- | 
panies. 
May 20— 

Many and huge are the packages I | 
carry away from my hitherto almost- 
cobwebby post-office box! Girls on the | 
campus shout at me joyfully, “I'll be | 
right over,”’—thinking that all pack- 
ages contain food. I feel traitorous to 
the cause of starving college girls in 
| having to disillusion them. 


May 22— 











Cabin way on United States Liners. | I have read time tables, rates,—but | 


You yourself are probably interested 
ina trip of maximum speed and com- 
fort at minimum passage rates. The 
booklet, which you may have for the 
asking, completely describes these 
accommodations on board the largest 
liner in the world, the Leviathan, and 


on the famous cabin ships, the George 


Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, and President 
Roosevelt. Send for it today, and for 
all information about sailings and 


ports of call. See or write to your 


Nearest steamship agent without | 


delay, or the address given below. 





United 
States Lines 


45 Broadway 
New York City 


Telephone 
WHI tehall 2800 ' 


above all—scenic folders until I begin 
to think I’ve already taken this trip. 
| May 25— 

I’m really going! The only cloud on 
my horizon is final exams. Knowing 
what day the “Algonquin” sails from | 
Key West for Galveston is not going | 
to help me discourse on the James- | 
Lange theory of emotions. So get thee | 
| behind me, California folders! 
| June 5— 

Farewells, envious expressions of 
bon voyage—anl I am off on the first 
stage of my dream trip. 

June 19— 

After days of shopping in the many 
enticing Miami shops, we (my sister 
and I) feft for Key West over that mar- | 
vel of engineering skill, the Overseas | 
Railway. The mainland ends at Florida | 
| City, twenty-five miles south of Miami. | 
From there, the Florida Keys, low- | 
| lying tropical reefs of all shapes and | 
| sizes, stretch away in a curving line to 
the island city of ae West, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant. The 
steel rails of the Flagler East Coast | 
Railway, built on high piling, string 
these reefs together in an unbroken | 


| viaduct so that now one goes to sleep | 


in Miami and awakens in Key West, | 
having traversed miles of swamp and | 
water with a comfortable security. 

A day in Key West is as entertain- | 
ing and instructive as reading the his- | 
torical account of those early days of 
Florida under French and Spanish | 
rule. Everywhere are reminders that 
bold deeds were done in this Island 
City that guards the mainland of Flor- 
ida. Old forts and army barracks, | 
Marine station, and powerful wireless | 


| towers give it an air of martial stern- 
| ness that is in contrast to the sleepy, 


peaceful atmosphere along the wharves 
(Continued on next page) 
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It is said that experience is a 
great teacher. Perhaps that is 
why so many experienced travel- 
ers enjoy Tourist Third Cabin. 
They are proud of their nomad- 
ic life and of their knowledge of 
how it should be accomplished. 
After all, ‘if one goes about a 
bit, a home atmosphere that is 
informal and comfortable has 
its advantages. 


Evening decollete and dinner 
coats are not a requisite when 
one travels to Europe Tourist 
Third Cabin. That pretty well 








budgets, ch 


Tourist 


THIRD CABIN 


describes why the seasoned trav- 
eler to Europe often prefers this 
class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive, which 
is a big item in modern travel. 
Round-trips cost from $184.50 
up. 

In our fleets we offer youachoice 
of such famous liners as the 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, etc.—and two remark- 
able steamers, Minnekahda and 
Minnesota that carry Tourist 
Third Cabin passengers ex- 
clusively. 











$7Q22° ONE WAY 
4 dations are reserved exclusive- 


ly for American vacationistse—the sort 
of people you will enjoy traveling with. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 


MERCANTILE 


‘MARINE COMPANY 


Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 
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Like three continents | 
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but with ideal weather for sightseeing 


OU'LL see a rearing peak, =» 

snow-clad in June. You'll see 
a gay and colorful watering place. 
Here are Spanish missions, cen- 
turies old . . . crumbling, yet in- 
spiring Sill . . . monuments to 
saintly Padres who first brought 
civilization to this land. 


A rocky headland resembles a 
Stretch of the Riviera. A desert like 
Sahara provides the unique foliage 
of the sandy waste. Gardens of rare 
blossoms are set in velvet lawns. 


Giant monarchs of the forest 
contrast with the green acres of 
oranges. Vast wildernesses are but 
a short day’s ride from famed hotels 
and restaurants. 


An island playground rises from 
the sea. A great valley, once a des- 
ert, grows the fruits of the tropics. 


See rare beauties, hundred-mile 
views. Motor over mile-high 
mountain boulevards. These sights 

. a trip abroad, in fad, in your 
own America ... are yours this 
summer if you choose. 


It's the playground supreme. 
Your favorite sport is here, better 
than you've ever known it to be. 
Choose a mountain trail or a roll- 
ing meadow for your bridle path. 


Play golf on 65 famous courses. 
Fish for deep sea fighters or the 
game trout of mountain brooks. 
Hike along a mountain range. 
Camp in a primeval forest. Sail be- 
fore a fresh ocean breeze. Swim in 
the surf or loaf on the sunny beach. 


Motor over 5000 miles of paved 
highways marked with 100,000 guide signs. 


a 


Rest. Relax. The change is what you oe 
need. New sights, new surround- ‘ 
ings, a new atmosphere, out-door 
exercise, constant activity or lazy 
idleness according to your whim. 


XN 


Where is this land? It’s in a seétion 
you probably never thought of as a place 
forsummer vacations. It's Southern Califor- 
nia, where perfeét days invite exerciseand play, 
where coo! nights mean sound, restful sleep. 


The summer climate of Southern California 
is always a revelation to the visitor. There are 
not the same temperature variations between 
summer and winter as elsewhere. Summer 
days are cool, comfortable and free from 
humidity. Muggy, sultry days are practically 
unknown. 


The secret lies in the prevailing westerly 
winds which blow over the cool Pacific. By 
sun-down, even in July and August, there is 
a touch of chill in the air. Light overcoats are 
worn in the evening. And nine nights out of 
ten are slept under blankets. 


It's praGically rainless, too, in summer. You 
can spend every waking hour out of doors. 
Summer is the native Californian’s favorite sea- 
son, for the weather is delightful with never 








| 





any rain to interfere with plans for trips 
to the mountains and shore. 


: a You will find much of interest in the 
9" orchards of oranges, lemons, dates, 
avocados, and other semi-tropic 
fruits. The agricultural cropsof Los 
Angeles County alone approximate 
$95,000,000 annually and its oil fields 
representaninvestmentofabilliondollars. 
Los Angeles, largest city on the Pacific Coast, 
with its moving picture industry, its gay thea- 
tres, restaurants and clubs is a source of un- 
ending attraction for the visitor. 


Send for a new book, “Southern California 
Through the Camera”... a work of art... 
73 large pitures in gravure showing magnifi- 
cent scenery, sports, musical and social events. 


Plan to come this summer. Special summer 
rates available. Know for yourself the joy and 
benefit of this ideal trip. 


Southern 
California 


4 TAIP ABROAD In 
a 


All-Year Clab of Southern California, Dept. 3-H, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





an 


Iam an adult reader of this magazine. Please send me 
your free book “Southern California Through the Cam- 
era.’ Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
in the counties I have chemed 
C) Los Angeles C) Orange 0 Riverside 
C) Los Angeles Sports () Santa Barbara O Ventura 

L) San Bernardino CO) San Diego 


Name 





Street 


City 





State. 
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where grizzled fishermen ply their an- | 
cient trade. Here is a turtle aquarium | 
and canneries where the delectable | 
turtle soup is canned. Never until that 
| futuristic day when I, mayhap, shall | 
|murmur the “I will” to that noble, | 
mystic figure who wears the conven- 
tional black—never until that day shall 
I have a greater thrill than that of 
walking up my first gangplank on to a 
real, honest-to-goodness steamer. I 
tried to look my most sophisticated 
self, but I fear I verily proclaimed to 
the (probably indifferent) world that 
I was a naive, elated, and very excited 
young person on her first “big boat.” 
I kept up a semblance of dignity until 
the cold, supercilious deck steward, 
room steward, and bath steward had 
finished calculating the probable) 
amount of my tip. Then away from| 
their haughty majesties I could in- 
dulge in a childish tour of my modest 
stateroom. 


Western High Lights 
By Edna P. Monroe 


oo many details! I can never tell 
you half of my trip in one short 
story. How can I say we had a deli- 
cious dinner in the patio of the Old 
Mission Inn at Riverside, California, 
and not mention the bells, organ, paint- 
ings, and wonderful grounds? How 
|}can I think of Riverside without re- 
,membering it was here I saw my first 
orange grove and smudge~pots? And 
the wide avenues lined with mountain 
ash, pepper trees, and live oaks. Can 
I ever forget the Serra Cross at the top 
of Mount Rubidoux where thousands 
worship Easter morning, or the pic- 
turesque atmosphere of Spanish Cali- 
fornia? 

Santa Barbara, and the Spanish 
Fiesta—weren’t we fortunate to be 
there on that special day? Catalina 
Island—the knowledge that we were 
about thirty miles out in the Pacific 
Ocean, the plate-glass-bottom boats, 
the submarine gardens, fiying fish, 
queer houses (the home of Zane Grey 
or one), the many shops, and splendid 
beaches. How could anyone take time 
to be seasick? 

Grand Canyon—that name recalls to 
many a day of agony as the thermom- 
eter rose to 120°, and cracked ice held 











to bring comfort. The odd-appearing 
Indians squatting at the stations or 
coming to our windows with beads and 
nicknacks to sell did not awaken any 
enthusiasm. But the next day, when 
the canyon gradually revealed its love- 
liness, the everchanging lights and 
shadows, the very immensity of it 
stretching away for miles and miles 
before us made us forget the heat of 
the day before and feel that it was, 
indeed, worth all that we had suffered 
to see it. We agreed with Theodore 
Roosevelt who said, “The Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona fills me with awe. It 
is beyond comparison, beyond descrip- 
tion; absolutely unparalleled through- 
out the wide world.” 

' — +--+ 


| Cologne Cathedral 
By Gladys E. Hamlin 


ATHEDRALS, like pictures, cannot 

convey through photographic re- 
productions their individuality, beauty, 
and greatness. Only as one stands at 
a distance and sees how they tower 
above their surroundings, or coming 
closer gazes up at the great spires 
reaching skyward, does one begin to 
catch something of the spirit of the 
age that produced them. Such was 
my experience in Cologne. We arrived 
in Cologne at midnight. ‘When I looked 
out of my window the next morning, I 
beheld two great spires towering far 
higher than any building within sight. 
They were decorated with many small 
pinnacles which added to their beauty 
and made one marvel at the fine work- | 
manship and time necessary to com-| 
plete them. The main part of the ca- 








pressed more than ever with the height 


to throbbing throats and heads failed | 








___| thedral was also highly decorated. 
Upon entering the building I was im-|* 
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BOOKLET 


It will help you get the most for your 
time and your money. Which 
trip will you have? 

(For each trip two costs are quoted, the 
round trip summer excursion rail fares 
from Chicago and all-expense estimates) 














1. Yellowstone— | 4. Americanand 
Colorado Canadian, Rockin 
Montana Rockies get 
Pike's Peak OMfinier Park 
e one 
Two ey TWO WEEKS 
$5925 Fa. | 8qg3a Fe! 
2232 *240°% 
AILExpense AILExpense 
2. California— | §. Yellowstone 
Pacific Northwest Circle Trip 
— Yellowstone Minnesota's 
i Y es 
Beiics Cohunbis: Shoshone National 
Rainier Park Forest 
THREE WEEKS NINE DAYS 
$4222 Fel | °6 935 en 
*330° *1552 
AILExpense AILExpense 
3. Yellowstone— | 6. Pacific North- 
Utah—Colorado | west—Yellowstone 
Salt Lake City Glacier er Colorado 
Rocky Meuntains Rainier Park 
TWO WEEKS TWO WEEKS 
*5Q25 Foe | °QQ32 Fon 
2230 | ‘240% 
AILExpense AILExpense 


Escorted Tours Also 





Please order the information you want 
number on the coupon below and we'll 
it to you together with the Western V 


tions booklet. No charge for this service, of 
course. Clip the coupon now and mail it to 


E. E. Nelson, T 
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For a Different! 


and Delightful 


Summer Vacation 


Come to 


St. Petersburg 
Florida 


RY a different vacation this sum- 
Wine. Come and discover the 

summertime delights of St. 
Petersburg, on the wonderful Gulf 
Coast of Florida. A real surprise is in 
store for you here. You'll find the 
finest of weather—balmy, invigorating 
days—refreshing breezes always blow- 
ing from the Gulf or Tampa Bay—and 
always something to do in the glorious 
outdoors, 


St. Petersburg is situated on the south- 
ern tip of beautiful Pinellas Peninsula, 
almost entirely surrounded by water. 
That accounts to a large extent for its 
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and the vastness of the structure. The 
arches above seemed far away as did 
also the altar before us. Our guide 
told us that one hundred pillars held 
up the roof, but the building was so 
large that there seemed to be only half 
that number. We were told there was 
a unity in the architecture which is not 
found in many other cathedrals, be- 
cause instead of centuries being re- 
quired to build it, the major part of it 
was constructed within recent years. 
It was begun in 1248, but the choir was 
the only part then finished. About 
the middle of the last century the 
work was renewed with enthusiasm, 
and in 1880 the fourth largest cathe- 
dral in the world was completed. 


—_—@————— 


A Bonny Wee Town 
| By Wanda Orton 
Yeo purple patch of my summer trip 





was that quaint old town of Victoria, 
| British Columbia, which last June 
meant nothing at all to me, but which 
now I remember in retrospect as the 
bonny wee town of a vacation idyl. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than 
that embodied in the spirit of Seattle 
and the personality of Victoria. Both 
are gateways to the West, and that is 
all they have in common. When the 
“Princess Kathleen” was making ready 
to dock in the harbor of Victoria, I 
just thought, “Well, I’m here! Now, 
et’s see! I have to stop over here for 
a day and a half before going on to 
Vancouver. Isn’t this the capital of 
something or other?” ...I was hav- 
ing the best time with some remark- 
able gulls. My only previous acquaint- 
ance with anything more thrilling than 
a live parrot had been the albatross 
in “The Ancient Mariner” and he al- 
ways seemed more dead than alive. So 
I hurled my popcorn far out on the 
water just to see the gulls swoop down 
for a feast. . . . I came very close to 
one gull perched on a lifeboat. In 
fact, I almost forgot to go ashore. 
When I did walk out into the blue, 
my heart flopped. What a hotel! Just 
by the harbor—a great silken blue 
square—the Empress Hotel stands in 
breathless beauty, ivy-covered and 


obelias. ... 

My last adventure at the Empress I 
must tell. It was twelve o’clock mid- 
night. I was sneaking in like Cinder- 
ella, for twelve o’clock is twelve o’clock 
in Victoria. Besides I really didn’t 
know what would happen when the 
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CTEACHEBRS: 


Earn Enough Next 
Summer for a Trip 
to Europe! 





HY face the coming summer as a time of “no 

income?” You can enter interesting educational 
work that will prove full of pleasure and profit. You 
can earn from $200 to $300 a month this summer 
with us—and accumulate enough money to pay all 
your expenses of a trip to Europe. 


Earn$s500T his Coming Summer! 


Next summer our national or- 
ganization will have excellent 
earning opportunities in educa- 
tional work for teachers of the 
better type. If selected you'll have 
a chance to travel, to reside in 
different sections of the country, 
to meet interesting people, and 
to earn far more than yourpresent 
position permits. Many of our 
people earn $500 in the summer 
—some as high as $750. 


A Permanent Position at 


education, your background, your 
teaching experience, your desire 
to help others in an educational 
way—all prepare you splendidly 
for your opportunity with us. 


Travel Along the Road to Success! 
With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “make 
good” with us. Everything is done 
to help you succeed. You are care- 
fully trained—and thoroughly. 
You have a guaranteed income 
to start. Your railroad fare is paid. 
You receive constant personal 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





California’s 


GLORIOUS PLAYGROUNDS 


reached via 


HAVANA 


AND 


PANAMA 


A summer vacation of supreme 


interest, value 


and pleasure 





California, rich in 
romance and the 
legends of Spanish 
possession and the 
roaring pioneer days 
of the Gold Rush. 
California, packed 
with a thousand vacationlands—the 
mountains, the desert, the sea, the 
missions, orange groves and every 
form of sport at its best. 


What rare promise such a vacation 
offers! 


Then add to that a day in gay Ha- 
vana, you will be there from noon 
to midnight. You pass through the 
Panama Canal by daylight and mar- 
vel at this gigantic feat of engineer- 
ing. There is time for shopping and 
sightseeing both at Balboa and Pan- 
ama City. All this is capped by days 
at sea that ay rest and relaxation 
to prepare you for your summer fun. 


Your voyage from New York to 
California will be spent with a small, 





luxury to 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


DOLLAR 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY . . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE. . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO, SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 





Large “ President’’ Liners, broad of 


beam, carry you com 


select group of trav- 
elers. Some of them 
are completing and 
others are just start- 
ing a trip Round the 
World, for you are 
sailing on a Round 
the World liner of the Dollar 
Steamship Line. 





fortably and in 
ifornia. 


Palatial in its comfort, luxurious in 
its appointments, your Dollar Liner 
is a delightful home for eighteen 
days. Beautiful public rooms. All 
staterooms are outside and they are 
equipped with beds, not berths. The 
cuisine is famous among world trav- 
elers. A swimming pool and games 
on the spacious decks. 


You may complete the trip on a 
single ship or you may stop over at 
any port for two weeks or longer. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York 
for Havana, Panama, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu and Round 
the World. 


177 STATE STREET . . BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG, . SAN FRANCISCO 
514 W. SIXTH ST, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cuba, an Ideal Vacation Land 


By Henrietta Goldsmith 


Y FOUR o’clock we could discern 

historic Morro Castle and the city 
of Havana in the background. As the 
ship glided into the quiet harbor, I 
could sense a foreign air in all my sur- 
roundings. On the dock were many 
Cubans excitedly waving and calling to 
friends on the ship who evidently were 
returning to their native land. From 


| all the buildings the Cuban flag with 
| its lone star was fluttering in the 


breeze. Everyone was speaking Span- 
ish, and the predominance of dark hair 
and eyes reminded me that not so long 
ago this land of Cuba had been a 
Spanish possession. 

Once on shore the customs officers 
had to be satisfied in regard to the con- 
tents of my luggage, but after their 
routine had been completed, I was free 
to greet my friends who had been pa- 
tiently awaiting me. With them I went 
immediately by automobile to Central 
Mercedita, a sugar plantation situated 
in the province of Pinar del Rio. It 
was night when we arrived; a most 


| beautiful night indeed, the kind known 








only to the tropics. The moon was full 
and sailed like a great golden ship over 
the tops of the graceful palms, which 
murmured one to another as the soft 
zephyrs from the Gulf of Mexico 
played among their plumy branches. 
The next morning I arose early. I 
was anxious to see more of this strange 
but most interesting land, mingle with 
its people and acquire an understand- 
ing of them through a study of their 
views and customs. However, I first 


| wished to become acquainted with my 


immediate surroundings. As I was vis- 
iting in the home of the plantation 
manager, I of course lived at the manor 
house, or as the Cubans call it, “La 
Casa Vivienda.” It was indeed worthy 
of its name, for it was a most attrac- 
tive Spanish villa surrounded by a de- 
lightful tropical garden and park in 
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which flourished hundreds of varieti 
of flowers. In one corner of 
charming garden was a quaint Catholy 





chapel and against its outer walls gre, 
huge poinsettias and varicolored coley 
plants. Over the arbor on the othe 
side of the garden the jasmine hung j, 
great festoons while near by the tuly. 
roses mingled their fragrance yi, 
that of many other flowers. This mog 
enchanting spot boasted a dragon tre. 
rare and valuable. Oranges, gray 
fruit, anones, nisperos, and banana 
could be had for the picking. 

Just across the road was the huge 
sugar mill where hundreds of tons ¢ 
sugar cane are ground each day. | 
engines are enormous, its crystalize, 
huge, its crushers powerful, and fy 
about four months each year it ry; 
night and day without ceasing, helping 
to supply the great demand for sugy 
all over the world. 

Clustered around the house and mij 
was a picturesque little village with jt 
own company store, post office, and lit. 
tle chapel. The streets of this litt) 
village were crooked and rambling anj 
lined with houses ranging from th 
more pretentious dwellings of the heads 
of departments to the cabins of th 
humble laborers who work in the cay 
fields. 

While in this delightful land of sy. 
shine and flowers I spent many hour 
on horseback each day. _To accompany 
the chief cultivator on his rounds of 
inspection about the plantation we had 
to be up and in the saddle by seven 
o’clock. Some days we would ride west- 
ward and see the cane growing along 
the shores of the Gulf and again we 
would head south and ride through 
hilly districts. Always the scenery was 
superb. Royal palms grew everywhere, 
as Cuban law protects their growth, 
and beside each little stream we saw 
great groves of bamboo with their 
feathery branches swaying and dipping 
in the breeze. 

All along the road we found the little 
native huts, perched sometimes on the 
edge of steep cliffs—for the most part 
crude shacks constructed of bamboo, 
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We need live 
permanent . 
teachers are doing in this work. 





Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries teach- 
ing, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


men and women teachers who have cars for vacation and 


Write for our free BLUE BOOK, which tells what other 


H. J. REARDON, 77 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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thatched with palm branches, with old 
Mother Earth herself for a floor. Peer- 
ing within these huts, as we rode along, 
we could distinguish hammocks slung 
from the rafters in lieu of beds, but 
very little other furniture. The family 
cooking was done over a charcoal stove, 
frequently out of doors, the mother 
pending over the tiny fire, constantly 
stirring the native dish of rice and 
beans. Before the doors played chil- 
dren of all ages. The very young ones 
seldom wore clothes, while the older 
ones appeared to wear theirs with an 
air of resentment. Laying aside this 
difference of apparel, or lack of it, they 
might be American children playing 
tag and hide-and-seek, as I could read- 
ily recognize those classic games of 
childh even though conducted to the 
lit ~* ~“ildish Spanish. But what most 
impt.. +» me was the gracious courtesy 
of all, the young and old, to me, a for- 
eigner, as well as to each other. All 
along the road we were cordially sa- 
lu with “Buenos dias” from the 
country people, and many times were 
invited to share with them the humble 
fare they had to offer us. 

Aside from the joys of horseback 
riding and swimming and boating, we 
hiked, played tennis on the company 
courts, rode on the queer little gasoline 
ears called “budas,” and danced in the 
evening on the glassy tiled floors to the 
strains of soft Spanish music. Once 
or twice we went to the company mov- 
ing pictures, shown out on the baseball 
diamond. The audience sat in the 
bleachers and the screen was erected 
ona wagon. The applause and screams 
of delight of the people during the ex- 
citing episodes reminded us of hard- 
fought football games in the States. 

So the days and weeks of my glorious 
vacation slipped by. All too quickly 
the time for my departure came and on 
the first of September I found myself 
sailing out of Havana harbor, leaving 
behind me that ideal vacation land— 
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Scene of the Alaskan Gold 
Rush 


By Susan Godfrey 


N SUNDAY, in the morning, we 

docked at Skagway, the scene of 
the great tragedy of the days of ’98, 
when the gold fever seized upon the 
land. It is hard to realize that this 
town of a few hundred people was in 
those days a surging, milling mass of 
hopes and ambitions; thirty thousand 
—all expecting to realize “Eldorado.” 
It is hard to see how so many could 
have found room, even for tents. How- 
ever, there are many reminders of oth- 
er days in the empty buildings, dwell- 
ings, hotels, stores and churches. 

One finds the dog teams ready to 
take passengers for a ride. There are 
many “—— of interest in local his- 
tory; the grave of “Soapy Smith,” the 
notorious gambler and robber who 
preyed upon the newcomers; and near 
it that of Sheriff Reed who shot him 
and died a martyr’s death at the same 
time. 

To visit Skagway and not at least 
dine at the Pullen House, is to miss the 
greatest treat of the region. Mrs. 
Pullen came in the “Rush” and experi- 
enced all the suffering, the defeats and 
the victories. She cooked for a gang 
of men until she had earned enough to 
bring her horses from her farm in the 
“States.” Then she hauled freight over 
the trail like any man. She saw the 
birth of Skagway and now she is 
growing old and placid with it. She 
reared a family, some of whom have 
won honors in their land. She is a 
wonderful character whom the tourists 
of a few years hence will not meet. 
Here and there through Alaska are 
still a few persons who have seen the 
dawning and accomplishing of great 
things. 

The trip taken to Lake Bennett was 
one of thrills. I had been reading “The 
Trail of ’98” by Robert Service and 
could people the mountain-sides and 
ravines where still is seen the trail of 
that time. I could visualize the strife 
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PRINGTIME is danger time, with its raw 
winds and abruptly changing temperatures; 
with its alternately icy and thawing streets— 
with its colds, its influenza, its tonsilitis, and 


its long list of Accident possibilities. 


At this time of year, your strength is at its 
It takes longer to rally from even 


lowest ebb. 
the simplest disability. 


You are unfortunate, to say the least, if you 
It isn’t alone the fact 
that you are laid up that will worry you; it’s 
the thought of the extra bills that are ac- 


are caught unprepared. 


cumulating. 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Worry Away 


Don’t carry your own risk this spring—let 
T. C. U. share your loss of income by 
feason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


Important—T. C. U. protection rn ae Fe 


also covers vacation vicissitudes. 


Just sign your name and ad- 
$8 in the coupon, tear off and 
mail for complete information. It | 
Place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
192 T. C. U. Bldg. 


(eee 


Lincoln, Nebr. | 


Address 





| ame 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| To the T. C. U., 792 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
| let of testimonials. 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Danube— 
Styled Comfort 


A step-in walking pump of rich 
patent leather and lizard, with 
the built in Main Spring* Arch, 
an exclusive Walk-Over feature, 
The Main Spring* Arch is also 
built into the daintiest of fem- 
inine footwear and even into 
sport shoes. 


You need no longer wear ugly 
shoes to obtain comfort. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes, 


Campello, Brockton, Mass. 





ACH month for six months, in 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 

the makers of Walk-Over shoes 

are offering FREE to teachers and pu- 
pils four full-color post card size pic- 
“= tures of great Americans—twenty-four 
in all. The first four were offered in January 
and the second four in February. Jefferson, 
Mark Twain, Morse and Marshall you may 
have this month by mailing the coupon below. 


How to Use These Pictures 


Explain to the younger children how much 
the Declaration of a means to 
them. Ask if they would like to see a picture 
of the author. ell them about Jefferson’s 
democratic ways, that he introduced our 
resent system of coinage, fostered the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, etc. Describe Monticello 
and Jefferson’s love for country life. 


Show the class the portrait of Mark Twain 
as you tell about his boyhood. Read or assign 
selections from his writings. A sand table 
showing Huck Finn’s home, the island, and 
the cave where “Injun Joe” died will excite 
young imaginations and furnish many oppor- 
tunities for correlation. Lend interest to your 
geography class with “Innocents Abroad.” 


Samuel Morse and John Marshall should be 
known to all children. Talks on their lives 
and contributions to American civic and eco- 
nomic life, plus the pictures, will give your 
pupils vital knowledge in an interesting way. 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name and address of the 
nearest Walk-Over shoe dealer. We will 
promptly mail to the dealer a set of pictures. 
Mother may have these by calling for them. 


FREE Full Color 


Enlargement of 


JEFFERSON 


If you desire an enlarged 
11 x 14 inch full color picture 
of Jefferson, suitable for 
framing, write the name and 
address of your Walk-Over 
dealer at the bottom of the 
coupon. We will send the 
enlargement to him and he 
will hold it for you until you 
call for it at his store. 











COUPON No.3 


Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post card size pictures 
of Jefferson, Mark Twain, Morse and Marshall. 








Written below is my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and address. Please send the 11 x14 
inch full color picture of Jefferson to him and I will call for it. 
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‘Alameda County ~ the (enter of Scenjckalifornia. 
Berkeley geal 










-~ aUniversity City 


LAMEDA COUNTY, located on the eastern 
A side of the magnificent harbor of San 

Francisco Bay, offers to you a variety of 
charming home communities in which to live or 
spend a vacation period. From Alameda County 
all the major scenic attractions of Scenic Cali- 
fornia—including historic old Monterey, the Yo- 
semite Valley, Lake Tahoe, the Russian River 
resorts, countless springs of medicinal value, 
the American River Canyon, the Feather River 
Canyon, Mt. Lassen, Mt. Shasta, Mono Lake, the 
famous Redwood Highway, and many other 


places of interest and beauty are but a few hours 


” 4 The 
- wa Campanile 
by rail, motor, or bus. 


Berkeley, site of the world’s largest university in point of enroll- 
ment and cultural center of the West, with its own individual and 
delightful charm—invites you to stay here while seeing Scenic Cali- 
fornia. Here in Berkeley are the courts where Helen Wills trained 
for the tennis battles in which she won the world’s championship for 
women. Here is the home of the University of California crew which 
won the rowing championship at the 1928 Olympic games—many 
who have become world figures in amateur athletics claim California 
as their alma mater. 


In Berkeley you will find delightful hotels and apartment houses— 
gorgeous views of San Francisco Bay and Golden Gate from Berkeley 
—— homes; an atmosphere truly typical of the best home life in 

merica. 


Alameda County is not alone the center of Scenic California from 
the standpoint of the tourist or home-lover—but is likewise witness- 
ing a remarkable growth in business and industry, as the distribu- 
ting center for the eleven western states, and as the base for foreign 

trade with the markets across the 

t /of broad Pacific. 
Pp Here you will find beauty, culture, 
' entertainment, relaxation, health. Ber- 
keley invites you to visit it. For infor- 
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and the selfish greed that trampled 
upon the weaker; the kind heart and 
the strong arm that helped a failing 
companion. The suffering of those days 











\|eighty-one curves. 


drove many insane. Lake Bennett, 
the point where they built their boats 
'to transport their equipment the rest 
of the journey, is now only a station 
where meals are sold. On a hill is a 
skeleton of a church, the only reminder 
that people ever lived there. During 
the early days there was a population 
of 10,000. Such a trip must be taken 
to be appreciated, for it is the spirit 
'rather than the material that gives 
sensation. 








The San Francisco Region 
and the Northwest 
By Mary L. Wood 


| oy Los Angeles Harbor we sailed 
on the “Emma Alexander,” a beau- 
tiful and well-equipped ship, for San 
Francisco. The entire trip of twenty- 
four hours was one of thrills for 
mid-westerners, not the least of which 
came as we entered the Golden Gate. 
San Francisco is a city of romantic in- 
terest and it is said to rank among the 
most healthful cities of the continent. 
The Civic Center has been pronounced 
by famous visitors as one of the finest 
of such groups in the world. A drive 
took us to “twin peaks” from which a 
splendid view of the city was obtained, 
to the historic Cliff House, and to 
Golden Gate Park, the largest man- 
made park in the world. It covers ten 
hundred and thirteen acres and was 
transformed from a vast waste of sand 
dunes into a magnificent example of 
landscape engineering. 

San Francisco’s “Chinatown” is the 
largest colony of Chinese to be found 
outside their homeland. A _ licensed 
guide led us through the streets and 
many colorful shops. Of special in- 
terest was the joss house and the tel- 
ephone exchange. Telephone calls are 
made by name, necessitating the mem- 
orizing, by Chinese operators, of more 
than twelve hundred __ subscribers’ 
names, 

The trip to Mt. Tamalpais and Muir 
Woods was one long to be remembered. 
As we crossed the Bay to Sausalito on 
the west side, our attention was cen- 
tered upon the long line of piers that 
afford accommodation for all sorts of 
craft, from coastwise lumber schoon- 
ers to palatial liners. 

After boarding the mountain train 
we had a ride on the “crookedest rail- 
road in the world,” with two hundred 
The engine backs 
the cars to insure safety and allow an 
unobstructed view of beautiful hills 
and shady canyons with their dense 
growth of trees and great ferns. From 
the top we looked out upon billowy 
clouds which partly shut off the view 
of the Bay region. 
thrilling experience of the ride down 
|to Muir Woods in gravity cars. It 
|seemed a daring adventure, but the 





Next came the 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book’ 





202 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 2c 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 

Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is: 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a con- 
plete list of national and = songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock”’ which is very tough and durable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 1 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 














Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette Last Rose of Summer 

America Laugh Provoker, A 

America the Beautiful ead, Kindly Light 

Annie Laurie Lightly Row 

Anvil Chorus Little Bo-P 

Auld Lang Syme Little Man, 

Baa! Baa! lack Sheep Loch Lomond 

Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public Loreley, The 

Blue Bells of Scotland ove’s Old Sweet Song 

Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hyma 

Bull Dog, The MacDonald’s Farm 

Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginn Marseillaise Hymn 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 

Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 

Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall : My Bonnie 

Dixie {Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up & 

Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 

Farmer, The Nearer, My. God, to 

yermyerd, Te Oo ee ‘own of Beth 

‘irst Noe 1e ehem 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! © My! (A Toast! 


Old Black Joe 
Id Folks at Home 
ld Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian 


Gaily the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
We prect Again 








brakes held true and we descended in| ®fani* CO Netve p.2ee pay 

safety to visit the only National) Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Monument of the Sequoia Semper-| Graduation Song Robin Redbreast, 4 y 
virens. These redwoods are of many! {j7mnastic Relief, A at 
generations, ranging from _ treelets| Hark! The Herald Angels Scot land's Burning 
sprouting from the parent root to taerp “nat Once Thro’ Silent Night 
giants of a thousand years or more.| Hfoly, Holy. Holy | =, 

| We felt that we were in the very! How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier, The [7 
jtemple of God, and were told that| fini’ te De | ee 
many religious services have been held | Indian Lullaby Swing Low, S 


under these trees. 
since commercialism is barred from 
this region. 

The State University at Berkeley, 
where we spent six weeks, is situated 
on ground which slopes gradually to- 
ward the hills, and the campus is 
beautified by its buildings, 
shrubbery, and many flower beds and 
hedges. 


leavin; 


San Francisco, we first traveled 
throug: 


made at Shasta Springs which is noted 





' (Continued en page 108) 


No Sequoia of 
24/Muir Woods has ever been logged, 


trees, 


On our homeward journey after 


the enchanting scenes of the 
Sacramento Valley, the only stop being 


for its mineral water. Winding around 


n the Gloaming 

t ams, ween the Mid- 
n ear . 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings 
Jingle Bells Orient Are low 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallo 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly Wer 
Juanita When You and I 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie 
eep e Home Fires Whi 


le Shepherds Watebe! 
Burnin, oc 
Keller's American Hymn Work. for the Night # 





Their 

Killarney Coming 

—and 102 other songs just as good. 

Send today for as many copies of 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 45 ee 
need for your school. You will find it 
biggest value ever offered in a song 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANT, 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif: 
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Heidelberg 
= ae 


The Germans have long known the great 
food value of sauerkraut, even if their 
claim that it originated in the Fatherland 
is disputed by France, England, Holland 
and other countries. And in no place is it 
more popular than in the famous old Uni- 
versity town of Heidelberg, known to all 
the teachers who read this magazine. 


Almost under the walls of the great castle—in 
ruins now, for many, many years—are aspar- 
agus beds in which asparagus alone has been 
grown for three centuries; and cabbage fields 
where, for many decades, the vegetable from 
which luscious Sauerkraut is prepared, has 
been cultivated. 


The seat of one of the most famous of all Uni- 
versities, its savants, despite their devotion to 
the “ologies,”” enthusiastically praise Sauerkraut. 


“Sauerkraut,” wrote a Heidelberg doctor re- 
cently, “is one of the causes of German efficiency. 
Every German child gets its portion of this nu- 
tritious dish. The Germans, as is well-known, 
rarely suffer from stomach troubles. A reason 
is undoubtedly their addiction to Sauerkraut. 
Sauerkraut has all the vitamins—those guardi- 
ans of welfare and health; it has lactic fer- 
ments to free the intestinal tract from hurtful 
germs; it has mineral salts so necessary for 
the blood, teeth and bones. The ruddy cheeks 
of German girls are largely due—not to cos- 
metics—but to Sauerkraut.” 


Americans, too, are fast learning to eat this 
delicious food. The National Kraut Packers 
Association have been telling of its virtues for 
six years and the health of Americans is better 
a8 a consequence. The school teachers have 
helped greatly in the good work. 


Emblem of First Quality 


Recently the Packers 
have adopted the Em- 
blem printed herewith 
which only members 
are licensed to use. 
When that Emblem is 
shown it is an assur- 
ance that the Sauer- 
kraut is First Quality 
Sauerkraut—made in 
sanitary plants, in accordance with the high 
standards adopted by the Packers in connection 
with the designated officials of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The teachers have welcomed this decision. 


We shall gladly send teachers— free—as many 
copies of the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food” as they can judiciously use. 





I Cents Worth of Saiserkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for Interesting Booklet FREE 
a ~ 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid sleet copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
cod,” with new tested recipes. I am a 


RN ee eee ee 





Address 


| 
| 
| 
| District No. 
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City and State | 
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Primary Plans and Activities 


(Continued from page 54) 


| Vil. Number— 
1. Fractions—'%, %, \. 
2. Use of ruler—yard, half 
yard, foot, inch, half inch. 
3. United States money. 
a) Learning different 
and their equivalents. 
b) Making change. 
c) Counting money. 
d) Writing dollars and cents. 
4, Fundamental processes. 
a) Addition (with and with- 
out carryin 
b) Subtcactlon®? 
c) Multiplication. 
IX. Community life (post office)— 


coins 


1. Possible ways of sending 
money and cost of each 
method. 


a) Post-office money order. 
b) Cash in registered letter. 
2. Stamps. 
a) Purpose of stamps. 
b) Kind needed for a letter. 
3. Envelope. 
a) Correct method of address- 
ing envelope, 
b) Importance of return ad- 
dress. 
c) Proper placing of stamp. 

The children worked with enthusi- 
asm, not only during the music peri- 
od, when the actual work was done on 
the operetta, but in the other periods 
as well, for they saw a practical appli- 
cation of the facts that they were 
learning. For instance, they realized 
that neatness and legibility were the 
qualities on which the notes would be 
judged when the selection was made 
of those to be sent to the different 
teachers whom they had asked for help. 
Consequently, each child tried to im- 
prove his writing in the hope that one 
of his notes would be selected. The 
children themselves voted on the notes 
to be sent. 

Great interest in number work was 
displayed by the children, for they 
felt the need of adding and subtract- 
ing accurately in order to figure ex- 
penses and find the profit. There was 
also an immediate reason for learning 
the value of coins and acquiring the 
ability to make change quickly and ac- 
curately. Drill periods were welcomed 
as a means of acquiring necessary 
knowledge. 

The class became a little community 
interested in a common purpose and 
working for its successful attainment. 
In matters which could be handled bet- 
ter by a few, committees were chosen 
to act for the group. This was the 


children’s first lesson in representative | 


government. 


A Desk-Polishing Drill 
By Mildred Andrews 


E following drill in desk-polishing 
was especially enjoyed by the chil- 
dren. A child was selected to bring to 
the front of the room a large box, in 
which were filed two envelopes for 
each upil. One contained a dry or 
“polishing” cloth, and the other a 
slightly oiled cloth. 

The children marched up for their 
envelopes, which were in order so that 
there was no delay, and when the last 
child had returned to his seat, all be- 

gan to oil and polish briskly. Some of 
the cloths were oiled with furniture 
polish, but most of them were merely 
dampened with kerosene. After a min- 
ute or two of brisk rubbing, the chil- 
dren stopped at a signal, folded their 
cloths, slipped them into the envelopes 
(large, heavy ones, which had con- 
tained circulars), stood at attention, 
and then marched to the bex, where 
they placed their material in proper 
order. Instead of rival initial-carvers, 
the pupils were rival desk-polishers. 

The drills were held once a week, or 
whenever necessary, and the pupils 
took pride in keeping their desks clean 
and shining. They even asked to do 
their polishing drill at a Patrons’ Day 
program. 





—— 

“Do not climb a hill ahead of time, 
for when we reach it we always have 
strength to climb it.” 





—1927~1928~1929-1930 
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What Are You Earning? 
$1200 $1500 $2000 


: 
LDER every year—25 years old 
in 1930—30 in 1935—40 in 
1945—how fast the years speed by. 
Will your meager savings from a lim- 
ited teaching income be adequate in 
those inevitable years of dependence 
and old age? 


Face the Facts Now! 


Yes! sign that contract for one more 
year BUT spend this summer exper- 














$900 in 3 Months 


Miss Elba —. of 

Windsor, issouri, i i i ‘ 5 

earned "over $900 Ae imenting in a new field of work—so 
June, Jul 1 . . alli 

a cee ie ae closely allied to your present char- 


her salary for a similar 
period as a teacher. 


acter-building activity that you will 
continue to enjoy your work—yet a 
permanent business that can pay 
much more than teaching, and can offer unlimited oppor- 
tunity for growth and executive responsibility. 




















Our business is decidedly different from others. We do not 
require you to travel if you prefer to stay at home, or in a 
single city. 


We employ only mature teachers—men and women over 
twenty-five—yet they must still have the vigor, enthusiasm, 
and self-confidence of youth and middle age. They 
must be under fifty. 










Yes! sign your contract, but write us for further infor- 
mation covering our Summer Employment Op- 
portunity to double your income. 





JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC., 
1024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I am interested 4n your Employment Opportunity 
for this summer [] 
| If interested in permanent position after a success- 
ful summer, check here (7) 


See Our Exhibit 
Booth 255 ' 
N.E.A. Convention 1 , 
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Grades or Subject ET a 
a i Taught School for....................-. — years, 
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The WORLD’S 


Newest 


TRAVEL LAND oF JOY 


Few places exist in all the 
world where you can so 
thoroughly enjoy yourself at 
so reasonable a cost as in 


South Africa 


The year ’round Travel Land, 
South Africa, offers rare oppor- 
tunities for a combined educa- 
tional and recreational trip of 
matchless interest. 


Visit the homes and places 
made famous by such illustri- 
ous characters as Cecil John 
Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kru- 
ger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Olive Schreiner and oth- 
ers of whom you have read. 


Many of Nature’s most stu- 
pendous wonders await your 
view; among them the Historic 
Cape, bourne of many an an- 
cient mariner and modern mo- 
torist .... acres of diamonds 
. «++ 40 miles of mile deep gold 
fields .... mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins .... Magic Can- 
go Caves ....mighty Drak- 
ensberg Mountains . . . . majestic Victoria Falls .... 
Kruger Big Game Preserve. 


Thrill at the barbaric but peaceful Bantu war dances 
. .. Marvel at beautiful, modern cities and quaint, dig- 
nified, primitive life, situated side by side. 

Indulge in the modern sports under ideal conditions ; 
golf, tennis, shooting, trout, brook or surf fishing, 
horse-racing, etc. 

Most enjoyable of all is the invigorating climate— 
clean, health-fortifying—bringing a sense of youth and 
freshness to both mind and body. 


Travel is most comfortable . . . . weekly connections 
via Southampton ... . palatial steamers take you there 
.... comfortable railroads .... comfortable hotels 
.... excellent cuisine. Good theatres afford evening 
diversion .... and the radio keeps you in touch with 
home .... wind up your tour in Europe. 

Write for fully illustrated travel literature, booklet 
ED-3, and details of costs and itineraries. You will be 
surprised at the moderate costs. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU, 


Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 








A Teacher Goes A-Traveling 


(Continued from page 41) 


It was on the continent that I realized 
wherein lay the charm of the Old World 
for Americans — in that rich-colored 
background of history and tradition 
which the New World lacks. In Europe 
the past cannot be escaped. Its influence 
is everywhere and always. When I 
knelt in Cologne Cathedral, I sensed 
the presence about me of all those who 
had knelt there for hundreds of years 
before; of haughty barons and cru- 
sader-knights; of proud noble ladies 
and humble peasant women; of eager 
youths and resigned old men; of those 
who joyed and those who grieved. The 
day we spent on the Rhine, following 
the windings of that river from Co- 
blenz to Mainz, seems now like a page 
out of an old German romance. There 
was the Lorelei with its memories of 
the siren maid who lured poor fisher- 
men to destruction against the great 
winglike rock; there was the lonely 
Mouse Tower on its island, where long 
ago the bishop perished; and above all 
there were the castles. Crowning the 
highest hills on either side the river 
they stood seeming proudly aloof from 
the little towns clustered below them, 
and their high isolation spoke of days 
when men rode heavily armed and each 
man’s home was a fortress; when quar- 
rels were settled only by combat and 
hearts were won in much the same 


way. , 

Finally our way lay towards Paris, 
the capital of the world. But even 
amid its gay pleasures, I could not 
wholly forget the past. it was the age 
of the Louis’s and the French Revolu- 
tion which I recalled most often. On 
oes See we saw one after an- 
other of beautiful buildings that had 
for a while served as royal palaces, 
each one built to satisfy some new 
whim of those capricious kings, and 
ever my understanding of why the 
people rose against such rulers grew 
deeper. Then we visited Versailles. I 
remember now the words of our guide 
before we went into the palace. 

“When you see all this beauty,” he 
said, “think of how the people worked 
to produce it. But don’t think they 
Mey ed for love. They were driven to 
i had 

Later we stood in a room with a 
beautiful painted ceiling and heard 
how the artist who painted it had killed 
himself there because Louis refused to 
pay the bill he presented for six years 
of labor performed while he lay on his 
back on a scaffold. As we went through 
the palace, my wonder at its richness 
and beauty grew, until, when we came 
to the room from which Marie Antoi- 
nette had fled by a secret passage to es- 
cape the fury of the mob, I forgot my 
sympathy with the ill-fated queen and 
bestowed it all on a people seeking ven- 
geance for the wrongs done them 
through man years. Sometimes, 
however, I did find pity in my heart 
for this girl who came from another 
country to be the wife of a man so 
much older and more knowing than 
herself. The woods that surrounded 
her rustic chateau were lovely, but it 
must sometimes have been lonely there; 
and, if the young queen was not al- 
ways true to her absent and neglectful 
husband, I could not condemn her. 

One other character from French 
history stood out from the past, over- 
shadowing even the actors on the stage 
of the Revolution—Napoleon. Never 
before had I been so impressed with the 
magnitude of the dreams and of the 
achievements of this small man. He 
first loomed large when in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s in London I saw the funeral 
carriage of the Duke of Wellington and 
discovered what honors the English 
nation paid to the hero of Waterloo. 
In Paris I was forced to think of him 
each time I passed the Place Vendome 
and saw his statue surmounting the 
column there, or came out of the Gar- 
dens of the Tuilleries to the Place de 
la Concorde where stands the obelisk 
he brought back from Egypt. Mal- 
maison, where he lived with Josephine, 
proved to be little more than a treas- 
ure-house for relics of the Emperor; 
yet there I felt less awe of the man 
than possessed me when I stood in the 
lovely blue light of his tomb. Even 
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16 and 40 


No Excess Fat 
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It’s easy to avoid 


Everybody knows that excess fat is nowhere 
near so common as it was. Mothers look 
like daughters. Slender figures are the rule, 
You should know how scientific research has 
brought this change about. 

Science has discovered that a great cause 
of excess fat lies in a deficient gland. No 
starvation, no over-work can cure it. The cause 
must be corrected, and that lies in a gland 
which largely controls nutrition. 

odern physicians, in treating obesity, 
attack that cause. They supply the lack. That 
is why excess fat has so fast disappeared in 
late years. Slender figures are the vogue. 

A great medical laboratory, years ago, 
embodied this new method in Marmola pre- 
scription tablets. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. You 
see the resultswherever you look. Thereis new 
youth and beauty, new health and vitality. Ex. 
cess fat is nowhere near as common as it was, 

Do what these people have done—mutlti- 
tudes of them, for 21 years. They have seen 
the fat go, seen new youth and vigor come 
back. Friends all about you will testify to that, 

Every box of Marmola contains the formula, 
also the reasons for results. You will know 
exactly why these good effects appear. Get 
back to normal weight in this scientific way. 
Fat is a disease. You will benefit in many 
ways when the cause is ended. Start now. 


Marmola prescription tablets are 

one by all druggists at$l pet = 
druggist is out, he wi 

+ tape once from his jobber. 


ARMOLA 
ne Pleasant Way to Reduce 








#20% a week up “s, 
B. O. PAYNE 
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.__A LIMITED NUMBER 0 
FREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


are available for University Professors, 
intendents 


su 
and s of high character 

who will assist us in organizing and 
conducting students’ European Tours 
during the coming summer. Applicants 


will kindly send references. 


The American University in Europe 
100 Fifth Ave., Room 1509, New York City 
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CALIFORNIA'S 


fourSeason Wonderland 








For a Summer 
or a Day — 


YOosEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 





‘To spend a summer amidst Yo- 
semite’s green meadows, gleaming 
rivers and mirror lakes, is one of 
America’s most inspiring travel ex- 
periences ! 


Just once—even if only once—you 
must know what it is to stand ina 
rainbow-spray at the foot of a half- 
mile rocketing waterfall...pay rever- 
ence to great, brooding Half Dome, 
famous even in ancient Indian folk- 
lore...saunter deep in the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, among majestic 
Sequoias that were old when Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon. 


Yet this world-famed scenery is 
only one of Yosemite’s endless diver- 
sions! Each morning, all through the 
summer, there are rambles afield with 
free Government Nature Guides. 
Gay swimming, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back and touring parties gather on 
the verandas of the smart Ahwahnee 
and before picturesque resort inns. 
And far overhead, on the valley rim, 
hiking and saddle trails beckon you 
to thrilling High Sierra solitudes— 
marvelous nights under the blazing 
stars — days in the skin-bronzing sun 
of the High Country! 


The cost? There is a Yosemite 
vacation for every travel allowance. 


Accommodations range from | 
Housekeeping cabins in the pines 
and High Sierra tent camps, to the 
luxurious Ahwahnee, California’s | 
finest resort hotel. Rates from $1.50 
a day upward, European Plan, and 
$4 upward, American Plan. 2- to 4- 
day All Expense Toursfrom Merced, 
California, your main-line stopover | 
point, from $30 to $76.75. Stopover 
privileges on all transcontinental tickets. 


Plan a great trip now! Ask your 
nearest Travel Agent or write us 
direct for free illustrated folders. 


28 cs ee 2 ee ee ee | 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept. 180, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Please send me Yosemite picture folders 


Name 
Street 


City & State 











| the sea, from a vital contact with the 
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the tourists who thronged the place | 
were subdued, and their silence when | 
they stood looking over the railing down | 
into the crypt where the Little Cor. | 
poral lay was the tribute that they 
paid him. 

It is strange now, looking back, to 
see how the past and the present min- 
gled and blended in those days in for- 
eign lands. If, when I walked in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries, I heard the 
ghostly rustle of the stiff silks and | 
brecades of another day, I was no less 
aware of an old man on a bench who 
was tossing crumbs for the sparrows 
to catch in mid-air, or of the very mod- | 
ern small boys sailing their boats in a 
fountain pool. The Rue St. Denis may | 
have been faintly suggestive of scenes 
in “A Tale of Two Cities,” hut I de- | 
lighted in the color and movement of 
the narrow street and crowded side- 
walks on the day that I found my way 
there. Paris of the present has but 
little time for Paris of the past. 

There is a joie de vivre in Paris that | 
is contagious. I felt it in the crowds 
that gathered at the tables of the side- 
walk cafés, that promenaded between 
the acts of the play in the theatres, 
that thronged to the little carnivals 
scattered throughout the city. Picca- 
dilly Circus and the Strand in London 
have a gayety of their own at the after- 
theatre hour, but it is a gayety with the 
restraint of dignity. The Germans in 
their beer-gardens laugh a great deal 
and talk with animation, but it is only 
the talk and laughter occasioned by 
the oy happenings of a prosaic 
world. The Dutch at Marken and Vol- 
endam have cheerful countenances, but 
I missed in them something I sought. 
People from every nation of the con- | 
tinent flock to Scheveningen for their 
vacation, yet I saw them turning in 
the circles of a waltz with solemn faces 
that gave no evidence of pleasure in the 
dance. But in Paris—in Paris there is 
gayety that is spontaneous and aban- 
doned, laughter that bespeaks hearts | 


, unshackled from care, and that inten- 


sity of enjoyment which is born of a 
zest for living. 

Having once become infected with it, 
I cannot rid myself of it. Nor doI wish 
to. I have come back from this vaca- 
tion of mine—from the thrill of life on 


past, from the stimulation of finding 
people and customs different from those | 
I have always known—imbued with the 
feeling that life anywhere, even in the 
schoolroom, is immeasurably rich and 
worth-while. And once again teaching | 
holds forth its old fascinating promise | 
of adventure and discovery in a world | 
of people young and vibrantly alive. 
_———o—————— 


A Spelling Device | 


By Eunice Marshall 


T° MAKE sure that pupils really | 

learn the words they miss each day | 
in spelling class, appoint a chairman 
of each class to keep a list of words 
missed by each pupil. The following | 
day he asks each pupil to spell or write 
the words missed on the previous day. 
Pupils will rarely miss a word the sec- 
ond time. If they do, have them write 
it neatly as many times as the chair- 
man requires. The plan is an admir- 
able one to improve the class average 
in spelling. 


A Health Race | 
By Eleanor Standing 


FoR a “Health Race,” a piece of me- 

dium-weight cardboard was marked 
off in columns, each child’s name placed 
at the bottom of his column, and the 
words “Health Race” printed in large 
red letters at the top. The columns 
were marked off as ladders, the rungs 
being slit with a razor blade. Little | 
red arrows inserted in the slits show | 
how far each child has climbed up the | 
ladder. A child may move up one rung, 
each morning that he has well-brushed | 
hair, clean hands and finger nails, a} 
clean handkerchief, and has brushed 
his teeth night and morning. The} 





| children take turns making the neces- | 


sary inspections. 
—__.——— 
“To-day’s duty is the best prepara- 
tion for to-morrow’s joy.” 


The 


Dream of 


a Vacation 
in KUROPE 


~»« Can come true for YOU 


TRIP to Europe is now 
A within the reach of the 

average vacationist. The 
advent of the “tourist third 
cabin” plan has made it possible 
for teachers and students to 
travel abroad at a cost not ex- 
ceeding that of an ordinary va- 
cation in this country. 


Travel in foreign lands is tinged 
with mystery and sudventure— 
unexpected things happening in 


unexpected _ places. Romance 
trudging on old-world roads, 
garbed in bright costumes. 


Quaint manners of strange peo- 
ples in countries as diverse from 
ours as though they were on an- 
other planet! 


Here cultural vistas unfold for 
the studious mind—here every 
changing scene teaches a more 
wonderful lesson. And along 
with thrills, along with educa- 
tional benefits, is the inestimable 
“social prestige” in one’s own 
circle, which is the happy lot of 
every traveler come home, 


Just a Glimpse of 
What’s in Store 


There are many all-expense, es- 
corted tours to choose from in 
the booklet “VACATION 
TOURS”, varying in duration 
and cost, planned to suit your 
time and your pocket. 


Stately trans-Atlantic liners— 
the last word in shipboard com- 
fort, luxury, sports. Congenial 
companions. Lazy hours in a 
deck chair, wrapped in a ‘comfy’ 
robe. Invigorating walks on 
brine-stung decks. Waltzing 
through starlit nights. 


Every tour visits Paris—the gay, 
scintillating amusement center 
of the world. Brilliant boule- 
vards, cafes, cathedrals, theatres. 
Sightseeing trips which leave in- 
delible memories. Shopping in 
Paris. Thrilling experiences— 
wandering through the famous 
shoppes on the Rue de la Paix 
—perhaps here or there finding 
charming little mementos to 


bring back to the 


homes.” 


Most of the tours visit Switzer- 
land, bearing its gleaming crown 
of virgin peaks. The _ scenic 
Brunig Pass railway climbing 
towards Heaven and Interlaken, 
in the embrace of serene lakes 
which gaze humbly up at the 
Jungfrau. 


Leaving the snow-capped maj- 
esty of the Alps, for “Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy.” 


Rome—S plendor. Naples— 
Gaiety. Florence—Art. . Venice 
—Romance. Lido—Fashion., 
The Italian Lakes — Beauty. 
Germany—Legendry. Holland— 
Quaintness. The Riviera—-So- 
phistication. England—Charm. 
And so on through Europe. A 
glorious dream journey. The 
adventure of a lifetime! 


“stay-at- 


Every Detail Arranged 
In Advance 


These tours have been carefully 
planned by the travel experts of 
the American Express Company. 
The members of the tour are re- 
lieved from the usual worries 
and bothersome details which be- 
set even the experienced traveler 
abroad, and are left free to en- 
joy every minute of _ their 
journey. 


The all-important matter of mail 
from home is also taken care of. 
The American Express Company, 
through its offices which cnuivdls 
the globe, offers free mail ser- 
vice to all traveling Americans. 


Are You Interested? 
Mail the Coupon 


A booklet entitled “VACATION 
TOURS” has just come off the 
press. It gives complete infor- 
mation and rates. Are you in- 
terested in a new sort of adven- 
ture when vacation time rolls 
around next summer? If so, 
send for it. It may show the 
way to make your dream of a 
trip abroad come true. 
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MERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 

58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 

Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 

606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express Travel Dept., Dept. “I.” Please send “Vacation Tours 


to Europe” to 


RR 


Address 























The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 


by the largest cabin Jleet- 


Sixteen Cunarders ... 
organized to provide 
fast and frequeut sail- 
ings. Great modern 
ships... perfect in con- 
dition ... liberal in ser- 
vice... conservative in 
price — the Travel Op- 
portunity of quality 
within every reasonable 


budget. 


Three sailings a week 
... your choice of seven 
foreign ports ... You 
may sail on short notice 
... there is always one 
of our liners at the 
dock. 


Repiete, modernized, 
very comfortable 
Tourist Third accom- 
modations on all these 
ships. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up... Tourist 
Third Cabin $102.50 
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CUNARD 
LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Verdict on Certain 
Conflicting Opinions 
(Continued from page 25) 

In the case of handwriting, stand- 
ardized tests have shown clearly that 
there is enormous variation in the 
quality and speed of writing in differ- 
ent schools and in different school 
systems. In general, those schools 
which employ the incidental method, 
and give no regular practice in writ- 
ing, gain inferior results in the sub- 
ject. This poor quality of writing 
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can hardly be attributed to anything 
else than the lack of a suitable method 
of instruction. That this is the cause 
was shown by an experiment made by 
Miss Mary L. Dougherty, reported in | 
a monograph on handwriting.' In this 
experiment a course of regular in- 
struction of a group of very poor 
writers from grades two to five, 
throughout a period of ten weeks, 
brought about a very marked gain in 
all features of the writing. In an- 
other experiment, conducted in three 
public schools for a period of eight 
months, the gain made by one of the 
schools in which a particular system- 
atic method was used was much greater 
than that of the other two schools and 
much greater than the standard gain 
for that same period of time. 





THE PLACE oF DRILL 


We have ample evidence, then, that 
systematic training is superior to in- 
cidental training. Systematic train- 
ing should be given to the child when 
he is ready for it. This is after he has 
come to recognize that his writing is 
not so good as that of more experi- 
enced writers. Then he has arrived 
at the stage of mental development 
in which his interest turns toward 
the development of greater skill. If 
drill is used at the proper time, the 
child will be ready for it. In fact, he 
may even ask for help in improving 
the quality of his writing. When he. 
arrives at this point, it will be easy to | 
get him to put forth the necessary 
effort and to exercise the necessary 
attempt to make the drill profitable. | 
The place of drill, then, in other words, 
is to serve as a means of improving an 
activity which has meaning to the child, 
which he therefore wishes to perform 
well, and which he recognizes he is not 
performing as well as he should. 

We may ask why drill is necessary 
and why the child does not improve 
so rapidly by the incidental method. 
One fundamental reason is that it is 
necessary to concentrate practice on 
one point at a time. Instructors in 
games of skill require their pupils to 
do one thing over and over again un- 
til they have learned to overcome their 
faults and to master their particular 
problem. If one does a _ particular 
thing only as it comes up incidentally 
in the ordinary course of playing the 
game, the repetitions are not frequent 
enough to enable one to profit by them. 
The trials should come in close succes- 
sion. 

There must, then, be the proper re- 
ayn between meaning and drill. 
An emphasis upon meaning alone, as 
in the incidental method, has been 
shown to be not the most effective, 
while the emphasis on drill alone gives 
a formalized procedure which deadens 
the child’s interest and therefore hin- 
ders improvement. These two types 
of instruction are united in the method 
which emphasizes correlation. The 
correlation of handwriting with the 
other subjects of instruction shows 
the child that the improvement of his 
handwriting is often of importance in 
his other activities. It therefore gives 
an impetus to his practice and drill. 
On the other hand, correlation means 
that instruction in handwriting is dis- 
tinct from instruction in the other 
subjects and is carried on at a definite 
time. 

There are two important kinds of 
correlation. The purpose in both of 
them is to make a close connection be- 
tween handwriting and the other sub- 
jects of instruction. In the first type 

1Frank N, Freeman, with the assistance ‘of 
H. W. Nutt, Mary L. Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and 


P. V. West, The Handwriting Movement (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 126-158. 





A New Aid for 


Primary Teachers 


320 large pages (7x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 


fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 


Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 


space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 


recitations periods. 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 


der this heading is an excep- 
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tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until April 15th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance 





Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 3 
ORDER THIS COMBINATION 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in one s the 
tc'indieate = 
whether you 

the book 


He 


and the 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares 
at right to indicate your pre 
as to payment. “ — 


accompanies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Both Only Order 
$4.90 Blank 
TT a ee 192.... 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below. Price $3.60. 


eh Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, 4 
your special combination price of $4.90. 
.) I am enclosing payment herewith. 

I agree to pay not later than April 15, 1929. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For tte SCHOOLROOM 






aco 
On *“DWih chides to User 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, material and 
finishes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
inplain golden oak or in imitation walnut, $15.75. 
In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany, $18.25. 
In genuine mahogany or walnut. $23.50. Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at 
Little Falls, N. Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for new catalog No, 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W, 42nd St, 





R Saint Teresa’ Little Flower Medal 


FREE 


Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 

we will mail you this Little Flower 
7 Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept.i21,Providence,R.I. 


: Anvesr--$1,000 


ara - - - $2,000 


- in less than 


11 YEARS! 


HE growing power of money 
invested in sound, first mort- 
gage bonds is proved by this 
act. 
62% compounded semi-annual- 
ly will quickly change dreams of 
future financial independence 
into realities. 


The F, H. Smith Company, since 













lection 
«+. backed by income-producing 
city buildings . . . and have safe- 


1873 has helped 
investors 614% in the se- 
of bonds 


guarded their investments by 
—e protective features devel- 

during more than a half 
ciutecy's experience. 


Send for booklet today. 


(Tae F H.SmituCo. 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in Other Cities 
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of correlation the connection is 
brought about by basing the instruc- 
tion in the handwriting period upon 
the real writing problems which the 
child meets in his other subjects. For 
example, in his arithmetic the child has 
to write numbers legibly and arrange 
them in a convenient form to carry 
on the operations. It is not convenient | 
for the teacher to spend a great deal 
of time in the arithmetic period teach- 
ing the child how to write numbers or 
how to arrange them in good form. 
This can properly be done in the writ- 
ing period. The important require- 
ment is that the child should realize 
the difficulty which he meets in his 
number work, so that when he prac- 
tices upon these matters in his hand- 
writing, he will see the usefulness of 
Another illustration 
is the arrangement of the material on 
the page in written composition. This 
is a problem of which the child may 
become aware in his English composi- 
tion and may attack directly in the 
practice of the handwriting period. 

The second type of correlation 
makes connection between handwriting 
instruction and the rest of the child’s 
writing by attacking the other side of 
the problem. A difficulty frequently 
met is that the improvement which 
the child makes in his writing period 
does not carry over to his writing in 
the other subjects. This failure to 
carry over is partly due to the fact 
that the child does not see any connec- 
tion, and it will be partly overcome by 
introducing materials from the other 
subjects into the handwriting period. 
In addition to this, however, it is well 
to supervise the child’s writing in the 
other subjects. The purpose of this 
supervision is to keep the child’s effort 
and attention at a sufficient pitch so 
that he will not lose what he gains 
from his special drill. When he is in 
the handwriting period, his attention 
should be centered chiefly upon the 
writing itself and only secondarily up- 
on the meaning of what he is writing. 
When he is out of the handwriting 
period, his attention is primarily up- 
on the meaning and secondarily upon 
the writing itself. There should be 
no attempt to change this emphasis. 
The attempt should be to lay enough 
stress upon writing in all of the child’s 
work to prevent him from losing sight 
of it altogether. He needs only to ex- 
ercise sufficient care to prevent him 
from losing what he has gained in the 
handwriting period. These two types 
of correlation taken together will com- 
bine the advantages which are sought 
in the incidental method and the ad- 
vantages which are aimed at in the 
drill method. 


HABIT FORMATION AS APPLIED TO 
LEARNING TO WRITE 


What has already been said implies 
that a different method should be em- 
phasized in the earlier grades from 
that which is used in the later ones. 
If this is true, it means that it is 
necessary to adjust the course of study 
in the different grades to the abilities 
and requirements of the children in 
these grades. 

The question now is, how radical 
should be the differences between the 
methods employed at the beginning 
and at each of the later stages? For 
example, should the child write with 
the same position at all stages, should 


he use the same size of writing and| 


the same style of movement, should he 
use the same writing instrument, 
should he write the same form of let- 
ters? All of these questions would be 
answered in the affirmative by some 
teachers of the subject. Others would 
say that it is desirable to make changes 
in all of these respects. 

As stated in the first article, the 
argument that the child should use 
the same style of writing from the be- 
ginning is based upon a certain inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of habit. 
This interpretation is that effective 
habit formation requires that the act 
be performed exactly the same way 
throughout all the stages of learning. 
This is not the usual interpretation 
put upon habit by psychologists, and 
therefore this interpretation does not 
have the authority which generally is 











Sappy be on lacanik way 


Wavy Out-West 


Take the Indian-detour in the cool New 
Mexico Rockies— meet real Indians in 
their pueblos and see prehistoric cliff 
dwellings. 


— with a Courier hostess in the party 
who likes to answer questions. 

— And see the dude ranches, mile-deep 
canyons, sky-high peaks, national parks 
and national forests. 








—with Grand Canyon and Yosemite as 
crowning glories. 


—and at journey’s end, CALIFORNIA— 
the land where travel dreams come true. 


Santa Fe summer 







to California,to the Colorado, 
Leen New Mexico Rockies, 
and the National Parks. 


Santa Fe -cool summer way 


' W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 953 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I!!. 
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“Sickness all around us—but my 
family escaped” ........... 


"'Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather was a real help’’ 
—says Mrs. W. L. Mezger of Kansas City. 
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Children and mothers 
both benefit 


... when you teach this health-guarding 
habit of “CLEANER HANDS” 


OULDN'T you like to try an 

idea in your health lessons that 
will not only delight the pupils — but 
will also please and help their 
mothers? 


As you know, health authorities all 
agree that hands are the great 
spreaders of disease. That is why they 
so urgently advise removing germs 
from hands as a practical, everyday 
precaution against sickness. 

But mothers are not so well aware 
of the health-guarding value of keep- 
ing hands germ-free, It’s hard for them, 
at best, to make children wash hands. 
So they need your help. 


Tell your pupils about 
germs. Just a simple explan- 
ation —a blackboard draw- 
ing or two—and their imag- 
ination instantly responds. 
They'll be interested, eager to 
learn how hands pick up 7% 
getms and why it’s safer to 
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Here’s areal Lifebuoy fan 


ly Mezxger, 
he does look wonder- 


fully strong and healthy! 


wash often and remove these unseen 
germs—especially before eating. From 
a hateful duty, washing hands becomes 
pleasant fun. 


And mothers will thank you heartily. 
Many of them, like Mrs. Mezger above, 
are now telling other mothers, in 
Lifebuoy advertising, how Lifebuoy 
and its antiseptic lather helps keep sick- 
ness out of their homes. Appearing 
week after week in newspapers all over 
the country, this unique campaign is 
teaching millions the Lifebuoy way to 
guard health. 


Try Lifebuoy — you'll love it! Mild, 
yet wonderfully invigorating, it agrees 
with delicate skin, keeps it 
soft and clear. 


Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean 
scent tells you it purifies, yet it 
quickly vanishes as you rinse. 
Adopt Lifebuoy as your regu- 
lar toilet soap today. 

LEVER BROS, CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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attached to the notion of habit. We 
may go beyond this, however, and 
show that the usual law of learning is 
that a person should perform the act 
differently in the early stages from 
the manner of performance in the 
later stages. 

Walking furnishes an example of the 
change in mode of performance in 
learning. The child may be said to be- 


gin to learn to walk when he first | 


learns to hold his body upright. He 
first learns to lift his head and bal- 
ance it and then to sit up and then to 
stand. Sometimes, before learning to 
stand, he learns to creep or to move 
about in various other ways. While 
prolonged creeping may sometimes 
cause the child to defer learning to 
walk because he satisfies his desire to 
move about by this method, there is no 
evidence that the movements of creep- 
ing constitute any obstacle to learning 
the movements of walking. The child 
easily makes the transition from one 
mode of locomotion to the other. 

In all forms of natural learning the 
movements in the earlier stages de- 
velop gradually into those in the later 
stages. In the earlier stages the child 
may learn a simpler form of movement 
first and a more complicated one later, 
or he may use a movement which is 
similar to one he has_ previously 
learned and then gradually modify it 
to suit the requirements of the new ac- 
tivity. The evolution of a complex 
habit such as that of handwriting is 
not probably to be thought of as the 
fixation of a simple definite movement. 
It is not like learning to press a single 
typewriter key in order to write a 
given letter. It would be reasonable 
to expect that in learning such a 
simple act, the proper procedure is to 
be sure that the act is always per- 
formed in the same way and that it is 
always performed correctly. The prin- 
ciple of habit formation would apply 
clearly in such cases. In learning a 
complicated act like handwriting, 
however, the child has gradually to 
evolve the act itself out of the stock 
of movements which he _ already 
possesses. It is not a question of per- 
forming the act correctly from the be- 
ginning and always doing it the same 
way; it is a question of developing 
the act in the easiest and simplest 
way out of the material which already 
exists. 

There is nothing in the law of habit 
formation that requires us to hold the 
child to a given uniform mode of pro- 
cedure throughout the period of learn- 
ing. In fact, those types of habit 
which are analogous to handwriting 
suggest that we should expect changes 
in the method of performance. Our 
task is to discover what methods are 
best suited to the child at different 
ages and what plan leads most easily 
from one stage to the next. 

In this article a number of the fun- 
damental differences of opinion have 
been _ discussed. The conclusion 
reached is that the method in the suc- 
ceeding grades should be adapted to 
the characteristics of the children in 
these grades. The third article, which 
is a continuation of the discussion of 
conflicting opinions, will show how 
writing ought to be graded. In the 
fourth article a course for the primary 
grades which conforms to these an- 
swers will be outlined. 

——— 

Climb the mountains and get their 
good tidings. Nature’s peace will flow 
into you as sunshine flows into trees. 
The winds will blow their own fresh- 
ness into you, and the storms their en- 
ergy, while the cares will drop away 
from you like the leaves of autumn.— 
John Muir. 

_—— 

Dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life 
is made of.—F ranklin. 
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Inde Tours includ- 
ing expenses—or trans- 
portation and _ hotel rooms 
only—arranged to meet per- 
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antee you a perfect trip. 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 
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O WOMAN oeed suffer the 
mental distress and the physi- 
cal discomfort caused by underarm 


perspiration if she will use NONSPI 
(an antiseptic liquid). 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by 
physicians and nurses, does not stop 
perspiration. It destroys the 

and diverts the perspiration to parts 
of the body where there is better 
evaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, u 
yous around—spring, summer, fall a: 

y fastidious women everywhere. It keeps 
their underarms dry and odorless and saves 
their clothes from ruinous perspiration stains. 


stores sell NONSPI. 
We. will, if preferred, mail a bottle post 
paid for 50 cents (we accept postage stam) 
or gladly send you a testing samp . 
few drops, used on an average of twice a week, 
will keep your underarms dry and odo’ 


winter 


Department and dru 





Want $1260-$3400 Year ? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, you havea big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
filled every year. These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
with short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N249, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of po- 
sitions now open to teachers 18 up. You will get 
full particulars telling how to get appointment. 
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The Nonspi Company, Send free NONSH 
2629 Walnut Street, sample 
Kansas City, Mo, 

ws CE Ship me... 
Name... gf ne ee en ooo cool 
Address. _2._. NEEL 4 : ce Name... 
BU macstisaecce RE. . ccocncseocessee 
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Organdy Apron 
with Flare Skirt 


No. 2921 — Organdy, clear 
and crisp, combines a waist 
of cool green and a skirt of 
asoft orchid shade to make 
this apron. The construc- 
tion is complete, requiring 
simple one stitch and lazy 
daisy embroidery to finish 
the stamped spray design. 


Will fit sizes 32 to 
40. Price each.... 95c 





Boilproof Cotton to em- 
broider, 30c extra. 


A color and lesson chart 
is included with every 


* SY order. 








SPECIAL 
VALUE 
No.2917—Po 
ular pond lily 
design for out- 
line and French 
knot embroid- 
ery. Fast color 
hemstitched 





edges hem- 

stitched for cro- 

chet on Pep 

ell or Great Falls white tubing. Size 42 x 36 $ 

inches, price per pai: 1.00 

Scarf to match, er elie on white Em- 79c 

broidery cloth. Size 17 x 45 inches. Price each 

Boil proof cotton for a pair cases 25cextra, for sca: fe, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund 


a FOR YOUR 
EF COPY of 
Our oe Pose Spring Book 
i, This free book contains the 
\8\ largest and most complete 
selection available of useful 
L The better grado articles. 
tter grade of Lingerie 
Silk Hosiery, Mante® and 
Child coated made gar- 
ments, and Ruffied and Panel 
Curtains 4 also shown. 
























Books mercha 
gentonly within in the os 4 


epeige een 
6638850. Wshland Ave, CHHCAGO 















TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE 


TOOTH BRUSH 
per 


cts. .50 
6 enh $7: gross 
(Minimum Order 1 Doz.) 


People more and more 
are using the famous 
“Takamine” Toothbrush 
not because it is cheap 
but because it is good. 
It is scientific and the 
correct toothbrush for 
everyone. Order your 
supply now and be con- 
vinced. 


— ee 
= Cee eae ieee el 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
35-10 36th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


(Minimum order 1 dozen) 





I enclose $........................ for which 
Please ship me . gross of 
Takamine Brushes at $7.50 per 
gross 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Lessons in Patching and in 
Making a Bean Bag 


(Continued from page 42) 


enough to supply the class with ma- 
terial for bags 6 inches square. 

To make the bags, each pupil cut an 
oblong of cloth 12% inches by 6% 
inches. Circles 2% inches in diameter 
were drawn on paper and initials 
drawn in them. It required several 
lessons to arrange the monograms at- 
tractively. Some of the initials that 
did not fit easily in a circle were placed 
in a 2%-inch square. The older pupils 
transferred the letters to the cloth, 
drawing them with crayons and set- 
ting the colors with a warm iron. 
(See Figure JV, A and B, for various 
arrangements of letters.) 

The children next practiced making 
an outline stitch (see Figure V) on 
scraps of cloth, using embroidery 
wools and a coarse needle. When they 
were ready to outline the lettering on 
the bag, the side having the mono- 
gram on it was basted on a piece of 
wrapping paper. The outline stitches 
were made through the cloth and 
paper. When the lettering was com- 
pleted, the paper was torn away. 

The bag was folded in the middle 
(see Figure JI]). The sides were 
basted together with a combination 
stitch, which is two or three short run- 
ning stitches, then a back stitch, and 
repeat. No. 40 thread was. used. 
About one inch of the seam on one 
side of the bag was left unsewed to 
form an opening to fill the bag. The 
bag was pressed, turned right side out, 
and the seam and fold of the bag were 
overhanded with yarn the same color 
as the lettering. (Enough yarn was 
left to overhand the slit.) 

After the bag was filled with beans, 
the edges of the opening were turned 
in and overhanded together with short 
stitches, using cotton thread. The 
slit was then overhanded with woolen 
yarn. (The bean bag shown on the 
chart was made of gray flannelette, 
with the monogram and overhanding 
in red woolen yarn.) 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


A few days after the children had 
finished their bean bags, Robert, one 
of the small boys, brought a bean bag 
to school which he had made of the top 
of a discarded stocking. He explained 
that he had made it for his small sister 
to use at home. “I had only two seams 
to sew,” he said. 

Miss Barton wrote on the blackboard 
“Credits for Good Home Work,” and 
placed Robert’s name below. She add- 
ed the names of two of the older boys 
who had been especially successful in 
collecting specimens and pictures to 
explain the woolen industries. Among 
the pictures were reproductions of 
several famous works of art. These 
were sheep pictures by Millet, Troyon, 
and Mauve, and there were spinning 
and knitting pictures by equally well- 
known artists. One of the boys had 
selected from the collection of mounted 
covers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS all those that related 
to the subject of wool. These pictures 
were pinned on the wall for several 
days. 

in the School Sewing Book were 
mounted the best specimens of over- 
hand and hemmed patches, made on 
four-inch squares of cloth, with com- 
ments about each kind of patch. 
There was also mounted in the book a 
four-inch square of flannelette on 
which was the best monogram, with a 
description of the bean bag. 


WHY NOT rip¢ ree aampor ond 
tonvete? 3% I ber & bungrede, o! kinds ie gotee- 
fey rk Ay ty Inatrdetione. p D 

Se list. Send 10c (not stamps’ for 
giatzatod Prospectus oe RO gonding my 
a 


INC! Dealer in 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, 














Want Homework , See ee 
taining reliabl t of all kinds thru 
our 2 ean too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 

















Nethine a week wali We iene Atier 


. ing work. 
" Furnish all press nds i rials. 
10S, Dept. C-I, 427 Diversey ~ Chicago, 
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In the Watee ot Out~ 
its (ool all Summet i HAWAII 


WHAT asummer’s vacation it will 
be—to live for a few weeks where 
the water is a place to p/ay and not 
just a way to cool off! Where the 
air is almost as cool as the smcoth 
green breakers that slide and rustle 
on the coral sands! 

Here are long curving heinles 
sparkling with holiday color and 
gayety—tiny beaches, too, where 
you can drowse all day in the shade 
of a rustling coco palm. 

Bronze-skinned Hawaiians will 
teach you howto balance on speed- 
ing surfboards. Native outrigger 
canoes ride the breakers at tobog- 

n-speed. There’s a thrill even 
in watching them from the palm- 
shaded /anai of your beach hotel. 

Golf courses ev- 
erywhere. Motor- 
ing, sightseeing, 
game-fishin x, cruis- 
ing among the fairy 
islands of Oahu, 
Kaui, Hawaii 
and Maui. Ha- 
waiian music 
and dancing, 
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MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one- 
class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle and Portland, Ore. See your travel 
agency or Matson Line: 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1805 Elm Street, 
Dallas; 723 Seventh Street, Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth 
Avenue, Seattle; 824 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


HAWAITI 


WORLD'S 
C hess 


apr, 


strangely beautiful. Volcanic mar- 
velsin Hawaii U.S. National Park, 
where giant tree ferns line the mo- 
tor road to Kilauea’s mammoth 
steaming crater. 

Fast trains and steamers bring 
Hawaii near enough for less than 
a month’s vacation. The trip is 
only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ 
delightful voyage) from the Paci- 
fic Coast, and all inclusive tours 
range upward from $300 for three 
weeks, to $400 and $600, includ- 
ing all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month’s trip 
with two weeks or more ashore. 
De luxe accommodations, also, that 
are equal to those of Europe’s 
most renowned resorts. 

Ask your local 
railroad or travel 
agent. He can book 
you direct from 
home,via San Fran- 





> 






cisco, LosA a 
Seattle or Van- 
J sland couver. No 





passports — 
this is U.S. 







LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 
Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruis 
ers. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on 
all-expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
609 Thomas Building, Dallas; 685 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 119 West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, 
California; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, California. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


vy. 0, BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES—-P, 0, BOX 2120, HONOLULU, 
Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “*Tourfax” travel guide. 
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Street&*No. 


HAWAII 
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SPECIAL 


CAPIRBEAN CRUISE 


For Normal Instructor Readers 


SEDO My earn 


Leaving July 6th— 
22 Days 


"Teacuens.. .the guardians of Young 
America— NEED to get away from the 
humdrum of dull routine. They need 
travel... broadening, stimulating, re- 
laxing. They need freedom... from 
crowds, classes and hurly-burly 
strain...they need the tropics and the 
glamorous lands of the Caribbean. 

There life is like a page from the 
Arabian Nights. A reeling sequence 
of new sights, sounds, colors, On this 
special Caribbean Cruise for Normal 
Instructor readers, teachers will see 
things to remember for years to come 
...First to Havana for all that is gay 
and charming. Then 
down the old seaway 
to Cristobal, Canal 
Zone...through Pan- 
ama Canal...to Pan- 
ama City...where the 
ghost of Pirate Morgan 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


! 
| 





walks the pathways of a ruined town 
... Morgan the lion, who pillaged the 
treasure ships. To old Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, a white town banked in 
palms...across again to Havana and 
thence sailing lazily to New York. 

It’s the best vacation in the world, 
if youlike something different.Travel 
in the tropics without a feather’s- 
weight of sl the ships of the 
Great White Fleet. It’s more, much 
more than sightseeing...it is adven- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poetry in the Second Grade 


(Continued from page 30) 


‘which the stars were spoken of as 


candles, said: 
“Till the stars put out their candles” 


I asked what the fairies did when 
the sun shone, and the class saw a last 
line at once: 

“When the fairies went to bed.” 

With their permission I changed the 
first word of the seventh line to For, 
and our completed stanza read: 

A fairy went a-marketing, 
She bought a little star. 
She used it for electric light, 
It shone near by and far. 
It burned all night so brightly 
Till the sun shone overhead, 
For the stars put out their candles 
When the fairies go to bed. 

The next day we composed a stanza 
using the bluebell. Many of the class 
had seen bluebells growing and said 
that they were like chimes. Remem- 
bering a song, “The Froggies’ Swim- 
ming School,” they thought it would be 
a good idea for the fairy to give the 
bluebells, after using them, to the 
frogs for a school bell. This is the 
completed stanza: 

A fairy went a-marketing, 
She bought a bluebell chime 
To call the little fairies in 
When it was breakfast time. 
She gave it to a bullfrog 
Who lived deep in a pool, 
And he rang it every morning 
To call the frogs to school. 

The third day we wrote a stanza 
about the butterfly horse. This was 
modeled very closely after the last 
stanza of the original poem and the 
children liked it the best of the three. 

A fairy went a-marketing, 
She bought a butterfly, 

She rode it through the forest 
And way up in the sky. 

All day she kept its golden wings 
A-flying to and fro— 

And then she kissed its little nose, 
Thanked it, and let it go. 

The children copied the three stanzas 
from the blackboard and took them 
home. Most of the class knew not only 
the stanzas they had helped to com- 
pose, but much of the original poem, 
too. In art period they illustrated the 
poem, and their paper cuttings of but- 
terfly horses, bluebells, stars, fairies, 
little mice, and fishes in bowls were 
very interesting. Some made elaborate 
crayon drawings of the fairy store, a 
hollow tree with a sign above it, a for- 
est filled with fairies, and the little 
mouse on an errand. 

After this the children attempted, on 
their own initiative, to make some orig- 
inal poems about fairies. Each one 
showed a memory of the ms read or 
of a fairy tale with which they were 
familiar, but each one also showed a 
touch of originality and a genuine de- 
sire for expression. These are some of 
the original poems: 





turing,intelligently planned; — 
out by men who know the Caribbean 
like abook...on ships which not only 
look like yachts in their 
white and cream, but 
really are liner-yachts. 
. Below are listed book- 
\ lets to give wings to 

your fancy...check the 
ones which interest you. 





———— 


UsNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place and 332 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, Iil., 203 South Dearborn Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - ~ ~ 19 Broad Street 


NEW ORLEANS, La., 321 St. Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 433 California Street 

















| Pease send me literature showing how ‘you plan trips through 
| the Caribbean as marked below: 
© 1. Special Caribbean cruise as above 
{ 0 2. 15-day tour, Jamaica — $200.00 up — Weekly 
i 0 3. Caribbean Vacation Trips to Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia—$3 15.00 up— Weekly 
| ee ee 
| 





A fairy lives down in a tree. 
I can’t see her but she sees me. 


A fairy’s dress is always white; 
She flies around the woods at night. 


I saw a fairy last night. 
Her hair was long and bright. 


A fairy won’t hurt you 
So don’t run away. 

Maybe you'll see one 
Some summer day. 


The teacher who tries having her 
pupils write rhymes and little poems 
will at first be discouraged, thinking 
it an impossibility to get worth-while 
results, but perseverance will show her 
her error. The verses may be crude 
and the meter faulty, but the elation 
of the children at yy | a rhyme 
that can be written on the blackboard, 
read by them, and taken home for their 

arents to see amply repays all effort. 

ach time you try it, the children will 
have more to say and will say it bet- 
ter. You will get from them child ex- 
pression based on child experience. 
Do not teach poetry in order to ac- 
complish any definite results; read and 
write poetry for its own sake. You 
will then get the desired results in 
abundant measure without making the 
children hate poetry and without de- 
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PosterPatternBooks 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


Instructor Poster Patterns }00xs 


Each of these books con. 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 29 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 








and their play. No pat. 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy per cov. 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 
1A ae cts., postpaid. Either Book 











with Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$2.65. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 86 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin. 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers, 
Price 80 cents, postpaid, 
With Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path. 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


P She petteone in this book 
HEALTH orm posters, size 36 x 
POSTER 





STORY-BOK 
POSTER 


PATTERNS 


oy sts CUBAVELAND 


SS 


eer 















15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 








Windows Open, Clean the 
PATTE RNS Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
ies Drink Milk Every Day, ete. 
— Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
ousisl —. | Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 


—.4 The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 





Mother Goose Health Posters 
Mother Gse 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 16 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 

itpaid. With Normal 
nstructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.66. 


Instructor Jointed Toys ®29pi' 


iar 










Health 
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Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, irds, etec., @ 
eight for Little Citizens 





Jointed Toys. 
jointed Book II contains nine 
: patterns for See Saw 
lOYVs Jointed Toys, twenty for 


Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claw 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yest, 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
— and Cherries, ete. 

eavy paper covers. 

80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen | 
age outline drawings. 

ys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi 
zens are dressed in a 
native costumes and b 
rections for copying 
coloring them are giver, 
In addition the ted 
each country represen 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for ‘a 
troducing geography. Ne 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, —?er With $3.58 
mal Instructor-Primary P 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.1. 
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stroying its beauties for yourself. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Constitution of the 
United States 


(Continued from page 26) 


| Senator or representative in Congress, 
}or an elector of President and Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or 
os under the United States or 
|under any State. However, Congress 
| may, by a two-thirds vote, restore to 
such a person his former office-holding 
rights. 

Section 4.—The obligation and ne- 
cessity of paying the public debt of the 
| United States, authorized by law, in- 
|eluding pensions and payments for 
‘services in putting down insurrection 
or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
| Neither the United States nor any 
State shall pay any debt incurred in 
|aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of a slave; but 
|all such debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5.—Congress shall have pow- 
er to make proper laws to enforce the 
provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 
Section 1.—No citizen of the United 


pies Che Gatemay ~~ ° shall be denied, wholly or part- 


tn Europe 


Away in the East where the sun rises—a 


little more than five days from New York | United States was at one time a slave colored walls of 
—lies England—America’s Gateway to | be a valid reason for denying or reduc- EE the. multi- Gra Coulee, 
Europe... Think of the England of the | ing in any respect his right to vote. the gigant of the mighty 
Washingtons, Franklins and Penns;of Ra- | Section 2.—The Congress shall have former be 

leigh, Frobisher and Rainier in the west; power to make laws to enforce this Columbia. g00 ft. high, 
of Tintagel, with King Arthur and his article, amboat Rock ting £08- 
knights in council; Glastonbury, founded Articte XVI See Ste jong, the interes neup 
by Joseph of Arimathea. Then roam 2¥, miles " picturesque Nor iting 
through romantic Somerset, Hampshire The Congress shall have power to sil beds an out by the me 
Dorset and Kent to wondrous old |/@y and collect taxes on incomes. Canyon car rehistoric days. 
Canterbury, see of every Primate since Articte XVII ico-Seee of p h the Coulee 


Augustine, where the Black Prince rests. 










































y, the right to vote because he is a 
Negro, an Indian, a Mongolian, or a 
person of any other race or color; nor 
|shall the fact that a citizen of the 


The Senate of the United States 





] 
F - t : times 
- Follow the dawn to England and landat Plymouth ' shall be composed of two senators from to the larges iles wide, 40 4 
, or Southampton. England, the natural door to . t high, 3 ts base t 
: Europe, is as dainty as a madrigal and really wel- each State, elected by the people In 417 fee s Niagara, at} 
: comes Americans. |that State for a term of six years; and as large iigator Rock. . 
‘ Guide No. 22, containing full information, | each senator shall have one vote. Any famous ugh the lowet par 
4 gladly sent on request. — = 5 +4 —_ 2 auras Then grive then its petrified for- 
e K. W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N.¥. | for the lower house of his State Legis- the Coulee lakes. 
: lature may vote for a candidate of that of icturesque ‘ 
“ and pl , ed as 
: GREAT WESTERN | State for the United States Senate. = qd Coulee is rec or glacial 
r When a vacancy happens in the rep- Gran the best example and is aa- 
i and resentation of any ys — ye one oll on the contine’t 4 by note 
. of the United States, the Governor o erosion sited and stu of the 
; SOUTHERN that State shall issue a written order , nually > Wi parts 
Fi ° for an election to fill the vacancy. geolog sali 
) Railways of England However, the Legislature of any State world. many other pene 
8 |may give the Governor authority to ap- Spokane has an geologica die 
point a senator to hold office until the scenic, historic, & e them 
people fill the vacancy by election as jan 
jo |the Legislature may direct. 
oremos uden ours ‘ 
, Nearly 3000 members from 700 Colleges This amendment shall not be under. 
: and Schools went with us last year. All || stood to change the election or term o/ un the 
a ist Liass, over two thirds are the || any senator chosen before the amend No trip compares wit Co 
“ Because of larger numbers our rates are || ment becomes a part of the Constitu. narifie Coast = Kratile, Taco yiege and 
ir “— —om. Soetend San Franciseo 
4 iroups limited to 25 persons. Articte XVIII aklan a4 
") A FEW OF OUR 200 TOURS . Los Ang 
Motoring in France 37 days $295 Section 1.—Intoxicating liquors for 
at 2 ii dey: $80 | | beverage purposes shall not, after onc 
r, Mot nd Airplane Tour 37 days $365 year from the time this article is rati- 
0, Italian "Tienes . 37 daxs $395 fied, be made, sold, or carried from 
, 45 to Naples, 8 enue _— place to place within ong er = 
Grand Tour "ond Class $495 || ject to the authority of the Unite 
te Star Tour 18 Countries $790 || States Government; nor shall intoxi- 
R enverenene Cruise ye = cor cating liquors for beverage purposes 
ape Cruise , : . : : 
y) S35 See 
a- rivate Motor Tour ays 9 ection 2.— 
“ Geneva—Educational Congress _ ; several States shall have power to | 
H Tour—with attractive extensions $295 make laws to enforce this article 
Get ourfree booktet ~ - p 24 
8, THE COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB Section 3.—This article shall not go 
. 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | into effect unless it shall have been 
ch |ratified within seven — — wy + 
+4 1 ° | given by the Congress to the States for 
° (OUR VACATION In EUROP ratification or rejection. 
TEACHERS - 1929 - STUDENTS ArTICLE XIX 
8 . se anangae , 
" Select Sammer Toure feem = $700 | _ The fact that a citizen is a woman 
of Vacation Toursfrom - + $340 | shall be no valid reason for any State 
us Organizers Wanted. Independent Travel |f | to deny, in whole or in part, her right 
4 | to vote. 
fl 452 oo a York | Congress shall have power to make Send compen for free pictorial booklet, 
id | laws to enforce this article. onan Scone Lure of Spokane,” te 
d = = on of Commerce, Spokane, 
of ae ashington. 
. Travel in Europe — 1929 | He who helps a child helps humanity 
ra P S ‘ with an immediateness which no other wr 
. University Tours of Quality help given to human creature in any ‘ — 
r Best in LEADERSHIP ‘ other stage of human life can possibly 
4 ee ee eT UNITINS |give again.—Phillips Brooks. Street 
0. J z 
College Credit if desired Music cleanses — the wnderstending, 
. The American Institute of Educational Travel na ag it, and lifts it into a — State aaa 
" | which it would not reach if it were 
Mite. = on? 2 Seen, Se ce left to itself—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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When You Come to 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA| 


OFFICES 
ROSTON 
833 Washington 8t. 


RUFPALO 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 
420 Main St. 





as 


Land of Gorgeous Scenery Where the 
Romance of Gold Rush Days Still Lives 


Come north this summer. Cruise a thousand miles through the 
calm waters of the “Inside Passage” to Alaska—land of sky- 
piercing mountains, giant glaciers, valleys ablaze with wild- 
flowers—land of romance and gold. A delightful ten-day voyage; 
stops ashore at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway, with 


CHICAGO 
108 W. Adame St. 


CINCINNATI 
Disie _—; Bldg. 
9 BE. Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
1259 Griswold St. 


DULUTH 
W. Superior St 
KANSAS CITY 
706 Wainat St. 


ite ANGELS 8 
Grand Ave 


their quaint native homes and grotesque totem poles. “MINNEAPOLIS. 
From Skagway follow the “trail of ‘98" through the once NEW YORK 
ve. 


dreaded White Pass, across Dead Horse Gulch to Lake Bennet 
and Whitehorse; on to Dawson and Nome if time permits. See 
the “ghost towns” which stand as silent and deserted reminders 
of the Klondike gold rush. 

Make this glorious tour to Alaska over the Jasper Park-Pacific 
Route across Canada—stopover at Minaki in the Canadian 
Lake and Woods Country and at Jasper National Park in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies. 

The whole trip is one of comfort and relaxation—de luxe train 
service across the continent—palatial Canadian National 
Steamers with large airy lounges and smoke rooms—dancing 
and music—excellent cuisine, deck sports, promenades. Put 
Alaska on your program this summer. 

For information on Alaska tours—consult the nearest Canadian National office 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


ne Largest Railway System in America 


PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington Arcade 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH 

606 Park Sy a 

356 Fifth Ave. 

PORTLAND, ME 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Pacific Building 
302 Yamhill St. 
8ST. LOUIS 

314 No. Broadway 

8T, PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN_ FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. © 
901—16th St., N. W 








HOTELS 
STATIONS 


OPERATING RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE- RADIO 


ENCELLOGRAPHT 


DUPLICATOR: 


$5150 tQupPED. OLDER FREE 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY @ 
SUITE 52! ,339FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 


WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~¢@a@771 '200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


D2 you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have = opportunity to go 
ahead to a bi ition with more 
income—an wit bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 























’ Fund Funds 


You can have both, and a helpful 
= wy project besides. HOW TO 
PLA AND CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes 
the ideas, Our price on the re- 
vised and enlarged 1928 edition is 
60c postpaid. Wholesale catalog 
of School Carnival and Entertain- 
ment supplies free. 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY co. 
Department 
1273 Buchanan Street, Tepeka, Kansas 

















Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
gesting experience) are desired. 

tion gives an o} ane to 
al to beassociated wi enial 
people, and the chance to e an 
ee oe $200 to $500 a — 

orou trai is given to 

those selected ion : teed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


|}cause of its strength and fleetness it 
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Domesticated Animals 


(Continued from page 35) 
elephant, reindeer, camel, llama, and 
alpaca were domesticated. With 


beasts of burden using their greater 
energy in his behalf, man was free to 
turn his mind and strength to creative 
effort instead of being subjected to con- 
tinued drudgery. 

To-day many domesticated creatures 
are pets, which make no other definite 
contribution to mankind. Originally, 


however, they all had a_ utilitarian 
value. In the group favored as pets 
we have certain kinds of dogs, cats, 
parrots, swans, peacocks, pheasants, 
horses, goldfish, canaries, rabbits, 
pigeons, and others. 

Of all the domesticated creatures 


the dog is believed to have been the 


first to forsake its wilderness ways 
and become the companion of man. 
Groups of hunters in ancient days 


may well have been followed by packs 
of wild dogs that ran to earth the 
escaped creatures which were 
wounded by the crude weapons of 
these savage men. Should the hunt- 
ers follow the yelping canine pack, 


they would drive off the hungry dogs 
and claim the slain animal as their 
prize. The dogs would not utterly 


forsake the spot, for the odor of the 
kill would be in their nostrils, and, 
slinking about, they would close in 
for what was left after the hunters 
had taken all they wanted. Gradually, 
there developed between the man- 
hunter and the dog-hunter a spirit of 
companionship and mutual helpful- 
ness. This in time resulted in the 
dog’s taking to the fireside of its two- 
legged comrade of the chase, hence- 
forth recognizing him as master. In 
return for the warmth of the fireside 
and a portion of the results of the 
chase, the dog contributed its keener 
sense of smell, which was of value in 
following the trail of game animals. 
The dog was also keen of hearing and 
warned its master of the approach of 
danger. It contributed its compan- 
ionship, which was valuable indeed in 
the days when man’s enemies were 
legion. So long has this partnership 
endured that all peoples on the earth 
retain the dog as a faithful four- 
footed friend. 

The horse has been a valued servant 
of man for thousands of years. Be- 


has been used in war to break the 
ranks of the enemy, and in times of 
peace to carry burdens, pull the plow, 
and, in general, move loads and per- 
form tasks that require greater 
strength than man’s. 

With flocks and herds to supply his 
needs, man found it no longer neces- 
sary to lead a wandering existence, 
but was enabled to remain in the 
same spot and live in a more or less 
permanent home. Slowly he improved 
his animals, making them more suit- | 
able for the uses which he had for | 
them. If he wanted them for speed, 
he kept the swiftest; if for flesh, he 
favored the heaviest; if for milk, he 
saved out those having the greatest 
production; if for wool, those having 
the longest and finest fiber. The less 
promising ones received the least care 
and were the first to be used as food 
in time of famine, while the favored 
few were carefully tended and 
mitted to breed. Gradually there 
were evolved the improved species in 
all their variations, as we know them 
to-day. 

Whenever man found it necessary to 
migrate, whether because of changed 
climatic conditions or the presence of 
enemies, he took his domesticated com- 
panions with him, until at last many 
of them were far removed from their 
original homes. It is generally be- 
lieved that the horse originated in 
central Asia, the sheep in northern 
Africa and southern Europe, pigs in 
southeastern Asia, the goose in north- 
ern Europe, the camel in Asia, the 
elephant in India and Africa, the 
water buffalo in Asia and Africa, the 
yak in Tibet, the guinea fowl in 
western Africa, and cattle in Europe. 
The pigeon is descended from the 








rock pigeon of Europe, and the dog 
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AT LAST The SIX-IN-ONE 


SIX-COLOR PENCIL 
A REAL SENSATION 


Operating through the one barrel, this unique 
pencil writes in the 6 colors, RED, GREEN, 
BLUE, BLACK, YE LLOW and PURPLE. 
Colors instantly jnterchangeable—a mechan- 
ical marvel. A sturdily-built, practical necess- 
ity for Teachers, Supe rintende: nts, Principals, 
Students, Office Workers, Checkers, Artists, 
Clerks, Architects, c eee and all busi- 
ness and professional pe 
NLY ONE OF ITS KIND 

It is furnished with ample supply of extra 
leads. Fully om to please you or 
money "SENT | 

ENT PREPAID FO epi 31 

Share k Money-Raising P ee & 
AGENTS—Full or part time —- 
women, boys, girls. Sells on sight, anywhere, 
everywhere. Wonderful year-round seller, 
Send $1 for sample pencil and ask special 
agent’s price. 


TERRIDE SPECIALTY CO. 


Write ot 





Suite 1607-88, 104 Sth Ave., N. Y_ 








Want To Travel? 


We need a number of women with Normal 
School or colleye education to travel for us, 
The work is pleasant and pays handsomely. 
We prefer to have women who own cars as 
they are able to mal:e the most money, how- 
ever, it is not absolutely essential. 

If you are making less than $150.00 to $200.00 
a month clear, it will pay you toinvestigate, 


Mention if you own a car or not and write 


today to— 
CHRISTY, INC. 
959 Raceway, Newark, New York 















ise M row SCHOO! 
Raise Money +: Sc 
SPECIAL EASTER CANDIES No Capital Required 
ee —— everywhere are 

Per omMiINy 
* nee SAVERS WD Bylund Plan to raise 
eeded funds quickly. 
Can ly Benefit Sales and 
| you how to use, will enable 
you to raise funds, Big profit 
on best products. 


ng the well known 
other plans, which we show 
We ship you prepaid any as- 


Don’t send one cent. 
sortment of nationally advertised candies fresh from 


the factory. You keep the generous profit and 
return the balance to usin thirty days. 

Such well known candies as L hfe > Sovere, Baby Ruth, Nestle’s, 
Peters sand 7 « other r make ‘om. Everyone eats can- 
.quickly ~and as often as 
ar w . If not sat- 

sfac aa in overy respect the on ~¥ mi returned at our 
expense rite us at once for Se heel Money Plans Booklet, 


BYLUNDBROS. , Inc., WoolworthBldg. , NewYork 














TEACHER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 
An exceptional opportunity either for a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position. 
Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MONEY FOR’ You 


205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can 











TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass 


al Ligh Pay kasy sy Work 


PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS & pay oS 000s 
sell on ughs. Aine HOSIERY. LINGERIE & Seo 



















4 we turn 
cade eam cout. . Gear exty tan Gua 
FITZCHARLES vay’ Gouos co. 17 (ns hartes — Trenson, New Jo 
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N. o1r ENGRAVING Co., ore Golan Weis cream 
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The direct route to America’s 
Most Charming Vacation Land 
J 


te Minnesota 
Lakes & Woods 


Plan to spend your summer vacation in 
this land of ten thousand crystal lakes; 
thousands of miles of big woods—in the 
realm for every out-of-door sport— 
swimming, boating, tramping, fishing, 
golf, tennis. Live in a cozy furnished 
cabin or a fashionable resort hotel. And 
when you go, travel comfortably at very 
low round trip fares by Great Western. 


Send now for “Minnesota Lakes” 
folder containing complete hotel 
liste, rates and maps. 


Address: 


R. A. BISHOP, General Passenger Agent 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago 
Great Western | 


GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Official Travel Agents appointed by 


ational Education Association 
































The 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satis- 
fied guests! They are our pledge for the 
happiest summer of your life. t X 


STUDENTS APAYEL (U8 


Ye PAUL JONES 
THE ORIGINAL’ MIDDY 


Unreservedly Guaranteed 
Extra super white. Straight or sloped sides. 
Jean, $1.50. Twill, $1. Mail orders filled 
ptly. Special discounts on class orders. 

rite today for literature. 
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Colds and flu often leave the delicate membranes raw. To 
‘prove this condition, MU-COL-IZE frequently with a 
wlution of a teaspoonful of MU-COL to a glass of warm 
Water as a mouth wash, nasal douche, and gargle. 
Thousands of dentists now recommend MU-COL after 
‘tractions and for keeping the mouth and teeth in a hy- 
tienie condition. MU-COL has many uses, as explained in 
ir booklet, making it indispensable in the home. 
AGREEABLE — ECONOMICAL — 
MU-COL REFRESHING 
MOrugsists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 sizes. Or send for free sample. 
The MU-COL Compeny. 
163 E. Tupper Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
me the free testing sample. 
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from a variety of wolflike ancestors 
found the world over. 

The Western Hemisphere was, with 
the exception of the dog, singularly 
lacking in creatures which took kindly 
to domestication. In North America 
there was only the turkey, while in 
South America the llama, alpaca, 
guinea pig, and muscovy duck were 
in a more or less domesticated state 
at the time of the coming of the first 
white men. All other domesticated 
animals now found within our borders 
were introduced by the early explorers 





and colonizers. 

To-day most of us take for granted 
the contributions made by domesti- 
cated animals. 
that without their help man would not 
have attained the high state of civili- 
zation that he is enjoying at the pres- 
ent time. 

—_—>—_—_ 


Making a Window Transpar- 
ency from Health Posters 
(See pages 36-87) 

These designs may be used for a win- 
dow transparency. 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 


longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 


It is evident, however, | 


From heavy con- | 





over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- 


page design so that the printed picture | 


shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any need- 
ed details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
ture is between the two. Use the re- 
maining two frames for the other 
full-page design. 


——>___ 


Kites for March Winds 
(Continued from page 48)- 


of bamboo from a piece of fish pole. 
Heat an iron and hold the bamboo on 
the curved side until it takes the 
shape desired. Then tie it to the ends 
of the sticks as shown in the drawing. 
Attach the bridle to the ends of the 
sticks, by threading it through holes 
carefully punched in the paper. The 
kite string is then tied to the bridle, 
as shown in Figure 1. This kite re- 
quires a tail to prevent it from diving. 
The tail may be made by tying strips 
of cloth together with a bunch of! 
grass or weeds at the end as a weight. 
The adjustment of the bridle and 
length and weight of the tail requires 
experimenting and cannot be deter- 
mined before trial flights are made, 

The kite shown in Figure 6 does not 
require a tail. The construction is 
somewhat like that of the kite shown 
in Figure 1. 








The cross stick, AB, is bowed about 
5% inches. This means that the stick | 
is bent back and a strong string tied 
from A to B, across the back of the 
kite, to hold the stick in this position. 
The stick is bent so that the distance 
from the center of the kite to the 
string measures about 5% inches. 

An airplane kite is shown in Figure 
3. This kite is a form of box kite, and | 
when it is high up in the air, it looks| 
like an airplane. It requires consid- 
erable skill to build and fly this kite. 
Figure 4 shows the framework of the 
kite, and Figure 5 a front view of the 
framework, which is built by gluing, 
wiring, and binding the joints with 
heavy thread. The front edge of the 
plane is bowed. Strings at X form 
the frames to which to attach the 
paper. If the kite does not balance 
properly in flying, little weights made 
of lead or pebbles can be tied to the 
frame. 

A string-winder (Figure 7) for the 
kite string can be made from thin| 
wood. Lay out the form of the string- 
winder with a rule, a square, and a 
pencil compass, and cut to line with a 
coping saw. hole may be made 
with a small drill in the place for the 
opening for the hand, and the coping 





saw blade may then be inserted in the| 
hole to start the cutting. Sandpaper) 
the edges and round them slightly so 
that there will be no rough spots on! 
which the string will catch. 


Vacation 


The public golf 
course at Lincoin 
Park, San Fran- 
cisco, overlooks 
the Golden Gate. 


In the back of many people’s 
mind is the thought:“Some day I 
would like to live in California.” 


In the meanwhile, why not see 
California? Why not make a sum- 
mer trip, while the highways are 
gay with holiday travelers and the 
railroad excursion rates are low? 
This is a state of immense variety. 


Eight hundred miles of it lies 
along the sea—a distance as far as 
from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
Its two mighty mountain ranges 
contain streams stocked with 
trout; thousands of square miles 
of national forest for camping; five 
national parks. The cities, the ho- 
tels and resorts, and the radiant 
agricultural valleys are knit to- 
gether by scenic rail lines and 
smooth motor highways. 


Here is every climate; golf and 
all outdoor sports; and somewhere 
—who knows?—the personal 
opportunity which you have 
dreamed about, and which will 
perhaps let you live permanently 
here “where life is better.” 








in the land_ where. some 
day you may live 





CALIFORNIA 


To make the utmost of your far 
western vacation, buy your ticket, 
book your passage, don your hel- 
met or turn your front fenders for 


San Francisco 


Central gateway to the whole 
Pacific Coast vacationland. This 
is America’s coolest summer city 
(average summer temperature 
59°, and no rain), and is one of the 
holiday cities of the world. 


Here is the largest Chinatown 
outside of China, quarters where 
English is almost never heard; gay 
theatres and restaurants, pictur- 
esque hills; smart shops; summer 
symphonies; and two great uni- 
versities offering summer courses, 
San Francisco is the business 
capital of the west. 


Let Californians Inc.,anon-prof- 
it organization, send you a sump- 
tuously illustrated travel book of 
32 pages, describing San Fran- 
cisco’s haunts and scenes, and the 
California vacationland. It is free. 


BETTER» 






CALIFORNIANS INC, 
Dept. 2103 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 


“California Vacations,” to 








You may send the free travel book, 
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“I pon’? have much money to 
spend on clothes, but I am always 
well-dressed because ] can make 
any dress I want for a third or 
& half of store prices. 

“I'm not afraid to cut into even 


the most expensive materials, be 
cause I know everything is going 
to turn out right. My clothes are 
smart and stylish because the Wo- 
man’s Institute has taught me how 


to design, cut, fit and finish.’’ 


Write for Free Dressmaking 
Magazine 


Mail the coupon today for hand- 
some 32-page Free Booklet, ““Mak- 
ing Reautiful Clothes,”’ and a FREE 
copy of ‘Fashion Service,”” the 
dressmaking magazine of the Wo- 
man's Institute. Prove to yourself 
how easily and quickly you can 
learn to make smart, stylish clothes 
for 1-2 to 1-3 the usual cost and 
earn $20 to $40 a week at home 
besides. 

eCeFC Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
| booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes,” and a free copy l 
| of “Fashion Serviee.”” L am most interested in— 
Home Dressmaking © Millinery ] 
| Professional Dressmaking () Cooking | 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) ] 


— eee ee eee ee 


Get this FREE 





Gladiolus Book 









A. E. Kuwperp is the world’s 
“best known originator and grower 
of Gladioli. His FREE book 
tells how you can grow Gladioli 
successfully, describes hundreds 
of his best varieties, illustrates 
43 in colors and introduces 63 
new varieties. Buy from him 
and be sure of the finest Glad- 
ioli in your neighborhood. Use 
coupon. 





A. BE. KUNDERD 
185 Lincoin Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus book. 
Name — 
OE 
— State 























Picture Study—‘“Spring” 
(Continued from page 32) 


quite overcome, and Pére Corot ex- 
claimed, “We must increase Camille’s 
allowance now!” ; 

Gradually, public opinion set its 
seal of approval on his work. He was 
made an officer of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and elected through a period of 
several years to be one of the judges 
of the Salon exhibitions. Much to his 
amusement, his pictures began to sell, 
at what seemed to him fabulous sums. 
In 1874 his many friends presented 
him with a gold medal in token of 
their love and appreciation. Of the 
Barbizon group, the first modern school 
of landscape painting, Corot is one of 
the most important and surely the 
most lovable. 





Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 27) 


period Jefferson was absent much of 
the time. His law practice necessitated 
his going from one court town to an- 
other, and his duties in the House of 
Burgesses kept him in Williamsburg 
during its sessions. During one of 
these absences, in 1770, Shadwell 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 
Jefferson’s mother, brother, and sister 
established their home‘in an overseer’s 
house, but Jefferson climbed his moun- 
tain and took up his quarters in a one- 
room brick house which had just been 
completed. 

On January 1, 1772, Jefferson mar- 
ried Martha Wayles Skelton. Imme- 
diately after their marriage, they set 
out for Monticello, more than one hun- 
dred miles away. There in the little 
one-room brick house in which the 
groom had been living they lived while 
work was carried forward on the 
grounds and mansion. 

Albemarle County continued to send 
Jefferson to represent its interests in 
the House of Burgesses. When the 
royal governor dissolved the House and 
Virginia called her first revolutionary 
convention, Jefferson was selected as a 
member. Though prevented by illness 
from attending, he prepared instruc- 
tions for those who should be chosen 
by Virginia to serve in the proposed 
Continental Congress. These instruc- 
tions were so clear in regard to the 
rights of the colonists that they stirred 
the patriotism of the people to fever 
heat throughout the country. They 
contained the ideas and principles later 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In England these instruc- 
tions were published under the title, 
“A Summary View of the Rights of 
British America.” They caused Par- 
liament to pass a Bill of Attainder 
against Jefferson, carrying with it the 
penalty for treason in the event of his 
capture. 

n March, 1775, Jefferson was elected 
a member of the Second Virginia Con- 
vention. This convention chose him as 
one of seven representatives in the 
Continental Congress. The others were 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Edmund Pendleton, Richard Henry 
see. | ear Harrison, and Richard 

and. 
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Visiting the 
Spanish 
Americas’ 


CALIFORNIA 
350, NEW YORK 


ONE WAY WATER HIS YEAR! A vacation to remember always. The 
“Route of Romance” offers days of unalloyed joy at sea 
ONE WAY RAIL 


and interesting visits ashore. You will visit two ports 





> in Colombia, S.A., spend two and one half days at the 
Colombia Panama Canal, call at Nicaragua, see the capitals of Guate- 
mala and El Salvador and Mazatlan, Mexico. Havana is 

Panama included eastbound. 


From your home town at main line points and back, including meals 
and bed on steamer, first class and first class railroad transportation. 
Return by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache 
Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite; slight additional cost 
via Portland, Seattle, Vancouver or the Canadian Rockies. A cruise 
ship leaves every two weeks from New York or San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 


$250 up— One Way Water 


Send 50c, coin or postage stamps, for a humorous 
map of Central America, suitable for framing. 


PANAMA MALL S. 5S. CO. 


2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 


Canal 
Nicaragua 


Salvador 
Guatemala 


Mexico 
Havana 


(EAST BOUND) _ 
For Teachers 


Instructor P lan Books of All Grades 


Three Volumes: [—Autumn Plans; 
1l—Winter Plans; I1I—Spring Plans 

Each of these three volumes presents 4 
great variety of seasonable teaching plans 
(with an abundance of material for carrying 
them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Liter- 
ature and Language, Nature Study, Picture 
Study, Plays and Exercises, Poems, Projects, 
Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material have been prepared 
by many teaching specialists of high stand- 
ing in the branches represented. The selec- 
tion, arrangement and editing have been done 
by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable 
feature. Not only is the text profusely illus 
trated throughout but there are also a large 
number of designs and patterns for sea! 
work, construction work, paper cutouts, po 
ters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and man) 
pictures in the sections on Nature Study. 


10 Hanover Square, 
New York. 








3 Volumes 
Totaling 
672 Pages 












Price, set of three vols. $ 3.60 
complete, postpaid - - a 

: Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60) Both $ 40 
Fall Cloth Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00) Only  *— 


Binding Order Now and Pay April 15th 


— ee 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. a 


[ease ovese (x) C] Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
st right tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


to 
a 
—_ C] Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
Sects gad the tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or eX- 
‘ tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 





Date 





Place cross (X) in one ofthe squares |_| I am enclosing payment herewith. 





Mai 











as topayment. so ons |_] I agree to pay not later than April 15, 1929. 


Name — 





Post Office 
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splendid ancient cities. 


James Boring’s Second Annual 
North Cape Cruise sails from New 
York June 29, 1929 on the spec- 
ially chartered White Star Trans- 
atlantic liner “Calgaric”’. 

The entire trip may be made in 
38 days. However, if you wish, 
you may remain in Europe with 
the best part of the summer still 
ahead of you. Membership in the 
cruise includes stop-over steamship 
ticket. The itinerary includes the 
most convenient ports of call from 


‘Nevt Summer crvist FROM 


NEW YORK. EUROPE via 
MEDNIGHT SUN LARD 


on the specially chartered White 
Star Transatlantic Liner “Calgaric” 


KE the picturesque route to Europe this summer. 
from your year’s work by leisurely cruising among the mystic 
realms where the North Cape rises from the top of the world ... 
and Viking haunts bask in the Midnight Sun. . 
tain meet in rugged fjords . . 


Sails which to continue travel in Europe. 

June 29th All travel details handled en route 

f by a staff of American cruise spec- 

or ialists. Membership strictly lim- 

38 Days to ited to 480. Rates, $550 up, first 

15 Ports-in class only, cover every necessary 

ICELAND expense, including shore trips and 
stop-over home-bound tickets. 

NORWAY Enjoy this unusual, restful and 

SWEDEN a a orange = If ae are 

planning to travel or study in 

DENMARK Europe, come by this seaway of 

SCOTLAND _ scenic splendor. 


Fifth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, visiting every country 
on the great inland sea, sails from New York Feb. 15, 1930 on 
the specially chartered White Star Liner S. S. “Calgaric.” 


Inquire of your local agent or Dept. N-478 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE,Inc. 
7930 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


. lands wild and majestic, crowned with 





Rest completely 


. and seas and moun- 








Public duties required so much of his 
time that Jefferson gave up his lucra- 
tive law practice in 1774, turning his 
clients over to Edmund Pendleton. Dur- 
ing his seven years’ practice he had 
made considerable money. His fee 
books show that during the last year of 
his practice he made more than two 
thousand pounds. His wife’s father 
died in 1773, and her share of the es- 
tate was, as Jefferson stated, “about 
equal to my own patrimony and conse- 
quently doubled the ease of our circum- 
stances.” 

In May, 1776, Jefferson left Monticello 
for the Second Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia. On June 10 a committee, 
composed of Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Adams, Roger 
Sherman, and R. R. Livingston, was ap- 
pointed to draw up a Declaration of In- 
dependence. The other members of 
the committee unanimously requested 
Jefferson to write the document, be- 
cause, as John Adams said, “writings 
of his were handed about remarkable 
for the peculiar felicity of expression.” 
Jefferson retired to his rooms in Ben 
Randall’s house, which then stood in a 
field near where Market and Seventh 
Streets are now located. There on his 
small portable desk he wrote the 

laration of Independence. It was 
adopted by the Congress with but a 
ew minor changes in phraseology. 
Jefferson was then only thirty-three 
years of age. 

In September, 1776, he resigned from 
the Congress, and returned to Virginia 
to serve in the state legislature. There 
Were many laws he desired enacted in 
Virginia, and he was able to push most 
of them through. The whole Virginia 
Code bore the impress of his mind. 

On June 1, 1779, Jefferson was in- 
augurated governor of Virginia, and 
served for two terms. In the spring of 
1781, the British made a raid into Al- 

marle County with the intention of 
capturing the governor and the legis- 
lature. Jefferson was warned barely in 
time to escape, and seven members of 
the legislature were captured. 

In May, 1784, Jefferson was made 


Minister Plenipotentiary to France, to Mpg, 
serve jointly with Franklin and Adams. oy) 
Soon after his arrival in France he was 
made sole plenipotentiary. Count de 
Vergennes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, said to him: “You replace M. 
Franklin, I hear.” Jefferson replied, 
“No, monsieur, I succeed. No one can 
replace him.” 

Jefferson remained in Europe as 
minister to France until the fall of 
1789. On his way home he received a 
letter from Washington inviting him to 
become Secretary of State. He ac- 
cepted in February, 1790, and remained 
in the Cabinet until January 1, 1794. 
During this time Jefferson frequently 
came into conflict with Hamilton, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury. They 
were then emerging as leaders of the 
two great groups of political thought 
in the United States—Jefferson the 
foremost exponent of enlarged state | 
sovereignty and local self-government, 
and Hamilton the fervent advocate of a 
strong national sovereignty and an 
expansive federal government. 

Jefferson returned’ to his beloved 








mountain early in 1795, determined to 
spend the remainder of his life in quiet 
seclusion. The country, however, clam- 
ored for him as a leader of his party, 
and in 1796 he was a candidate for 
president. John Adams was his oppo- 
nent. The contest was close, but Adams 
was elected. At that time the second 
highest candidate for president became 
vice-president. Jefferson served there- 
fore during the administration of John 
Adams. Jefferson was chosen president 
in the election of 1800, and four years 
later re-elected for another term. His 
|most important act as president was 
the purchase of the Louisiana territory 
from France. 

Jefferson returned to Monticello at 
the close of his second term greatly im- 
etal He was never able to pull 

imself free of debts contracted during 
the many years he served his country, 
and died poor. Shortly after his death 
all his property passed out of the pos- 
session of his family. Monticello has 
recently been purchased for the public, | 











Sell 





We Guarantee You——In Writing 
$360.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 for 60 Days’ Work—— 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two smail children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 
courage. 

“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed 
to me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition 
and ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into busi- 


ness for myself. 
Ideal Vacation Work 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for twelve years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as 
I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. [ 
find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh 
air. Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then 
too, it is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself 
and are your own time keeper. 
“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. ‘They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 
worthy organization.” 

(Signed) Mrs, Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 
independent, to earn, do things, go places, and have! 


We supply the necessary equipment, training, cooperation, help and advice 
and ask only your time and loyalty in return for a generous recompense. 
For instance, Mrs. Alice Willey whose letter appears above, in 90 days 


earned $2864.70. This is an average of $31.83 per day. 


We f nnn you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 yp Ay $210 for 
60 is’ work. 


We pay your raliroad fare. Nothing y about this 

offer. Our organization has a reputation 
of fourteen years’ standing to meintain. 
Our product is the best of its kind. Use 
this coupon. 














' Educators Association, 
| 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


: Gentlemen: 

! You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 
ladies who have traveled and made money as representa- 

: tives of the Educators Association. 

: Name 


: Address 
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‘} Traveling EastorWest £: 


t 
Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie on board one of the palatial A 
C &B Line Steamers 


These magnificent floating hotels afford all the joy of 
ocean travel. Beautiful scenery, large, comfortable state- 
rooms, luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining 
room service and courteous attendants. 

Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles and 
miles of congested roadway. 


Cleveland and Buffalo Division 


Each way, every night, —y at 9:00 p. m., arriving at 
7:30 a.m. (East. Stand. Time), May 1st to November 15th. 

NEW C &B TRIANGLE TOUR CLEVELAND & PORT STANLEY, DIV. 
Leave Cleveland, either route, returningon opposite Daily service, leaving Cleveland, 12:00 midnight, 
route. See the most picturesque sections of Cana arriving Port Stanley, 5:30 a. m.; leave Port Stanley, 


ludi the Falls, with th f - 
—~ ~ oe I TRI ANGLE TOUR AND ALL EX. 4:00 p. m., arriving Cleveland, 9:30 p. m. (Eastern 
Standard Time) June 29th to September 8th. 









PENSE TOUR RATES ON REQUEST. 


Connections at Buffalo and Port Stanley for Canadian and Eastern Points. 
Connections at Cleveland for Point, Put-in-Bay, Detroit and points west. 


THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 
:: Cleveland, Ohio 


East 9th Street Pier 













New Low Fares ~“f en NOAGAES FAS | FALS/. New Low Fares 
between Cleveland ‘= ———— between Cleveland 
and Pt. Stanley,Can. and Buffalo 


$3.00 one way 
$5.00 round crip 


Autos carried $4.50 up 


$4.50 one way , 
$8.50 round trip: 
Autos carried $6.50 up 





Daily excursions from 
Cleveland to Point 
and Put-in-Bay. 

June 9th, to September 2nd 














In England’s Wonderland 


The breath-taking 
beauty of the 
English Lakes has 
been made famous 
by poets whose 
names are known 
throughout the 
world. The haunts 
they loved are still 
to beseen in aregion 
that has lost none 
of its beauty with the passage of ycars. 

Make a tour of the Lake District and recapture 
the spirit of these famous men. isit 
Wordsworth’s seat at Rydal. .. Brantwood where 
Ruskin lived for thirty years and Coniston where 
he is buried. Then there is Grasmere, with its 
Wishing Gate, full of associations with 
Wordsworth, with Coleridge, with de Quincey, 
and with Matthew Arnold. To these places and 
to many others full of precious memories, the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway will 
take you speedily and in great comfort. 


L M 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. OF GREAT BRITAIN 





IMustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. A-75), London Midland 
and Scottish Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Or from any L M S agent, Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 
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so that it might be made into a patri- 
otic shrine similar to Mount Vernon. 

Jefferson’s last great work was the 
organization and building of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville. 
He was the architect of its buildings, 
planned its course of studies, and was 
the first rector. While it was being 
constructed, he rode over almost every 
day to observe its progress, and when 
he could not visit the site he watched 
the builders through his telescope from 
the crest of Monticello. 

Thomas Jefferson died July 4, 1826, 
and was buried at Monticello. The in- 
scription on his tomb, written by him- 
self, is as follows: “Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
laration of American Independence, 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University 
of Virginia.” 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 47) 


take about twenty minutes. Drain, 
turn into a strainer, and run cold 
water through it. 

Melt the butter in the top part of a 
double boiler. Add the onions, which 
have been chopped or cut fine, and cook 
them directly over the fire until they 
are soft. Cool the cooked onions a 
little, stir in the flour and combine 
well. Open the cans of tomatoes and 
add them. Stir the mixture and bring 
it to the boiling point. Add one table- 
spoon of salt. Add the cooked 
spaghetti, and place the mixture over 
the bottom part of the double boiler. 

Fry the meat in a frying pan, stir- 
ring to break it up in small pieces. As 
soon as the meat is brown, add it to 
the mixture in the double boiler. Add 
the cheese, which has been grated, and 
let the mixture cook about forty-five 
minutes. Taste; serve. (Standing 
will not deteriorate this product.) 





PINEAPPLE, APPLE, AND CELERY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
2 large heads lettuce 
1 No. 3 can sliced pineapple 
2 large stalks celery 
8 large apples 
1% cups mayonnaise or boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 
1 can opener 

1 bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Wash the lettuce and drain it. Wrap 
it in a clean towel and put it in a cool 
place to crisp. Open the can of pine- 
apple, let it drain, and cut the pine- 
apple in small pieces. Wash the celery 
and dice it. Peel the apples. (If the 
apples have red skin, it may be left on.) 
Remove the cores and dice the apples. 
Combine the pineapple, celery, and 
apple. Shred the lettuce and place a 
portion of it on each plate. Add the 
fruit and celery and put one tablespoon 
of mayonnaise or salad dressing over 
it. Serve. 


BAKED CUSTARD 


(Twenty portions of one cup of custard 
each) 


Recipe 


2% quarts milk 
10 eggs 

2 cups sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
A little nutmeg 


Utensila Needed 


1 four-quart double boiler 

1 bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

20 custard cups 

1 nutmeg grater 

1 large dripping pan, or several baking 
dishes. 


Heat the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the eggs, sugar, and salt in a bowl 
and add it to the heated milk. Add the 
vanilla. Pour the mixture into custard 
cups.. Grate a little nutmeg over the 
top of each cup. Place the cups in a 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 


(350 TITLES) 


HIS is the most extended and complete series 

of this class of books published, It con. 
tains, in addition to many standard and accepted 
classics, a large number of books specially pre. 
pared by competent writers for use as supple. 
mentary readers. The subjects include Fables 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His. 
tery, Geography, Literature, ete. The books 
have 82 or more pages each; are well printed 
on high grade book paper and substantially 
bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many 
are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong 


Pans Civers 10 Cents Per Copy 


enwle , 15 Cents Per Copy 


20% Discount on 25 or More Copies, 
Order by Number Specifying Binding Desired. 


Some of the Titles for Each Grade 
(Complete List of 350 Titles on request) 


FIRST GRADE 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
82 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
$29 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 10 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 

83 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
88 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
330 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
61 Story of Flax—Mayne 
63 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
And 43 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
656 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
16 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
263 The Sky Fam!ly—Denton 
275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 

And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—lIrving 
22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee 
264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 


SEVENTH GRADE 

18 The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames ’ 
260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilit 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heil 

And 27 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
127 Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
205 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


And 22 other titles for this grade 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO: 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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© Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves::-- 


and counteract ill effects 
caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 


science devised this most 
refreshing drink. It adds an 
unusually delicious tang 
to any flavor fruit syrup. 
You’ll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Jlcid 


Phosphate 








8 
AT ALL pRuGGISTS 








RENEWS ‘STRENGTH 


Those who are out of strength, 
susceptible to bronchitis, 
winter colds or coughs, ought 
to build resistance with 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


It is the effective and pleasant 
way to absorb the virtues of 
health-building, vitamin- 
tich cod-liver oil. 

“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 


illustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 24-63 














Play “AT ONCE” with the 
SONG-0-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will furn- 
ish music for your school band and enter- 
tainments throughout the schoo! year. 
Without practice or study —without 
musical training whatever—children can 
produce fine orchestra! effects on these 
wonder instruments. 
Hundreds of successful pupl!l bands attest 
to the pepuley of Tene quickly played 





cornets, > . 

The children will gnioy it, You will find itan 
excellent way todevelop their musical sense, 
Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE band. 

rite today for catalogue; inexpensive, 

70¢ to $3.26 each. 














The Sonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
& DIET 


FREE HEALTH st 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with 
diet (food disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or 
Yellow Skin, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall-Troubles 
(GALL-STONES), Constipation or Auto-Intoxi- 
tation. Sent free upon request. Address 
UNGER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Dept. C-44, 22 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Uniform Dresses, Aprons, Apronolas, 
for teachers and students. Designed 
by Ferdnand, styled by Hellman. 


Ng Write today! 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., $3,32FT! BALTIMORE 
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pan of warm water and bake the 
custard in a slow oven until it is firm. 
Test the custard by inserting in it a 
pointed paring knife. If the knife 
comes out without milk adhering to it, 
the custard is done. Remove the cups 
from the pan of water and cool them. 
Serve the custard in the cup in which 
it was baked. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menus: 

One cup vegetable soup, about 200 
calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup pears (one-half canned 
pear and some juice), about 35 calo- 
ries. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scrambled eggs, 
about 158 calories. 

One-third cup plums (three plums 
and some juice), about 75 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of corn 
soup, about 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup creole spaghetti, 
about 190 calories. 

One-half cup apple, celery, and pine- 
apple salad, about 130 calories. 

One custard tup baked custard, 
about 170 calories. 

ee 


The Song Sparrow 
(Continued from page 38) 


the breast, forming a dark blotch in the 
center.” 

Thereafter the song sparrow was a 
frequent visitor. He ate in friendly 
companionship with other song spar- 
rows, chickadees, and _slate-colored 
juncos, and as the spring advanced 
became tamer and more musical. 

The winter birds departed, but a 
pair of song sparrows stayed, and 
chirped and hopped about the yard in 
the most sociable manner. In early 
summer Josephine made a thrilling 
discovery. 

“They’re building a nest!” she told 
the others. “Right in the currant 
bushes, at the back, close to the fence. 
The dear little things! I’m glad we 
have no cat to disturb them.” 

Soft grasses were woven into a 
neat little nest, and in time four bluish 
eggs, spotted with brown, appeared. 
The young people, watching their 
chance when both birds were away—- 
which happened for only a few minutes 
at a time—pushed aside the new 
green leaves to peep into the tiny 
home. 

Long days of brooding followed. 
The sparrow’s tender little song, 
sweet and flutelike, might be heard at 
early dawn when dewdrops twinkled 
like gems on the currant bushes, in the 
heat of noon, or as the shades of 
twilight fell. 

Then, “There is news in Sparrowville 
to-day,” announced Grace. “Both birds 
are carrying insects to the nest.” 

Such a quantity of food it took for 
the yawning mouths of those four un- 
lovely, featherless nestlings. There 
was less time for singing now. 

The young birds throve, their soft 
little feathers growing with amazing 
rapidity. No wonder they were 
ravenous! But one sad day there was 
a startled cry from the back yard. 

“The sparrows! What’s happening 
to them?” cried Grace, and she and 
Josephine ran out to the yard. 

Albert was there before them, and 
they were just in time to see him rush 
through the gateway in pursuit of a 
gray cat who held something in her 
mouth, 

“Oh, the baby sparrows!” 
Josephine. 

A piteous “Eep, eep!” sounded from 
the currant bushes. 

Down on their knees in the corner 
went the girls, exploring. They 
found a torn-down, ruined nest, and 
on the ground one forlorn sparrow 
baby, voicing his terror in that pierc- 
ing “Eep, eep!” 

“The old birds were away, .after 
food!” mourned Josephine, while Grace 
took the nestling gently between her 
palms and crooned tender endear- 
ments. 

Albert came back, red-faced and 
angry. The cat had eluded him, go- 


wailed 
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ealization in stone of dreamlike beau: 


| ty, proud castles and picturesque ruins 
| crown Germany's wooded hills and rocky 
| peaks, and Romance. floats her banner 
| from their ancient towers. As you stroll 


mance of the past 





through dark massive gates, the glory, 


rise from 


Ww th famous coats of arms, 


tured balconies) Ramparts; battle scarred 
towers, ancient weapons, frescoes in mag- 


nificent halls and curious trophies tell 


wonderful tales of love or noble friend- 
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ship, of heroic deeds and glorious fights. 
Each castle has enchanting legends, in- 
spirations for ihe world’s sublimest poetry. 
(Serman casfles revive and reveal more 
of the past than all wriflen history. You 


live history when traveling in Germany. 
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ruising 


A era lake 


Seocmten Bay 
0,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise ietesieetiaaliamaat beauti- 
ful mtg — the entire length and return of lakes 
uron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery en route. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
<a ., nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
*. th \ bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
SS oo a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
==§ dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze i in wonder at 
@ NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600.00 00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U.S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize ; 6th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each, Here is yourgreat opportunity toenter the Contest and write a successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


Deer magnificent sister steamships, North A American and South American—passenger 
service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 

Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light: beds have finest mattresses 
and springs, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pleas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” D the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities a There are pleasures for old and young. The 
Saeedenen the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising — 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 


~—e bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
Buff alo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


“aa or write for pamphies at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Duluth & Georgian Bay 


16W. Aden Spo Noce WE BROWN a 


13 S. Division St., Buffalo, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ing in through the broken pane of a 
cellar window. 

“There’s only one bird left of the 
four,” said Josephine. “What shall 
we do with it? We must neither take 
it away from the old birds nor leave 
it where the cat can get it!” 

“There comes the mother, now!” 
said Albert. “Put the little bird on 
the ground, and while she feeds it 
we'll watch for the cat.” 

The father sparrow came, _ too. 
There were distressed cries and flut- 
terings of wings when their loss was 
discovered, but after a moment, they 
fed their remaining child. 

In the meantime Grace had run into 
the house, and now came out, bring- 
ing an old bird cage. They put some) 
grass on the floor of the cage, and | 
gently placed the baby bird inside, 
though the sparrow parents showed 
plainly their distress at the proceed- 
ing. Then the cage, its door fastened 
open, was hung from a branch of the 
maple tree close by. 

“Now we'll go into the house, and I 
trust the birds will soon feel better. 
At any rate, the cat can’t get the poor 
baby!” said Grace. 

The sparrows transferred their at- 
tention from the torn nest to the open 
cage, and continued the cares of par- 
enthood. Then, one day, Josephine 
found the cage empty. The birds had| 
flown, and remembering, perhaps, the 
marauding cat, never came again. 








Typical Assembly Programs 
for the Auditorium 
(Continued from page 34) 


4. What princess was chased by 
goblins? 

5. What wooden boy became real? 

6. Who lived in the greenwood? 

7. Who had a magic lamp? 

8. Who lost a glass slipper? 

9. Who slept for twenty years? 

10. Who was Tom Sawyer’s best 
friend? 

11. Who shot an apple from his son’s 
head? 


'spigots comes a musical patter. 


‘in March. 
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12. Which knight saw the Holy Grail 
always? 
. 13. Who chased the rats from Hame- 
in? 
14. Who persuaded his friend to 
whitewash the fence? 
15. What pirate had a wooden leg? 
16. Who was cast into the lions’ den? 
17. What shepherd boy became king? 
18. Who was the god of mischief? 
19. Who lost his magic hammer? 
20. What Indian boy lived by Git- 
chee Gumee? 
21. What princess lived with dwarfs? 
22. Who was Laughing Water? 
23. Who won a pair of silver skates? 
24. Who was chased by the headless 


horseman? 
—_—_—_a————_ 


March, the Wakening Moon 


(Continued from page 44) 


when spring arrives. Many birds of 
passage stop on their way home, and we 
may see them feeding and resting, as 
they proceed to their nesting sites in 
the far North. 

Sap is running in the maple groves. 
From pails hung beneath dripping 
In the 
maple-sugar camps in spring great 
kettles seethe and bubble and boil, and 
pans of snow are taken to be indented 
with little pools and lakes of thick 
sirup which presently will turn into 
luscious soft maple wax. 

In March of the Wakening Moon per- 
haps it will be best to fare forth in 
quest of adventure instead of hugging 
the fireside. A tramp in the woods will 
show you what Mother Nature’s chil- 
dren are doing. To find the first he- 
patica or bloodroot or arbutus as it 


| blooms delicately in the cold air, to 


see the mourning cloak on its spring 
ramble, to surprise the chipmunk or 


| the bee, or to listen to a frogs’ chorus 


—all these are pleasures to be enjoyed 
There are many other 
things that await your discovery. 
Trees, birds, wild flowers, and all the 
| wood folk invite you to come among 
them. 

March is a month of great excite- 





ee something new 


in NEW ENGLAND 


ISTORIC landmarks, famous since 

Colonial days, add mellowness to New 
England’s charms. Scenic beauty such as you 
will find nowhere else in America thrills 
with its splendor. Sandy beaches, rockbound 
coast, blue ocean stretching beyond soft ho- 
rizons; island-dotted lakes, and peaceful 
ponds nestling in sunlit valleys; green foot- 
hills and rugged mountains — all these pro- 
vide infinite variety of things to do and see. 
Fine hotels, quaint old-fashioned farm- 
houses, inns with historic backgrounds, 
camps by lake and stream, offer New England 
hospitality. Golf, swimming, boating, riding 
— whatever you can do anywhere you can 
do in New England. Come this year to the 


Summer Playground of the Nation. 


BOSTON and MAINE 


mores Railroad 
Write for Booklets, 


maps and illustrated literature descriptive of the scenic, historic 
and recreational attractions of New England. Address W. O. 
Wright, Gen. Pass. Agent, Desk B, North Station, Boston, Mass. 


Those who 
Summer abroad will Winter 


n BERMUDA 








travel. 


FARES FROM 


34 Whitehall St. 








A new American fancy, this winter siesta in Bermuda... and the 
48 hours each way. Enjoyed equally by habitues of the great oceall 
liners and those who are getting their first taste of Transatlantic 
A sailing every Wednesday and Saturday on the new 
20,000 ton motorship “‘Bermuda”’ and the famous “Fort Victoria.” 


ROUND TRIP *70 


Inclusive Rates 
on Application 


FURNESS 


Beunuda Line 


or any Authorized Agent 


565 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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ment for the nature-lover. With the 
mounting sun and the equalization of 
the days and nights on the twenty-first, 
spring is really at hand. Like the in- 
habitants of the holes, hollows, and hid- 
ing places, it comes out of its winter 
jthargy. In spite of the blasts of 
Boreas, the ravages of the Storm King, 
and the tricks of Jack Frost, it has 
pen lurking just around the corner. 
In March, if we but look. we shall see 
Spring smiling at us again. 
> 


Stories about Books 
(Continued from page 31) 


that he was right. Many of Swift’s 
articles were published as pamphlets. 
He worked very hard to aid the party 
in which he believed—the Tory party 
—and he was so powerful that he 
helped to bring to an end a war that 
had dragged along for many weary 
year's. 

Why was Jonathan Swift not hap- 
pier? To most people he seemed a 
very great man, but he was not satis- 
fed. He saw men whom he knew to 
be far less clever than himself given 
more important positions. To be sure, 
he had been made Dean of St. Patrick’s 
at Dublin, but that was not honor 
mough, he thought. He longed to be a 
Bishop, at least, but for iaany reasons, 
perhaps chiefly because of his sarcastic 
tongue and his faculty for offending 
people, he was not given the office. 
Then, to make bad matters worse, 
Queen Anne, successor to William 
ad Mary, died, and the Tory party, 
tht Swift had served so many years, 
went out of power. Feeling very ill- 
wed, he went back to Ireland. There 
te was able to do a great deal to help 
the Irish, and he became a person of 
great consequence in the country of his 
birth, but all the time in the depths 
of his heart he was nursing his griev- 
ances, 

You will wonder what all this has 
to do with Gulliver’s Travels, but we 
shall come to that presently. Swift 
gew more and more bitter. To work 
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off his feelings he began to write a 
book. Through the story he could 
poke fun at the people he did not like 
—and there were a great many people 
whom Swift did not like. e could 
show also that he thought that some of 
the ways of the English, especially 
their ways of governing themselves, 
were very foolish. 

The rosy-cheeked, bewigged gentle- 
man, in his long-skirted coat and 
buckled shoes, as well as the other 
people who eagerly read Gulliver’s 
Travels when it was first published, 
could easily guess what people and 
what customs Jonathan Swift was 
ridiculing. A great lady of the time, 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, re- 
marked to a friend, “Tell him (Swift) 
it is the most accurate account of 
kings, ministers, bishops, and courts 
of justice that it is possible to be 
writ.” You can imagine what a com- 
motion the book created. 

As time went on, readers cared less 
and less for the meaning Swift put 
into his work and more and more for 
the story. -He told his tale so well, so 
simply, and so clearly; he made each 
one of the wonders of Gulliver’s 
adventures seem so real, that children 
claimed “Gulliver” for their own. 

It may interest you to watch for 
Swift’s real meaning as he makes 
Gulliver talk with the inhabitants of 
the strange countries he visited. In 
Gulliver’s conversation with the King 
of Brobdingnag, you will see what the 
Dean thought of war. When Gulliver 
offers to show the King how to make 
gunpowder which will destroy all his 
enemies, the King is horrified that 
such a “grovelling insect,” as he calls 
Gulliver, could think calmly of caus- 
ing so much bloodshed. A little later 
you can see Swift’s idea of a good 
government in the words of the same 
King, who “confined the knowledge 
of governing within very narrow 
bounds; to common sense and reason, 
to justice and lenity,” and who “gave 
it of his opinion that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades 
of grass grow upon a spot where only 
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ULTRA-VIOLET SUN RAYS, so beneficial 
in restoring health and energy, exert their 
full effect in its pure air—water-washed by 
three Great Lakes and scented with the 
breath of pines. 

HISTORIC ATTRACTIONS —old Dutch set- 
tlements, Indian monuments, places made 
famous by LaSalle and Marquette offer 
interesting sightseeing trips. 

SUMMER FUN-—bathing, boating, dancing 

and wide variety of sports, Fin- 

est beaches in the world. 

Modern hotels everywhere. Eas- 


Mt.Baker Region 


These four Alpine wonderlands—with an endless variety 
of scenic grandeur and summer sport — offer you days 
of high adventure at surprisingly low cost . . . For the 
clean, luxurious Great Northern Route enables you to 
visit these and other points of interest in the American 
Northwest for one reduced round trip fare. Diverse 
p Pi a Sn cee routes, returning, enable you to visit other National Parks. 
| Make reservations on the Oriental Limited in advance. 


Mail coupon today for free copy . ‘ : nel 
of West Michigan Vacation Di- | For illustrated books and complete information, write 


rectory. Contains impartial in- 
Jormation about sports, scenic 
points, resorts, rates, ete. 
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A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 718, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION 


H J. GRAY, Sec.—Mgr. 
Dept. NI-3, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
_————— —— — — —MAIL COUPON TODAY— — —— — —-— — — — — 


MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. NI-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


tune {7 on the Great Northern Railw 
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Broadcast every Monday, 10:30 P.M.. 
Eastern Time, over Coast-to-Coast 
network of National Broadcasting 
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As little as 


$18 45° 


round trip 
(All-expense tours 


$406 up) 


puts Europe 
within your va- 
cation budget. Not 


when you’re old and de- 

crepit, but this summer. Not 

on poky old boats, but on the 

newest and fastest liners of the 

St. Lawrence “water-boulevard” ... . and 

in Canadian Pacific standards of fine living! 


Imagine. Four to six-course meals, with flowers and 

music. A peppy college orchestra for dances and con- 
certs. Deck tennis and sports tournaments. Afternoon 
tea. A masque ball and a movie. Modern cabins, many 
with running water, all with stewards to draw your baths. 
And mighty fine associations, among professional, educa- 
tional and collegiate people. 


With one of our jolly Collegiate tour parties, you can “do” 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany and France for $406, 
all expenses paid. Or any other combination of places at 
similar prices. High class hotels. Plenty of motor travel. 
Expert couriers for each small group. And a social life 
that has become famous. 


Two well-illustrated brochures tell more about this happy 

way to Europe—“Tourist Third Cabin,” and “Collegiate 

Tours.” You'll be amazed at the values offered. Before limit- 

ing yourself to a less thrilling, less profitable vacation, ask 

for these two booklets. And remember, the earlier you 

ask, the better your selection of rooms. Phone or write 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th Street 


CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


—or your nearest agent 


Canadian Pacific 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques 
— Good the World Over 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








one grew before, would deserve better 
of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” 
Then there is a sly dig at the usual 
way of enforcing laws, that is, by 
punishment for the violation of them. 
In Lilliput people were encouraged to 
keep the laws by rewards for good be- 
havior, and so it was not often neces- 
sary to punish offenders. 

It may interest you also to know that 
writing of the kind that is found in 
Gulliver’s Travels, making the wrong 
or foolish things that people do seem 
ridiculous, is called satire, and that 
Jonathan Swift is ranked as_ the 
greatest of English satirists. When 
you are older, you may want to re- 
read Gulliver’s Travels and _ think) 
more about the lessons he meant to 
teach. Just now you will most enjoy 
Gulliver’s adventures for the very won- 
der of them. It is fascinating to read 
about ships so tiny that a man could 
pull fifty of them out of their harbor, 
and of beings so huge that a baby doll’s 
bed was just the right size for our 
traveler! 

There are several beautifully illus- 
trated editions of Gulliver’s Travels. | 
The story is shortened for girls and) 
boys, but the text is not altered. The 
one edited by Padraic Colum, the Irish 
poet, is illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
There are also editions illustrated by 
Louis Rhead, Arthur Rackham, and 
Milo Winter. 





Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 29) 


The Indian paintbrush is very ar- 
tistic in contour and is a_ beautiful 
orange-red, with touches of yellow and 
salmon color. Wherever it grows, it 
lends plenty of color to the landscape, 
and anyone who has seen a meadow 
full of paintbrushes and lupines will 
never forget the pleasing effect. 

Design work: The natural contour 
of the paintbrush plant is a splendid 
example of radiation, one of the first 
principles on which good design is 
based. Notice that the blossoms radi- 
ate gracefully from either side of the 
main stem in a slightly upward curve. 

Motif 2 carries out this radiating 
line and combines it with an oval spot, 
resulting in an effect somewhat similar 
to a peacock feather design. 

Motif 4 is planned from the con- 
struction of the plant as a whole, show- 
ing the leaf and blossom in a vertical 
repeat motif. This design may be 
used on a textile as a border. 

Motif i is the flower fitted into a 
circle. It is more attractive in colors, 
as this helps to separate the various 
areas. 

The small motifs, such as 7, 9, 10, and 
11 are very simple, and fit well into 
many forms of crafts application. 

Motifs 3 and 6 may be used in areas 
similar to that found in the Easter bas- 
ket. Motif 5 is a definite geometric 
type suitable for work such as crochet, 
and Motif 8 for corner designs. 

Crafts work: Our first crafts idea 
is that of painting an ordinary bowl or 
jar with enamel paints. In this way 
containers that might otherwise be 
thrown away can be made into very at- 
tractive flower jars. In order to block 
out your design, it is a good plan to 
work on the smooth glass surface with 
what is known as a grease pencil. 
These pencils will readily make a mark 
on the glass. : 

The colors can then be painted in. 
Paint about one-third of the jar at a 
time so that the colors will not run. 
The new “brushing varnish” colors 
are also good for this work. 

The Easter basket is an_ excellent 
article for the lower grades. It is made 
from toned paper cut intoacircle. The 
circle is then folded into eight equal 
parts and cut as shown. The outer 
edges of the parts are then folded up- 
ward and pasted at the tips. This 
makes the basket, which lacks only the 
handle. The designs should be sketched 
on before the pasting is done. 

The Easter egg can be colored very 
easily in the following manner. Boil 











the egg, and while it is still slightly 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE S 


English Classics 


Supplementary Read 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


This series is made up principally of s 
classics in general use in the schools, 
carefully edited by experignced teachers of 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines 
study, etc., are included, as indicated. The 
also includes a number of other books spegj 
prepared for school reading and study. wW, 
printed on good paper—bound in either 
paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in 
When ordering, give name and number of 
book desired, mention Excelsior Lite 
Series, and state binding desired. 

Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographiey 
sketch, notes and outlines. The selections inclu 
The Pied Piper, Herve Reil, How They Brought 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, 
others. Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens.  Introduetio) 
and notes. Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24¢, 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Lon 
fellow. Introduction and notes. Paper 18¢, Fig: 
ible Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dicken 
Notes and biographical sketch. Paper 18¢, Fle. 
ible Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen of ty 
notable addresses of President Wilson are ineludel 
together with Lloyd Gearge’s address on “Tyg 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War’ 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany.”’ Introduction and notes. Daper 2) 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. Paper 1%) 
Flexible Cloth 20c 

Evangeline. Wo. 1. Longfellow. Biographical ip 
troduction, oral and written exercises, notes, et. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 








Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. (i 
tales retold for young people. Paper 16¢, Fie 
ible Cloth 20c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne, Bi 
ographical sketch, introduction, notes, story analy 
sis, questions. LDaper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20¢, 

Hiawatha. Wo. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, not 
and vocabulary. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 366 

idylis of the King. Wo. 31. Tennyson. (The Gm 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot a 
Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyn 


Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervisiglt 


Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, note, 
questions, critical comments and pronouncing w 
cabulary. Vaper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contain 


map, biographical sketch, the reign and charactely 


of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes 
Barbara A MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex. Cloth 9& 
Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. Thi 








volume gives practically entire the principal # 
dresses from these famous debates. Kedited, wit! 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Spark, 
President lennsylvania State College. Paper 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. He 
lig. A scholarly treatment of the Bible from t 
literary viewpoint. Vaper 15c, Flexible Cloth 2& 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. Bi 
graphical sketch, historical introduction and & 
planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Ne 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper 166, Fix 
ible Cloth 20c. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational s 
ries. Wo. 61. Introduction and notes Ne 
A. Parker. Paper 15c¢, Flexible Cloth 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29.  (L’Allegr, I 
l’enseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited _ by Cyra} 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Superv 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, nots 
questions for study, comments and yocabulst. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction om 
notes by Edward A. Parker. Contents: Ligt 
The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death 
The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of & 
House of Usher, The Assignation, and A 
into the Maelstrom. Paper 24c, Flex. Cloth && 

Silas Marner. Wo. 33. Eliot. Biographical skete). 
notes, questions for study on each chapter, crite 
comments and bibliography. The most 
edition published for class study. Edited by Hime 
R. Wilson, State Normal College, Athens, Obie 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Par 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving.  Introductiog§ 


and notes by Edward A. Parker. Contains me 
of the essays used in school work, including 
Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Holl 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Biogrp 
ical sktch, introduction, notes, outlines. Ale 


























tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, 5 
Dependence and others. ‘Paper 16c, Filet 
Cloth 20c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. Dr 
scription and stories. Paper 18c, Fiex. Cloth 26 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared © 
pecially for school use. Biographical introduct® 
explanatory notes, questions for st ¥; suggest 
composition subjects. Illustrated. Paper 9% 
Flexible Cloth 36c. Bi 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell th 
ographical sketch, notes, questions. Paper 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bicone 
ical sketch and notes. Paper 15¢, Flex. Cb 

SHAKESPEARE al 

As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, 
State Normal School, and Ernest ©. Noyes, Ase 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County. Pa. Pape 
4c, Flexible Cloth 30c. . 

Hamiet. No. 49. Introduction, notes snd amy 
by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise me 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. Papet 
Flexible Cloth 30c. wl 

Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, note f° 
uestions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 
lexible Cloth 30c. } 

acbeth. No. 43. Introduction, notes 4 

tions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 24¢, 
Cloth 30c. Int 

Merchant of Venice, The. Wo. 45. Introduce 

s C. Blaisdell 


notes and questions by Thoma: 
24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0: 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Ca 
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| warm, sketch the design on with wax 
|crayons. The heat of the egg will melt 
the wax so that it will go easily on the 


hell, givin ry pleasi ct with 7 

ite Son * "2 Pessne ete wer) WA CACIONS 
e bookm i tiff pa- 

per. The duclam: cauliane tee dower in America’s 


motif — a eS 9 map Transparent 
water colors should be used. The book- 
'mark may be slit just beneath the Alpine 
“The serving tray is painted with derland 
e serving tray is painted wi 

flat-tone oil paints. The whole tray | wonderian 
may be painted black with a brilliant | No place in the world, perhaps, 
ay! for = — aoe Oe eee | offers more thrills for mind and 
in the center motif, or the black may , : 
be used for the dark part of the de- omy baa Senet - oe 
sign and the rest of the tray made in a rae, Se 
soft gray tone. in spectacular beauty, you play at 

The button box may be made: from | Magnificent resort hotels, or rough 
an old cardboard or small wooden box. | it comfortably in modern log 
If cardboard is used, it should be paint- | cabin Bungalow Camps. Yet a 
ed with tempera colors or covered with | few minutes away, by Indian trail 












0 Paris 
This Summer 


The picturesque and historic 
old world can be visited for sur- 
prisingly little on our Student 
Tours. 4Carefree enjoyment 





hie! - , 

cl with congenial companions. toned paper. A little box of this type | or motor road, is a primitive, un- 

tte is very useful for holding odds and enciled world<-frlendiy deer, rare 

» Ma $300 to $745 | ends, ras rf halt k 

al Send for Booklet “N’”’ owers, panoramas of soul-shak- j 





° . ing beauty. Canadian Pacific 
Arithmetic Fundamentals offers to tell you all about it, with- 


| BARTLETT TOURS G 
Fle OURS O. (Continued from page 39) out obligation. Just use the coupon. 


He} | 1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia ff the thought in mind that he will dis- 
the cover something that will help him in 























lu, his work. 

Var 7. Since the below-average pupil sel- 
nine Geneva dom has the ability to read problems, 
; he ery - — how this is done. 
sien 8. Let him do what he is able to 
“11 Conference Tour }}.,°,\..2 

I in} 

ee A Motor Tour through Rurai England ; IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTALS 

Ou ive days in London; all through Hol- Just as the basis of reading is com- 


land and Belgium; the Hague; Amster- 


fmt Aniwere and Grech: over & prehension, so is the major basis of 


arithmetic comprehension. With this 


week in Paris; The World Federation ' 
of Education Associations Convention thought foremost, the conclusion is 
in Geneva (ten days)—with optional reached that much effort should be put 


excursions to Mont Blanc, Chamonix, 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lau- 
sanne; Milan; then four days in 
Venice; a ‘week in Florence and a visit 
to Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Cor- 
niche Drive by motor; Marseilles, and 
return by Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples 
if desired, 


Write for details 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


forth in teaching the pupil to read the 
problem. It is a good policy to devote 
at least two out of five recitations to 
giving the student an opportunity of 
interpreting problems that are related 
to principles which have been previ- 
ously studied. In this interpretation 
the oral explanation, but not the com- 
putation, is included. 

There are a few fundamentals in the 
development work that must be ad 
hered to if the child is to become more 
proficient in the solution of problems. 





SS — 


What feasts of color and beauty! — opalescent 


lakes where rainbows play, sunset tinted peaks 





















He- 

ie 31 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. These fundamentals are: rippling away into infinity, silvery falls cascad 
Bis 1. Specific assignments. There are ing down from blue skies — with incomparable 
me teachers who become expert in this en- Lake Louise ever the favorite. 

Pa deavor, and consequently their pupils _—— SS 

oe seem to do much better than those di- 

wan u Yr oO e rected by a teacher who is less efficient 

7 in this particular. 

Cyr 2. A daily period for study at school. 


frees sees ee sna 


icf }{ INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 3% 









It will be found quite an advantage if 
the study period immediately follows 
| the recitation period. It is during this 


al I] Good Hotels - per Tips 

e§ |g (not pensions) day Taxis ff hour that particular stress should be 
eat, Meals up Transfers “ - 

rte TE Sightseeing Etc. laid on the selecting of the best method 
ETE rinerariesfurnished withoutcharge © | of solution. 

etc: | to jit individual requirements, i 8. It will be a decided advantage to 
pee | B Per Sird year assures complete satisfaction. i 1] ) the pupils if the teacher will discuss 
ira tee lg le ne calle ory X with them how she attacks the problem. 










climbing, 


Many times the pupil is told or is per- mantanall 


wef |! CONDUCTED TOURS | $559.00 & i 
up mitted to work upon problems in the 
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= All that you want to see outlined with prices in way he thinks best. The substitute for | 707es never to 

= Hour comprehensive bokl an © this is the presentation of the best and yi ny oe Below 

. " ‘ most clear-cut methods possible. Renttenaeniinmndembeadl 

c Simmons Tours THE NATURAL STEPS OF PROCEDURE | [meen aie —eaeaeaesaeaee=scoaeeooeoa eee 
nti 1328 Broadway, New York Cit If the pupil is to learn the secret of “it wey e 

De 4 y solving a large majority of the prob- 

20 lems offered for solution, he must be- nN nN 
M come acquainted with the natural steps a a la 

4 of procedure, and endeavor to use them. 








He must be encouraged to start on a 
problem and think * through —s 
: any hesitancy. The following steps o 
MH. ood _— — procedure are recommended: i 
sucsessiamy te ME: ~~ 1. Reading the problem; determin- 
(also BIG growths) dry up and =e — is a = — yo 
drop off. Write for booklet. | and the relation between e two. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. Reading the problem does not mean 
merely to go over it or to state the 
facts; the pupil is to come to some con- 
clusion after the data are fixed in his 
Ginetes Siteneel mind. The child must = oe mo he 
NVIT. ments || reads the last sentence of the problem, 
. per pe he is to begin thinking and recalling 
Qorrectin form. Perfect in execut until a possible solution is apparent 
ot! r * ° Ask for the jean of t i 


World’s + + 
Greatest 
Travel a ; 1 1¢ : 
System 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 
—or your nearest agent. 
Please send me, at once, without obligation, 
booklets and prices on the subjects checked. 
[-] Resorts in the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
(_] Bungalow Camps in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies 
[_] Pacific Coast Tours through the Canadian 


Pacific Rockies 
{_} Alaska 
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o him. 

The habit of concentrating the atten- 
tion on the relation of what is given to 
what is required is : wae part — 

AZIN LECLOTH thinking through of a solution. f a 
AGENTS 4MAz Sew, Aly DAILY | pupil will learn to focus his attention 
cloth. Looks likelinen. Wash on able like olleloth. No| on this particular part of the solution, 
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The coupon below 


brings you illustrated booklets —F REE 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


W here to £0 and what to see 


Historic cathedrals—remains 


of the old Roman invasion 





-literary shrines—places of 
scenic beauty — all vividly 
described in the literature 
we will send you—-FREE 
| MAIL the coupon NOW 
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TEACHERS Let usshow you how toearn money 
4 required 


AN for your school, No capital, no ougertenes 
P.T. Assc. pupils only. 


Send card stating number o 
ECONOMY DISPENSER CO., 1301 H St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 





fing! 


as Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
*. shows just how to make home 
Pat ee t> OOOking give big profits, How to 


eater, run —— TEA 
ROOMS. Motor Inns, Uafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Pas 3 
om 


fverRe rite today for illus. booklet, ‘‘Cooking uy 
t's FREE. American School of tome Economics, $41 £. 58th St. Chicage 


° ° and Picoting attach- 
Hemstitching wr. ‘cssranteed. Fis 
any sewing machine. The 

old reliable. 60¢ prepaid orsentC.O.D. Circulars free. 


LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept.41, Sedalia, Mo. 
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TEL ano VILLAS’ 


Directly on the ocean, surf bathing: 
five piece orchestra: dancing - 
American plan. Moderate rates. 
Booklet sent or information from 
any Steamship or 

Tourist Agency. Lr 
ef $8 vd 


~ Harold Frith (SCV ee 
Maral Frith (ZN 
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| the base of Mt. Shasta we were in 
sight of its snow-covered crest for sev- 
eral hours. The Sacramento River has 
its source on the southwest slope of 
Mt. Shasta, and as the canyon widened 
we were able to see this river as_it 
flows in a bed of jagged rocks. Its 
waters are of a jade-green color— 
characteristic of glacier-fed streams. 

As we neared Portland, the Willam- 
ette, with its floating logs on their 
way to the paper mills located on its 
banks, engaged our attention. Lumber 
manufacturing is the chief industry of 
Portland, and eleven privately owned 
lumber docks are at the waterfront. 
Most of this production is shipped to 
foreign countries. Wheat is ane an 
important article of export, and since 
climate, water, and atmospheric condi- 
tions are favorable to woolen manu- 
facturing in a state where wool is 
produced, Portland is also an impor- 
tant wool market. 

A drive on the Columbia River High- 
way proved that no description of this 
highway has been overdrawn. At 
every turn wonderful scenery is pre- 
sented. Above are gigantic cliffs, 
many covered with forests, while oth- 
ers, as St. Peter’s Dome and Cathedral 
Point, stand out in bold relief. At 
Crown Point the Vista House, afford- 
ing a fifty-mile view of the river, was 
erected as a memorial to the pioneers 
of Oregon. The wall surrounding this 
structure is supported by dry-masonry, 
the stones being matched with no ce- 
ment between. Two other interesting 

laces were Wahkeena Falls, 242 feet 
in height, and Multnomah Falls, which 
break over the cliff 620 feet above the 
highway. 

a hic and natural advantages 
controlled the location of Seattle, a 
city which has sprung into importance 
within one generation, and which still 
has within its limits tracts of virgin 
timber. The climate is such as to in- 
vite one to be out of doors the year 
round. From its salt-water harbor on 
Puget Sound one may pass by canal 
and lake to the great fresh-water har- 
bor on Lake Washington. This canal 
is eight miles long, and its locks are 
second only to those of the Panama 
Canal. Two boats were lifted through 
as we watched. Seattle is our greatest 
western port in oriental trade, and 
second to New York in the number of 
poome entering the United States 
hrough port cities. 





In Norway 
By Marie Premo 


UR tour of Europe included a trip 
through Norway. Ina and I had 
always wanted to see Norway. We 
had visions of its beautiful fiords de- 
rived from the pictures in our geog- 
raphy books in school. We wanted to 
see its old Viking ships. We were in- 
terested in its people and its industries. 
We were anxious to know whether it 
deserved the adjective “rugged” which 
was so commonly applied to it. We 
| wanted to find out what made the Eng- 
| lish, the Germans, the French, and 
other European people visit Norway 
again and again for their holidays. 
And best of all, Norway was a little 
off the beaten path as far as American 
travelers were concerned, and we were 
glad to visit it for that reason. 
Outstanding among the things we 
were shown in Oslo was an old Viking 
ship. The ship was made in 850, as 
was seen from the lettering on one of 
the bows. It had lain buried in a 
mound of sand four kilometers away 
from the Oslo fiord until it was dis- 
covered in 1903. It was so broken up 
that it was necessary to take it piece 
by piece from its resting place. As 
the workmen dug about the ship they 
discovered that it entombed the bodies 
of a queen and her maid, the remains 
and relics of which are now in a mu- 
seum at Oslo. Among the relics found 
was a wild apple which was perfectly 
preserved. hen all the pieces of the 
ship had been found they were care- 
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Ideal Vacation Combination 
Cook’s Anoual Summer Cruise 


to FURODE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929, 


Our eighth consecutive cruise... 
geome itinerary — Madeira, Cadiz, 

angier, Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco 
33 3 returning via London and Paris 
with stop-over privilege in Europe, 
Booklet on request. 

Moderate Fares 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave., New York and branches 








OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Also 
30 OTHER TOURS TO SELECT FROM 
Visiting all countries, 
all routes, popular prices. 
Please state tour 
in which interested. 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 BOYLSTON STREET , BOSTON, MASS, 














/ At Copley Square, next 

¢ to Old Trinity, 
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Ra people, 


restricted parties, better 
hotels. Special privileges for members taking 











BOSTON | 





university courses abroad. We'll send you free 

illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 attractive itis 

eraries. Write us. Educators attending th 

Geneva Conference, write for special folder of 

tours officially approved by the World Federation 
$395.00 and up. 

















TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR © 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian Hill Towns, 
Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cultured, com 
petent leaders. Fun. 28 years successful experienc® 





$308 to $1405 
Send for book'et. 
“Sgr TEMPLESIOIOURS "= 

















Organizers, Conductors and Hostesses 

for lowest cost Student Tours. 

200 Tours from 85 Days $225, up to 80 Days 

Also special Tours to Geneva Educational 

gress. Your trip free for assisting in 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

154 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Mas 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CAROS $1? 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAV 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WAS’ 


INC cones, 
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All Expense Tours and up 
ECT your trip abroad from 2372 itineraries 
covering all countries of Europe during sum- 
mer of 1929. Prices from $295 to ee 
nd, Belgium, Holland,Germany and ; 
expenses, $406. Tour prices include all 
ry expenses from time i 

return. Congenial parties personally conducted 
by.expert couriers. Delightful Tourist Third 


ions on C 








geamships via the scenic St. Lawrence “water 

poulevard” to Europe. College orchestras on 

shipboard—just like a big house party! 

amount of motor tra in Europe. 

of satisfied clients recommend Guild tours. Ask 

for beautiful 40-page illustrated “Booklet E29.” 
st Crafte GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU | 

705, 180N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago j 


See JAPAN 


This VACATION 


This summer... your opportunity to 
see the fascinating Orient. Modern 
American and European hotels. To 
Japan, China, the Philippines from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles (via 
Henolulu). Seattle on N. Y. K. liners. 
Oriental atmosphere and _ service. 
Celebrated European cuisine. Danc- 
ing, deck sports, swimming pool. 
Congenial fellow passengers. 
Regular Sailings every other Wed- 
nesday from San Francisco. Every 
other Friday from Los Angeles. 
Fortnightly from Seattle, direct to 
the Orient, $195, up. 


For detailed information write Dept. 15 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
10 Bridge Street. 100 W. Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
661 Market St. 605 S. Grand Ave. 
801 First 


AYE. 
Avenue. a. = 








SEATTLE Or any 
local R.R, 


or 8.S.Agent 











LAKE TRIPS 


‘*Just long enough”’ 
Aboard the big, steady, steel S. S. MANITOU — 
& 8. PURITAN. Frequent sailings at con- 
venient hours during the summer season. 
Low Passenger Fares... 
High Class Dining Service ... 

Discriminating Clientele ... 
May we mail a copy of our 1929 illustrated book- 
let descriptive of our passenger service? 
Automobiles carried for as low as $5.00 when 
scompanied by paseenger. 





“See America First” .... and don’t miss 
seeing the many beauty spots of cool North- 


ern Michigan via the Lake Route. 











MICHIGAN TRANSIT STEAMERS | 
Dept. N. 1. 3, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill, 
B. J. Kennedy, Genl. Passenger Agent 


( UNIVERSITY 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


$395 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Leading College Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 


Send for booklet. 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St. 
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fully put together with exactly the 
same kind of material that the Vikings 
had used more than ten centuries ago. 
The restoration was completed in 1910 
and the ship was then placed in a 
building which was made for that pur- 
pose. There it has been since, an cons 
or to the brave men who dared to cross 
the Atlantic in boats only a little more 
than a hundred feet long. 

In the evening we were taken on a 
funicular (cog-wheel) railway to an 
inn high in the hills surrounding the 
city. As we went up we could see across 
the fiord of Oslo. The sun was just 
setting and it left a beautiful color on 





the water of the bay. Hundreds of 
thickly wooded islands dotted the fiord, 
and peninsulas stretched their arms 
out towards them. Far across the bay 
was the home of Roald Amundsen, the 
brave Norwegian flyer for whom all 
the world was mourning just then. In 
the harbor lay many boats, some of 
them very small and others larger. 
One large vessel was getting steam up 
for a return voyage to New York. 
We had been gone long enough by this 
time to be interested in outgoing steam- 
ers. On shore near the water there 
were hundreds of lights which strug- 
gled with the setting sun for suprem- 
acy. Close to us we could see Norway 
pines, the tops of them only by this 
time, because we were so high. Still 
we kept climbing, round and round and 
higher and higher, and we continued 
to gaze spellbound on the scene which 
helped to make Norway “the Switzer- 
land of the North.” 


——>—___- 


Around Boston 
By Alma Paschall 


N order to be able to absorb all that 

there is in and around Boston, I 
located myself in an apartment on the 
Fenway and prepared to lay long siege 
to the historical, literary, and educa- 
tional opportunities by which I was 
surrounded. ... ; 

At Plymouth is the Rock where the 
Pilgrims landed, now well protected 
against souvenir varrdals by a portico 
and railing. There is the great Fore- 
fathers’ Monument with its four- 
square symbolism, and the statue of 
Massasoit by Cyrus Dallin. Dallin 
created the exquisite “Appeal to the 
Great Spirit” which stands in front of 
the Art Museum in Boston. 

And then there are the “long sandy 
reaches of Cape Cod” with their 
Joseph Lincoln associations, and the 
quaint charm of Provincetown, its 


‘main street so narrow that traffic has| 


to hold its breath, and the beach where 
an exotic artist group encamp with 
easel and sunshade. 

Marblehead, home of old Floyd Ire- 
son whose descendants have fought so 
bitterly against the injustice of his be- 
ing “torr’d, and futhered and corried 
in a corrrt” by the supposed women 
of Marblehead! Whittier was perhaps 
a little harsh, as he was when he wrote 
“Tchabod.” 

I shall never forget my visit to Sud- 
bury and the Wayside Inn, restored 
by Henry Ford. The gentle spirit of 
Longfellow still seems to linger in the 
quaint rooms, with their old fireplaces, 
four-posted beds, settees, and whatnots. 
Near the Inn stands the old school- 
house into which Mary’s little lamb 
went so long ago, making the children 
“laugh and play”! Henry Ford dis- 
covered the building and had it placed 
here as a lasting memorial to the little 
girl who loved her lamb. Children 
who attend this school sit at the old- 
fashioned desks of a day that is done. 
In the yard stands a bronze tablet 


200 | telling the story as the old reader gave 
Class | it, moral and all. 
.| girl, and the lamb was real, and you 


Mary was a real 


know it after you have been there, and 
wish that Henry Ford would bring 
back Santa Claus in the same convinc- 
ing fashion! 

Near at hand is an old gristmill, 
made out of stones from other grist- 
mills, and the water churns over the 
wheel and the past lives again. And 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
b Wet tmiess. NoScars. Bookletfree. 


Seain. Kasy, painless, ha " 5 
J today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teachbeauty culture. 
*MAHLER, 153-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 
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HEN the sparkle seems to vanish 
from your smile, a dingy layer of 
film on your teeth is probably to blame. 
Back of film also lies the chief cause 
of decay, pyorrhea, tender, bleeding gums 
and the commoner tooth and gum diseases, 
How to fight film is the greatest dental 
problem of the day, Now a new way is 
prescribed by dentists that differs in ac- 
tion from any other known. It is a special 
| film-removing formula called Pepsodent. 
Please accept a free 10-day tube. Send 
coupon, 


Why teeth are dull 


If your teeth are dingy and “off culor” 
they are coated with a film. Feel for it 
with your tongue. 

Food and smoking stain that film. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. Film 
| hardens into tartar — thus fosters decay. 
And germs with tartar are the chief cause 
|of pyorrhea. Many serious body ills may 
be indirectly traced to film. 

The special way to remove it 
Ordinary brushing ways are not success- 
ful. You must employ the scientific 
method that first curdles film. Light 
brushing then can easily remove it in 
safety to enamel. 








The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 
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lose fascination 


Sparkling teeth are the chief 
requisite of a winning per- 
Here’s the 


lovely women in the public 


sonality. way 
eye have found to gain them 
... a 10-day supply will be 


sent free. 


Film stains naturally white teeth 
and makes them dingy. You can 
now in 30 seconds, 


remove it 





As children’s teeth appear you marvel 
at their whiteness. Yours may regain 
that color, May take on a brilliance that 
is actually amazing. 

The source of decay and pyorrhea is 
combated scientifically. In hundreds of 
thousands of cases under observation this 
way has succeeded where other things 
have failed. 


FREE ten-day test 


Perhaps unattractive teeth have cost you 
too much in society and in business. 
You cannot delay testing this 
method another day. P 4 
- : ¢ 
Get a full-size tube wher- ¢ 
ever dentifrices are sold, or Pd 
send coupon below to near- y 
est address for free 10- 
day tube to try. 


FREE 
10-DAY 
TUBE 


¢ 
o 


er 
F Mail 
© Coupon to 


¢ 
4 The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 263, 
1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IiL, U. 8. A, 


Name 


¢ 
o Address 


¢ 
4 ee EET EA 
¢ Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 151 
o George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 South- 


I * Ss O de I ] Pod wark Bridge Rd., London, 8. E. 1, Eng.; (Aus- 
@ tralia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N.8. W. 


Only one tube to a family 3147 
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7 Senger a | a— & 
On your ~- Wai 
Classroom Wall 
URING school hours — the most 
impressionable years of their lives 
— the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap- 


pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Dec ‘4 om 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
shall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
suitable for framing, free of advertising matter. 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover iraming expenses will cause a personal 
interest in this dignihed reproduction. 


Ura INSURANCE Com 
@F Boston, Massacnveeris 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (1 enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 








You Are 
WANTED 


“Why, Marvy. It’ 
beautiful. Annette 
must have charged 
sixty dollars for it. 

‘No, Irene. I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
oth cents.’ 

ws designed it?’’ 

-—— Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you girls 
wasted. 

“Over 30,000 wom- 
en and girls, 16 up, 
including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
You girls should take 
it up. It is unneces- 
sary to have sewing experience and you can | 
much or as little time to the work as you like 

Time Work 

Many have done work for their friends, during 

pare times, and increased their income materially. 
Write for Free Sample Lessons 

Write your name on the coupon. Mail it NOW. 
You may forget it as you t turn the page. 
= ——— a 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 


flush to me free 


ive, as 


N 602, Ri Rochester, N. Y. 


sample lessons in the subject checked. 


Show me how [ can learn in a few weeks to design 
aml make distinetive dresses and costumes or hats at 
about one-third the usual selling price. 

fy) Gown and Dress Designing and Making 

|} Millinery 
DEN  Spawetennqecencescteneveeecenssnsemnemnenenenqeannenetenenvecsmeneion 
Address . 


Valuable Coupon. If »ot interested, hand wo a friend. 





Beautiful Complexion 
is > oo 
cea Picea ae 


eh Te Wine "iy 
» clay, plasters, band- 








Uke. (Free lesson J 
(Ebook) Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Select gift accord- 
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return to Boston feeling that the pages 
of life have been neatly turned back 
for you. 

Over at Salem I looked upon the 
ridge where the witches were executed 
and where they have left lingering 
their dim ghostly memories. Verily, 
we have our dark spots to show tour- 
ists, as well as Venice with her Bridge 
of Sighs! At Salem, also,-I went 
through the House of the Seven 
Gables, and climbed the secret stair- 
case, thinking of Clifford. 

Again leaving Boston, ‘seek the 
bridge which “arches the flood” at 
Lexington, and feel the poignancy of 
the opening scenes of the Revolution. 
Read the inscription on the grave of 
the two British soldiers killed there 
and feel the lying triumphs and hid- 
den horrors of war! It’s the mother 
who pays. 

Not far away is the old Orchard 
House where for so many years lived 
the Alcott family. After this interval 
of time one finds oneself appraising 
Bronson Alcott rather severely for his 
slipshod providing for his family, who 
were often fed on nothing more fillin 
than the “bowls of sunshine” he a 
mired so rhetorically. I looked at the 
portrait of Mrs, Alcott, the mother of 
this fine family, and saw written in 
her sweet face the patience of one who 
had “moved twenty-nine times in 
twenty-five years!” But when I 
thought of Little Women I knew that 
to have been the father of Louisa May 
Alcott was enough justification for 
Bronson Alcott’s having lived. 





Wonders of Peking 
By Beatrice Martin Grove 


NE couldn’t imagine a more inter- 

esting place to spend a vacation 
than Peking. The traveler may choose 
from any one of a half-dozen high- 
class European hotels, where he can 
live in luxury at a surprisingly low 
rate. The service is absolutely fault- 
less, the food delicious. It would be a 
long vacation, indeed, that would ex- 
haust Peking’s sources of interest. Just 
the city itself, walls within walls, long 
straight streets, small crooked ones 
apparently going nowhere, the seeth- 
ing noisy multitude, jostling around— 
it all fascinates the stranger. The 
Chinaman of the coolie class, trans- 
planted to America, seems so stolid 
and phlegmatic; but not so on his 
native heath—he is noisy, aggressive, 
temperamental. 

The first and, to me, the most im- 
pressive sight, one that will always lin- 
ger in my memory, was the Temple of 
Heaven. It is a solitude at the edge of 
this teeming city. A tract of land en- 
closed by three miles of high brick 
wall, topped with the green tile sacred 
to earth, contains temples and cere- 
monial buildings on an enormous and 
magnificent scale. They are arranged 
in a wonderful group. Long proces- 
sional avenues lead through the cedar 
forests in straight lines to shrines with 
pointed summits of the blue tiles of 
heaven, topped with a ball of gold that 
glitters with the condensed sunshine of 
ages. 

The great three-tiered hall of sup- 
plication for the annual harvest is an 
impressive piece of architecture, tower- 
ing proudly over the flat city of Peking. 
Its blue-tiled roofs seem liquid sap- 
phire. Huge lacquered pillars rest on 
the marble floor, supporting a ceiling 
of unbelievable elaboration of detail 
and decoration. No spot was too small 
or unimportant for these ancient crafts- 
men to lavish decoration on, The 
richest of blues, vermilions, green, and 
gold mingle in bewildering display. 

But the building that surpasses all 
the others in interest is the open-air 
Altar of Heaven. Pure white marble 
in three ascending platforms, it stands 
alone and remote in the cedar forest, 
with only the blue dome of heaven 
over it. No wonder that the Chinese 
thought its topmost platform the very 
center of the universe. No wonder 
they thought the Emperor, the Son of 
Heaven, could commune directly with 
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SEND FOR FULL SIZE COPY OF ABOVE MAP FREE OF CHARGE 
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‘4 Hotel Woodstock ‘S We 


127 WEST 43rd ST. 


At Times Square 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Short Watk West of Grand Central Station 


DAILY 
RATES 


Rooms with running water 
for one $2.00 2.50 3.00 
for two 3.50 4.00 
Rooms with private bath 


for one $3.50 4.00 
fortwo 5.00 5.50 6.00 


No Higher Rates 
All rooms have hos and 


cold running water and 
circulating ice water, 


HOUGH in the very heart of the 


famous Times Square district, 
close to the important shops, 
theatres and transit facilities, 
Hotel Woodstock has a quiet, 
genteel atmosphere. 


Guests are accommodated in 
rooms that are airy, spacious 
and most comfortably fur- 
nished. A particular feature of 
the hotel is its cuisine and din- 
ing room service. 





— 


Descriptive literature and map of New York sent on request 4 





The Colborne—_.—— 


79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes from 
Times Square 


A Cheerfal Hotel-Home for You 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 


Prices Moderate. 


Home Cooking 


—_HOTEL VICTOF 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of the Baek 
Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per day 
and upwards. The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cooking at common sense prices 
The Grill is a feature unique in itself. 
Louts P. LAFRANCHE, Proprietor. 














California and our National Parks 


JULY 2nd—34 day escorted Tour with Mr. and 
Also a 16 day Tour of Yellow- 


Mrs. Joslin. . . . 
stone National Park. Serid for Folders. 


The JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley,N.Y. 


ee 


Book on Destroying Hall 


Medical Colices, Pes tole . of Phareece ete. 
cause and “ eure.” of superfluous halts “and os focial disfigurement 

Non-technical. Send 8 red stamps deseri 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING co., 
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makes eyes 


right 


Merely darkening the lashes will 
not beautify eyes which are dull 
lifeless. Eyes must shine to 
truly alluring, and nothing gives 
that glistening appearance as 

fely as Murine. 





w 
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Murine contains no belladonna 
or any other harmful ingredient. 
Therefore you may use it freely. 
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WANT BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


New Cosmetic Glove soothes chapped, 


AB eR 
Ed hands. L- gene th from soft, present- 


WOME a 


T CO., 415 Dwight Bldg. ” eoses City, Mo. 
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GENUINE 


\QRONA 


343 of f Regular Price /7 















ERE’S your 
chancetoown 
that genuine Model T 
Corona you’ve wanted — 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered — at ONE-THIRD 
OFF regular price! Com- 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc. NEW MA- 
CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
ower as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
} built. Only a limited number of these splendid 


| Machines available. To get one, you must 
} act now | 


\Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the j joy this personal writing portable 
Titer can give you! Use it 10daysfree! See 
easy it is to run and the splendidly typed let- 


Fg 


LALANCE 
| EASY 
TERMS 


ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, 
traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. 
bills in poor 


Don't send out letters, reports, 
writing when you can have this Corona at 
a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included 
—li You Act Now 


ing case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer, Sen no money—juet the coupon. Without 
or red i Ee we will send you the Corona. Try it 
days. If you decide to keep ft, k, bend us only oe then 

month until our special price of $39.90 is paid (cash 
$36.40). wg ie we time to i t+y er may 
wever be repea’ ail coupon now. 


15.10 Saved 
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FOOT PAINS 


the Deity when he stood there alone at 
dawn to pray for his people. This tem- 
ple had no priest, no creed, no idol. 
It has no decoration, but stands in sim- 
ple perfection and isolation. Oh, the 
spaciousness of the heaven above! 

One tries to picture the scene of 
olden days when the gorgeous court 
escorted the Son of Heaven with age- 
old ceremony to this shrine—when 
they waited below, burning offerings 
and chanting, as he ascended to the 
altar to wait for the dawn and the 
hour of prayer. 

But no one prays there now. The 
Son of Heaven is an exile from his 
native land. Weeds are growing on 
the white marble altar, and between 
the tiles of the beautiful roofs of the 
shrines. I saw little wild violets 
blooming on the open-air altar. 





Arithmetic Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 107) 


it will not be long until he can discover 
more quickly the principle sought. If 
he is to become thoroughly expert in 
reasoning, it is necessary that a num- 
ber of problems be thought through 
daily. After the problem has been 
looked at silently, or stated orally, the 
book may be closed and an attempt 
made to visualize the process. If it is 
possible to draw a diagram or make an 
illustration, the relation between what 
is given and what is required will be 
much more apparent. It is well for 
the pupil to submit rather frequently 
written summaries of what is to be 
done in order to solve the problems. 

2. Estimating the result. It is a 
good plan to have an estimate made of 
the result of a problem before the com- 
putation. There should always be con- 
siderable measuring, weighing, and 
estimating during the school year. 
This helps to make the child more care- 
ful in the solutions, and, at the same 
time, aids materially in increasing his 
powers of concentration. The pupil 
who becomes alert along this line is 
often able to determine the result 
without much effort. If the a is 
slow in estimating, give him frequent 
opportunities to estimate lengths, sur- 
faces, volumes, and costs. 

38. Making the computation. It is 
not always necessary to make a com- 
se in the solution of a problem, 

ut when it is done there should be a 
special effort to reduce errors to a 
minimum, The act of computing is a 
separate and distinct function from 
that of interpreting solutions. An ef- 
fort should be made to so direct the 
child that he acquires the best methods 
of computing. Making the computa- 
tions in a haphazard way has a tend- 
ency to increase the percentage of the 
errors, and simultaneously interferes 
with clear-cut thinking. It is not 
enough that the pupil know how to 
make computations, he must make 
them correctly. 

To help the pupil to become profi- 
cient in computation the teacher must 
detect the reasons why he makes er- 
rors, or why he is extremely slow, and 
drill until the cause of his inefficiency 
has been eliminated, It is always best 
to keep separate the computations and 
the written statements pertaining to 
the solution. 

4. Checking the reasoning and the 
computation. The pupil should never 
submit a problem for approval before 
the reasoning and computation have 
been carefully checked. The determin- 
ing of a way to check a problem is just 
as helpful as the original solution. 
Many times during a checking the pu- 
pil discovers his own errors of reason- 
ing and is able to make the correction. 
If the child is to become a clear and 
independent thinker, he must form the 
habit of checking his work. 

——_+_~<»—__—_. 

Do you say, “But my will is weak 
and wavering!” Train your will, then, 
till it becomes steady and strong, and 
you will be surprised to find how soon 
the act of willing develops the power 
of willing —W. J. Dawson. 


Don’t tell your troubles to others; 
they are looking for an opportunity 
to tell theirs to you.—George Eliot. 


Burning, aching, tired 

feeling in the feet and legs 
—crampsin toes, foot calluses, 
pains in toes, instep, ball or heel 
—dull ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee— shooting pains from back of 
toes, spreading of the feet, or that broken- 
down feeling—all can now be quickly ended 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from weakened muscles that permit the 


foot bones to become displaced and press 
against sensitive nerves and blood vessels. 
Now a way is discovered to strengthen these 
muscles while holding the bones in position. 


Pains stop in 10 minutes when this amazing 
band, the Jung Arch Brace, is used. Stand, 
walk, or dance for hours—you just don’t get 


tired. Just slips on—results are almost im- 
mediate. One of the secrets is in the tension 
and stretch, It is highly elastic and amaz- 


ingly light and thin, yet strong and durable. 
An exceedingly soft sponge rubber lift is 
provided and urgently advised for severe 
cases. Worn with any style footwear. There 
is nothing stiff to further weaken muscles or 
cause discomfort. 

Pain stops like magic. 


JUNGS unices 


Soon band may be 


ENDED 








INITIO MINUTES 


OR COSTS YOU NOTHING 





Trouble starts in weakened muscle 

Tiny bones of forward arch are «.s- 
ain follows. 

A euper-clastio band assists and 

strengthens weakened moc). s 

Solan Pain stops instantly. 


discarded and feet are well 
Nearly 2,000,000 now in use, Spe- 


to stay. 
clalists, amazed at results, urge it widely. 


Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shae store 
or chiropodist, If they can't supply you use 
coupon below and pay postman, Write for 


free book oa foot troubles. 


aanunssl a © 0 fells..nco. 


. 

{ Jang Arch Brace Co, ,193Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 

(Persons over 145 lbs. require long bracca) 


1 
! 
‘ 
FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES ' 
! 
! 
a 





—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
1 O BANNER (medium) $2 Oo WONDER (medium)$1 
;ov G VICTOR (long) $2.50 _| 





] MIRAC LE E (long) $ $1. 1.50 5 


{ O Money enclosed. 0 ‘Send C. O. D. plus postage, | 
} a ED Shoe Width.,............. ; 
§ MEMO .cccccccccccccccccedeccccesscccccccccsccccseseesees ' 
i MI dad thtadahdaidebbnaddntnnskionsbeecenses twonad ' 
LA RG . 


Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 26c to above prices. 
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CHER... here’s an easy way 
to dress smartly! 


Good news for teachers...a simple 
way to cut clothing costs in half...a 
long wearing tubproof, fadeproof fab- 
ric that anyone can make up into 
smart French styles for $2.00 to $3.00 
a dress...a different dress for every 
day in the week for less than 6¢a day. 
What a solution, too, for the parents 
of the children you teach. 

GENUINE 






Gast Color 
FABRICS 


selvage. Guaranteed 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
-G White Street, New York, N. Y. 


be toll Petr Pat? oc... oceceoeec,.-<... Rico ceiidiiets 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 





Keep nose and head clear with 











send you 
ular size 


: Kondon's. It prevents infec- 

/ yo ee | ag 1, 3 tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 


/ parents of your pupils. We will 





with the 20 or more names 
addressesto Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


» not asam, tare 


80c tube of Kondon's. 











Take these four steps for pupils’ health 











Hear its rich maphbents 


guarantee. Pianos, 
30 styles to choose from 
factory. 


ea our ex 
rite today for 
Style 12, $275 


WING & SON 
CDerfuaed males icchon” 


AF ING 
Famous VIN 


FREE TRIAL ‘UNTIL J JUNE! 


We pay all freight. Easy terms arranged. 
xpense. Richest, purest tone. 


formation about Pianos’’ and our offer FREE ! 


Dept. 38-23, 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York,N.Y, 


hag 40 40,000 in use. 40 year 
Player Pianos and Grands. 

Shipped direct-from- 
The Book of Complete In- 


» Founded 1569—¢18t Year 
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Teach your children. 


the two uses of the toothbrush! 


Dental authorities strongly urge brush- 
ing the gums as well as the teeth 





N a remarkably short space 
of time the teachers of 

America have incorporated 
in their oral hygiene lessons 
the newer doctrine of gum 
massage. 

From every section of the 
country come letters testify- 
ing to the benefits already 
gained from the daily brush- 
ing or massage of the gums. 
For instance, a teacher from 
Newport, Ohio, writes: 

“In our oral hygiene les- 
sons we have instructed the 
children in gum massage and 
have had excellent results.” 








Give your children a careful demonstration of the two uses of the 
toothbrush. Then they will know how to insure their oral health 


and cleanliness. 


them that the toothbrush ha; 
two uses—to stimulate and 
stir the gums as well as to 
clean the teeth. Help them to 
form the splendid habit of 
brushing their gums—lightly 
but thoroughly, inside and out 
—every time they brush their 
teeth. Give them now this 
splendid start toward oral 
health in after years. 


* * * 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an ex 
cellent dentifrice to assist you 
in teaching children this new 
habit of oral cleanliness. Not 








And the ultimate benefits 
to our children will be even greater. For, 
as one dental specialist puts it, “If a 
man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his or 
her life.” 


Gum massage— Our safeguard 
against the damage done by soft foods 


The importance of gum massage is re- 
flected at every dental meeting, in all the 
dental journals. In effect, authorities 





Children seldom realize the value of coarse foods 
in maintaining healthy gums. 


state: “Our modern diet of soft food 
robs our gums of exercise. The result is 
flabby, weakened gums, gums that bleed 
easily, gums that are an easy prey to 
disease. The best protection against the 
ravages of gum diseases is massage—a 
light frictionizing of the gums with the 
fingers or the brush after the surface 
cleaning of the teeth.” 

You will readily appreciate the impor- 
tance of gum massage. You will under- 
stand how a light brushing stimulates 
the circulation in the tissues. A steady 
flow of blood through the gums nourishes 
them and builds up healthy gum cells, 
making the gums firm, sound and re- 
sistant to disease. 


Teach your children to brush 


their gums, as well as their teeth 


So pass this knowledge on to your chil- 
dren. Teach them the axiom ‘‘Healthy 
gums make healthy teeth.” Show 


only is it often recommended 
by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing 
flavor delights even children, and that, 
of course, makes things easier. 





Ipana has a special ingredient —ziratdl 
—a hemostatic and antiseptic widely 
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used in the practice of dentistry. This 
ziratol content makes Ipana a specifit 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it your 
self, if your toothbrush occasionally 
“shows pink.”. But Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice* 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORS 





